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A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
























ey “ Ring out, wild bells, to to the wild sky, 

The flying cloud, the frosty light : 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


“ Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 
—In Memoriam. 





do we greet thee, Janus, two-headed 
god of the Romans, deity who presides over 
open doors, standing, as thou dost, on the 
threshold of the New Year, with a face of 
regret for the past clouded by the touching 
sadness of a parting, sent with the sunshine 
KS of hope irradiating the countenance of thy 
BY | {‘3d@j| other and brighter self. 
— = Ever thus it is, as the: scythe of time 
sweeps the full heads of ripened grain into the storehouse of our lives ; thus 
do we pause and sigh, as we reckon up the results of the year’s harvest, 
over the “might have been,” and involuntarily arises to our lips, “God’s 
VOL. Lv.—]. 5 
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pardon rest upon the dying year, God’s 
blessing fall like dew upon the young, 
new months ahead.” Tenderly do we 


whisper, in Tennyson’s touching words: 


“ But tho’ his eyes are waxing dim, 
And tho’ his foes speak ill of him, 
He was a friend to me. 

Old year, you shall not die. 

We did so laugh and ery with you, 
I’ve half a mind to die with you, 
Old year, if you must die.” 


But the chasm between the old year 
and the new is bridged by the flashing 
rainbow of expectancy and hope, over 
which our spirits travel from the past, 
which is ours forever, into that mystic 
country of the future. 

The observance of the New Year dates 
far back into historic times. China, the 
oldest child of civilization, presses to the 
front with her “flowery kingdom” and 
almond-eyed people. Egypt follows, un- 
der the shadow of her pyramids, with 
the ibis of Thoth, the genius of the New 
Year, over the season of which, the rising 
of Sirius, the dog-star, cast its regulating 
beams; while the Persian exchanges his 
nev-riiz, or presents of eggs. 

The martial Roman, casting aside his 
sword and armor, arrayed himself in 
snowy white on the first day of the New 
Year, and in joyful procession hied to the 
temple amid clouds of incense and flam- 
ing altars, and peace and happiness cast 
their perfect glory over all the land. 
Later on, visiting became the order of the 
day, and- grotesque masques wandered at 
will throughout the streets of the capital, 
with many quick and fantastic pranks. 

Strene, for luck, were exchanged, and 
all the vast possessions, over which 
watched the eagles of Rome, were given 
over to peace and good-will toward all 
mankind. The Christian folk, forbidden 
to join in any of the pagan observances, 
spent their time in acts of charity, medi- 
tation, and prayer. 

About the fifth century, when the 25th 


of December became acknowledged as the 
festival of the Nativity, New Year’s Day 
was recognized as the commemoration of 
the circumcision, and solemnly kept as 
such in the various branches of the 
Eastern and Western Churches; but it 
was not until late in the sixteenth cen- 
tury that the first day of January was 
universally accepted as the opening day 
of the New Year, Christmas Day, the 
Annunciation (25th of March), Easter 
Day, and March 1st having equally 
shared with the 1st of January the honor 
of ushering in the bright New Year. 

"Tis the great holiday of France, the 
jour d’etrennes being strictly observed by 
all classes. 

Grotesque customs seem to have been 
the order of the day in “ Ye olden tyme,” 
and still keep their hold upon the present 
century, the ancient custom of watching 
the old year out and the new one in still 
existing, and touchingly appropriate does 
it seem that old and dear friends, who 
have stood side by side through good and 
evil, trials and happiness, should pass 
into the new order of things hand in 
hand. In the old town of Coventry, 
England, on New Year’s Day, there sounds 
through the quaint streets the call of 
“God-cakes for the New Year,” and 
young and old crowd to eat of the trian- 
gular little God-cakes, filled with a sort 
of mince-meat, and costing about a half- 
penny apiece. 

In more modern times, among the 
French, the observance of the New Year’s 
Day is the great holiday of the year, and 
celebrated much in the same way as the 
English and Americans keep Christmas, 
by interchange of good wishes, presents, 
and bonbons, reunions of families, and vis- 
iting among friends. Indeed, over all the 
world seems to hover the white wings of 
the Spirit of Peace and Hope, and the 
happy face of a whole world is uplifted to 
an equally happy heaven above. © 

Henry STARK. 





ON THE THRESHOLD. 





ING out, O bells! ring silver-sweet 

o’er hill and moor and fell! 

In mellow echoes let your chimes their 
hopeful story tell. 

Ring out, ring out, all-jubilant, this joy- 
ous, glad refrain : 

“A bright new year,a glad new year, 
hath come to us again!” 


Ah! who can say how much of joy within 
it there may be 

Stored up for us who listen now to your 
sweet melody ! 

Good-bye, Old Year! Tried, trusty 
friend, thy tale at last is told. 

O New Year! write thou thine for us in 
lines of brightest gold. 


The flowers of spring must bloom at last, 
when gone the winter’s snow ; 

God grant that after sorrow past, we all 
some joy may know. 

Though tempest-tossed our barque awhile 
on Life’s rough waves may be, 

There comes a day of calm at last, when 
we the haven see. 


Then ring, ring on,O pealing bells! 
there’s music in the sound. 

Ring on, ring ‘on, and still ring on, and 
wake the echoes round, 

The while we wish, both for ourselves and 
all whom we hold dear, 

That God may gracious be to us in this 
the bright New Year! 

A. H. Batpwin. 
aq 











OFTLY descend, O cold, white snow! 
To the restless earth that waits below ; 


Cover the glades so rocky and bare, 

And the barren fields no longer fair, 

And the shiv’ring trees whose branches bend 
In spectral silence against the wind. 

Softly, O cold, white snow! come down! 
Cover the earth so dreary and brown. 


O Time! with thy weight of years and care, 
Whose snows will one day whiten my hair, 
Cover the passions within my breast 
That burn and surge in their wild unrest ; 
That hold me back from a better way, 
With sinful triumph day after day ; 
Cover the passions, O Time! with snow ; 
Gently, silently, bury them low. 

Grace Hogs. 











THE LAMP, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


_ ion, how different does all appear! moun- 
tains of wrong shrink to infinitesimal 
proportions, dark deeds and direful hints 

ROM the day hide away with diminished strength; and 
when that old With the light our energies arise and hope 
cynic, Diogenes, once more enters our heart, filling it with 
soughtthroughthe its golden radiance. Is it strange, then, 
streets of Athens, that around the artificial means of giving 
lantern in hand, such comfort to a darkened world there 
for an honest man, ‘should cluster many traditions and much 
there has been a that is both romantic and poetical? nor 
steady and aston- is it a matter of wonder that the ssthetic 
ishing improve- tendency of the age should influence 
ment inthe means greatly the artistic rendering of all arti- 
of illumination, cles so useful, so important. 

until at the present day From the first lamps of antiquity to 

such creations of taste the beautiful, jewel-tinted creations of the 

and fancy decorate our present day, there is much that is poeti- 
dwellings as to render cal, much that is in the highest degree 
them“athingof beauty artistic. 

and a joy forever.” The most primitive form of lamp with 









































ad One innate craving the Greeks, who were among the first of 
| of human nature is for ancient nations to adopt such conven- 
light; rampant in the iences and lay aside the Homeric torch, 

darkness do the spirits were of terra-cotta, with a spout or noz- 

of unrest wander, tor-  zle, from which issued the wick, a round 

| menting their victim hole in the top through which to pour 
té until reason reels and _ the oil, and a handle by which it was car- 
endurance breaks; but ried. But let it not for one moment be 

let the light, the blessed supposed that such a trite description 

light, but conveys anything like an idea of the 

flood the vis- elaborate designs carved and molded 

meme, 8 UPON these 

| lamps, for 
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been spent over the one which shows us a 
view of the interior 
. of a Roman circus, 
with spectators 
viewing a chariot 
race! The disks or 
flat part of these 
lamps were adorned 
with bas-reliefs,such 
as a Roman warrior 
by a battering ram, 
Apollo, Diana, ete. 
Many of them were 
used for New Year’s 
presents between 
friends, and often- 
times had inscribed 
upon them such a 
device as is seen on 
the shield of the 
Goddess of Victory, 
“Anno Novo Favs- 
tum Felix Tibi,” car- 
rying with it the 
meaning of a pros- 
perous and happy 
New Year. Some- 
times these lamps 
bear the name of 
yy the reigning em- 
peror, that of the 
owner, sometimes 
that of the manu- 
facturing potter. 
Among the most 
beautiful and grace- 
ful of these antique 
lamps are those 
found amid the 
ruins of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, 
some of which have 
small pincers at- 
tached by a chain 
for the purpose of 
snuffing the wick 
and pulling it out. 
These descriptions 
only hold good of hand-lamps, which fol- 


oo® 








VESTIBULE LAMP. 


lowed the larger and stationary lights used 
for purpose of temple illumination and the 
worship of the gods, among which the great 
golden lamp kept burning night and day 
in the Erechtheum, on the Acropolis at 
Athens, is the finest specimen on record. 

Imagine the clear, blue sky of Greece, 
the picturesque people in their graceful 
costume, and towering above all, over- 
looking the gean Sea, the shining white 
piles of the Parthenon and the Erech- 
theum, with the sunlight streaming over 
them in marvelous contrast of light and 
shade. Inside the Erechtheum a cool, 
delicious twilight, through which gleam 
statues white and wonderful, shields of 
bronze, and offerings of every kind, clus- 
tered in the walls, and above all, casting 
down its soft light, stood the great lamp 
of gold, refilled with oil but once every 
twelfth month, and that on exactly the 
same day of the year, so that it would 
seem as if an idea of reckoning time was 
connected with it in the Greek mind. 
Above it rose a palm-tree of highly 
wrought bronze, so fashioned that it con- 
veyed the fumes of the oil through the 
roof to the outer air. Add to this the 
solemn chanting of the mass of worship- 
ers, the odor of burning perfumes, and 
on every side the superb exponents of 
Greek art, and the mind realizes how it 
was that the artistic, impressible, volatile 
Greek nature was destined to leave its 
impress on all future ages. Nor to this 
day has this practice of placing “ eternal 
lamps” over altars in cathedral and 
chapel failed to perform for the Christian 
Church a similar duty to that which it 
served in heathen temples of the olden 
day. 

Indeed, through all the centuries, a 
strain of reverence surrounds and appeals 
to the spirit of light, albeit of a baser 
illumination of earth than that vast lamp 
of God’s world, the sun. At Phare, in 
Achaia, stood a statue of Hermes in the 
market-place before 2 marble altar, with 
bronze lamps attached, and at eventide 





+— 





those who would consult the oracle turned 
hitherward their feet, and first filling the 
lamps with oil, lighted them, and, placing 
a bronze coin on the altar, consulted the 
god, returning blithe and happy or sad- 
hearted, as the character of the answer 


" either promised fulfillment or frustrated 


their hopes. 

In the charming myth of Cupid and 
Psyche it is an oil-lamp from which falls 
the fatal drop upon the rosy shoulder of 
the god with such disastrous results. 
Among other uses to which the small 
terra-cotta lamps were put, and which 
were unearthed in such quantities from 
Roman excavations, was that of a last 
offering of regret and affection at the 
grave of friends or at a festival termed 
parentalia, and for the maintenance of 
which it was a common custom to be- 
queath a certain amount of property. 

Hanging lamps were mostly of bronze 
elaborately wrought, the one found at 
Corona, Italy, being a good example. It 
possessed sixteen lights or nozzles, alter- 
nately ornamented with a siren and a 
satyr playing on a double flute, while be- 
tween was the figure of a river god, and 
on the bottom was wrought a masque of 
Medusa surrounded by bands of animals, 
the workmanship being of the fifth cen- 
tury and justifying the esteem in which 
Etruscan lamps were held in antiquity. 

The lampidarium of the Greeks and 
Romans was a bronze stationary stand, 
with an ornamental column from which 
hung pendant on chains a number of 
small lamps of boat-shape, many of them 
of beautiful and artistic designs. 

A vast difference, even this early, is 
shown between this lampidarium and the 
hand-lamps fashioned in the first ages of 
the world from the skulls of animals, in 
which fat alone was burned. 

The sea even rendered its share toward 
the general illumination, contributing the 
shells of the “roaring buckie” to the 
cottagers of Zetland, who have used them 
for unnumbered centuries, and occasion- 
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ally do so in the present day, to light 
their houses, while along the coast of Ice- 
land and Greenland small, open stone 
pots filled with solid fat, or occasionally 
{| 
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MODERN ANTIQUE. 


seal and whale oil, serve the purpose of 
rendering bearable their long, dark win- 
ters. 

In those lands of oldest civilization, 
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China and India, much that is fantastic 
and beautiful wreaths itself about their 
lamps in garlands of superstition and af- 
fection. The Chinese “Feast of Lan- 
terns,” dating back to a very ancient 
day, comes quite under the head of this 
present paper, for the means employed in 
lighting is simply a cotton wick floating 
in a cup of oil. 

This festival takes place on the first 





morn in the new year, and shows a re- 
markable degree of ingenuity and taste 
in the number of lamps inclosed in an in- 
finite variety of lanterns of silk, varnish, 
horn, paper, and grass, some representing 
moving figures of men on horseback 
fighting, birds, beasts, etc., in full motion, 
the moving principle of which is the same 
as the smoke-jack—that is, a horizontal 
wheel turned by a draught of air created 
by the heat of the lamp, and communi- 
cated by fine threads attached to the 
figures. 


As a companion sketch is the Egyptian 
“ Festival of Lamps,” Lychnokaie, which 
took place in Sais, and is mentioned by 
Herodotus, in which each lamp was filled 
with oil and burned all night. What 
prettier picture than the dusky East In- 
dian maiden, standing amid the luxuri- 
ant shadow of the tropical vegetation of 
the Ganges, watching with beating heart 
the little lamp that she has launched 
upon its waters. Slowly it drifts adown 
the stream, and flickering now low, now 
high, the tiny flame upon whose con- 
tinued life depends the fate of her love, 
for if the fragile vessel is overwhelmed, 
and the light extinguished, woe to her 
hopes, for her lover loves her no longer ; 
but happy the maid whose fairy boat 
sails out of sight still bearing triumph- 
antly its tiny crown of yellow light, for 
her heart sings softly to her that, certain 
of love, she too may love her utmost. 

Perhaps the most ancient lamps on 
record are those included in the antiqui- 
ties of Cilicia, the ancient Tarsus, and 
which differ from those of Greece and 
Italy, in being of a fine, straw-colored pot- 
tery. They are mostly of small size, with 
one nozzle, and generally without handles. 
They are elaborately molded with differ- 
ent emblems, such as a goat, suggesting 
Dionysus, a wild boar, Priapus ; Selene in 
a car drawn by two buffaloes, and hold- 
ing a torch in each hand. Sometimes it 
is Isis, and before her Apis, as a buffalo, 
with a star on his head; then, again, Ac- 
ton attacked by his hounds, or Cupid 
sitting on a lion, and one, probably burned 
before Diana, bears a stag. The lamps 
of a still earlier age are of a horseshoe 
shape, sometimes plain, sometimes orna- 
mented, and with red handles of a coarser 
clay. All these symbolic devices go to 
show how prevalent idolatry must have 
been, but at the same time demonstrate 
a strange and suggestive fact, in the ap- 
parently simultaneous and willful de- 
struction of so many of these images, a 
fact which points to the conversion of the 


~~ 
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people to a truer and purer religion, 
about the period of the first century. 
Such are the materials that past centu- 
ries offer to the world of to-day, and more 
than one beautiful effect in the lamps of 
the present day can be traced to the in- 
fluence this ancient lamp has had over 
the modern. Little wonder is it, then, 
that with increased appreciation of the 
beautiful, lamps are coming more and 
more into vogue, and that some of the 
best practical artists of our times are em- 
ployed in the designing and working out 
the illumination of our houses, the min- 
eral oils employed at the present day 
being much more pleasant to burn than 
the old forms of vegetable and animal 
oils, and rendering it a far more conven- 
ient thing to introduce improved appli- 
ances in our dwellings. It would amply 
repay the reader, whether visitor or resi- 
dent of some of our large cities, to step 
into any prominent store and see the 
great attention now paid to this means of 
illumination. Side by side with magnifi- 
cent chandeliers for gas and the still 
more recent electric light, ranges equally 
beautiful the chandelier for lamps, differ- 
ing from the Roman lampidarium in 
that it is pendant from the ceiling in- 
stead of resting on the floor. Hall lamps 
of medizval pattern revive memories of 





castle and hall, knight and lady, by their 
hammered brass and wrought iron, inlaid 
with richly tinted glass, like enormous 
emeralds, rubies, and amethysts, gleaming 
with prismatic lustre as the light filters 
through. Hanging lamps of every con- 
ceivable hue and design, painted land- 
scape, glass whose varied colors might 
have come from a Venetian crucible, sur- 
mount artistic designs in costly: porcelain, 
bronze, silver, and brass, bewildering the 
fancy and tempting the purse. “ Fairy 
lamps,” a tinted cone of glass covering a 
small lamp set in a bowl of similar mate- 
rial, give out a soft, mysterious light, just 
enough to rob the darkness of all terror, 
whilst hiding whatever there may be that 
is unsightly. Truly, Aladdin’s lamp and 
the great egg of the Roc was not more 
marvelous and wonderful than many of 
these. 

Small hand lanterns of wrought iron 
and hammered brass hang now in the 
sick-room or are carried about in the 
hand with as much utility, and a vast 
deal more of beauty, than the candle of 
fifty years ago; and so it isthat this restless, 
energetic, art-loving century is making 
its full progress in this direction, as well 
as in a thousand other ways, to the con- 
veniences and elegancies of life. 

H. 8. ATWATER. 

















A VISIT TO THE PARIS CATACOMBS. 


E, Agatha and I, have an insu- 
perable objection to sight-seeing in 
parties. When we go to museums and 
galleries, we like to linger over what in- 
terests us, skip what we don’t understand ; 
to dare to admire the modern and senti- 
mental, while forbearing to scoff at the 
ancient and realistic. Moreover, we are 
of an economical turn of mind (perforce, 
not by choice), and when duly provided 
with the ticket of admission from the 
courteous Minister des Beaux Arts, which 
may be had for the asking, and prepared 
to bestow a small fee on the porters and 
guardians, we take an omnibus, or more 
frequently walk, to our destination, and 
find it costs something like a tenth less 
than if we went in a Gaze or a Cook car- 
riage, or even with the flock of fellow- 
tourists, who insist on cabs and guides. 
So set are we in these ideas, that we 
have fallen into a way of jeering at the 
melancholy looking gang of travelers, 
who sit silently with set faces and suspi- 
cious side glances at their companions, 
jingling through Paris with bells on their 
four or five horses, while they are con- 
ducted nilly-willy on and still on, whither 
they would go, and sometimes whither 
they would not—as, for example, to the 
Morgue! Their dejected aspect as con- 
trasted with the gala effect of the big 
wagon and its noisy trappings, gives con- 
stant play to our self-gratulation on 
our superior way of getting about, and we 
often say: “Poor things! How much 
they are spending, how tired they must 
be, after crowding twenty-one sights into 
one day, in their frantic endeavor to see 
Paris in two!” 
But pride had a fall. We also joined 
a party, and this is how it happened: 
We wanted to see the Catacombs, which 
are only visible once a month at certain 
14 


seasons, and the last Saturday had arrived 
without our having obtained the requisite 
permission from the Prefect of the Seine. 
At the noon meal a white-bearded, noble- 
looking individual, entered the dining- 
room, and after conversing with a party 
of Spaniards, turned to two English ladies 
beside us, requesting them to be ready at 
one o’clock. This distinguished-looking 
gentleman was a guide. Seeing, perhaps, 
an eager gleam of interest in our faces, 
he asked if we should like to join a party 
to visit the Catacombs, and we very 
promptly and emphatically answered yea. 

Hurrying through the dejeuner, we 
were ready, candles and all, long before 
the cabs appeared—not the five horses 
and bells arrangement, but two open ve- 
hicles, like private carriages of the se- 
verest respectability. We started, the 
guide, the two English dames, and our- 
selves in front; the Spaniards, a father, 
mother, and three merry brown boys, fol- 
lowing. Thus we drove to Boulevard d’ 
Enfer, stopping an instant before we 
alighted to admire the big lion by Bar- 
tholdi, which stands on Place Deufert- 
Rochereau as a memorial of that Gen- 
eral’s successful defense of Belfort. 

At the gates of entrance we were fallen 
upon by women selling candles, which 
they had arranged on sticks and card- 
boards so as to keep the sperm from drip- 
ping. We fought them off—it is scarcely 
too strong an expression, so pressingly, 
roughly persistent were they—and en- 
tered where a thick double line of people 
was passing and had been passing steadily 
for over an hour through a narrow door. 

An official at the barrier examined the 
guide’s permits, counted us, and on we 
went with tapers lit, a most curious pro- 
cession of hundreds, descending a spiral 
stair until we were seventy-five feet below 
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the city. Then on for about fifteen min- 
utes through an arched stone passage and 
so into the ossuary. A black line on the 
vault above was formerly the guiding 
mark from entrance to exit; but the side 
passages are now all chained across to 
prevent people from getting lost. The 
bones are arranged symmetrically on 
either side of the damp, oozy, in some 
places even muddy, path. Legs, arms, 
and skulls fashion crosses of various 
forms, while ribs and smaller bones are 
piled on top. Every now and again we 
arrive at a point where the path widens 
into a circle and an official stands with a 
lantern. In one of these a spring wells 
up. Stalactites in process of forming 
glisten on the vault. Weird shadows 
fall from the ghastly relics of the dead. 
The tramp, tramp of the footfalls and 
the murmur of voices echo and echo 
again. 

We have read it all up for ourselves, 
but we listen while the guide explains 
that these excavations are ancient quar- 
ries extending under nearly all of old 
Paris; that when, in 1784 (the church- 
yards throughout the city having fallen 
into a bad condition), it became necessary, 
for sanitary reasons, to remove the dead, 
the quarries were prepared and duly con- 
secrated, and the bones of three million 
of human beings were removed into these 
receptacles by night with solemn religious 
rites. Each cemetery was kept separate 
and carefully marked. 

While he is speaking we regret to 
observe that but little propriety and less 
reverence is shown by the visitors. Jokes 
are made about the poor dead bones. “ Ah! 
there’s my wife!” says one. “I used to 
know that fellow; he looks just the 
same!” laughs another; and irreligious 
references to the last day pain the serious 


minded. Shrieks and groans, imitations 
of the cries of animals, ring through the 
narrow passages to the terror of the ner- 
vous, the annoyance of the reverent. 
Our guide reproves those within his range. 
“ We do not come here for a frolic,” he 
remarks, gravely. “ Respect for the de- 
parted, solemn thoughts of our own end, 
should occupy our minds and regulate 
our conduct.” But no one heeds him. 

We pause to examine various tablets 
fastened here and there, with quotations 
from Scripture, verses from Latin and 
French poets, or moral sentiments in 
memory of the dead or for the consola- 
tion or warning of the living. 

After an hour’s walk, we leave the ossu- 
ary, pass through another stone vault and 
up a spiral stair, which brings us out on a 
street a mile and a half from where we 
started. An officer stands at the exit to 
count us as we emerge, in case of any one 
being lost, and a crowd of urchins scram- 
ble for the candle ends which people 
throw away. 

On our drive back we pass the Blind 
Asylum; the Palace, and the little door 
through which the Archbishop of Paris 
tried to escape from the Communists who 
murdered him; we see Jules Simon 
sauntering along; we come over the 
Point de la Concorde, which is built of 
stones from the old Bastile; and on the 
Seine we get a glimpse of M. Eugene 
Farcy’s revolving gun-boat; in crossing 
the Place, we notice that the statue of 
“ Alsace” is freshly decked with wreaths 
and garlands. 

As we drive up to our hotel, alight, 
pay our dues, and thank our courteous 
conductor, we agree that for once, at least, 
“joining a party” has proved a signal 
success. 

Epytu Kirkwoop. 








THE NURSERY LATTICE. 


LOW, slow it swayeth to and fro, 
The nursery lattice open set. 
On sullen wing the wind doth go— 
The clouds hang lower and more low— 
The bare rose-boughs are clogged and 
wet 
With mockery of bloom in snow. 

Slow, slow it swayeth back and forth, 
And groaneth at each rusty hinge ; 
The rose-vines’ gray and tangled fringe 

Sighs to the cold blast of the north, 
And only cobweb curtains grim 
Shut out the twilight dim. 


Slow, slow it swayeth to and fro, 
The nursery lattice—I forget 
How many years have worn by so: 
It is as if an hour ago 
I stood with little, brown Nanette 
To watch the falling of the snow. 
Flake after flake. Ah, me, Nanette! 
Hand linked in hand, we stood that 
night 
And watched them fall so soft and 
light— 
Flake after flake, cold fears have set 
A wall between hand linked in hand, 


That now apart we stand. 


Slow, slow it swayeth to and fro, 
The nursery lattice. I forget 
The chill years heaped between us so— 
Once more we’re watching in the glow 
Of that bright hearth light, brown 
Nanette, 

While nurse’s song doth crooning go, 
Wee Roland rocked upon her knee, 
And on the hearth-rug puss and Grace, 

Curled up in such a tiny space ; 
And puss purrs on—the chorus she, 
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As nurse, with just that dear half-smile, 
Is crooning on the while: 
Here away, there away, 
Drift the snows deep— 
If we leave lattice wide, 
Inside they'll creep. 
While we dream, dearie, 
Unkind thoughts will throng, 
If we unbar our hearts, 
Open to wrong. 


Slow, slow it swayeth to and fro, 
The casement lattice, all unbarred. 
We never heard the chilly snow 
That crept within: we did not know, 
Nanette, our hearts were growing hard 
With cold thoughts drifting in them so. 
Ah, little, dimpled, brown Nanette, 
Along the hall, along the stair 
Are darkness, silence, everywhere, 
And gloom more sad with vain regret. 
Too late, go close the lattice fast 
Against the snowy blast. 
Here away, there away 
Flitteth the cloud ; 
Never a footfall doth 
Patter aloud : 
Never a footfall— 
And yet see how fast 
All the light snow-flakes 
Speed down on the blast. 


Here away, there away, 

And while we sleep, 
If we leave lattice wide, 

Inside they’ll creep. 
While we dream, dearie, 

Unkind thoughts will throng, 
If we unbar our hearts 

Open to wrong. 

Marian C. L. REEvVEs. 
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CONSTANCY. 





HE moon is ever faithful to the ocean, 
And to the flower the honey-loving bee; 
The sea-bird tires not of the waves’ commotion, 
Nor I of thee! 


Amid the clouds the fire electric quivers, 
The lark soars upward to infinity, 
The weary heart flies to the cooling rivers— 
So I to thee! 


As the lone traveler o’er desert wending 
Longs for his native isle beyond the sea, 
As angels love the souls they are attending, 


So I love thee! 
1T 





MAX MEYER: 
A SKETCH. 


AM not writing an apology for my 

friend. I know perfectly well that it 
is ridiculous in a man to let his hair grow 
- to an absurd length ; to wear an old, dis- 
reputable hat, a shabby, ill-fitting coat, 
and trousers that— But why recount 
old clothes as if one were a Jew in trade? 
Certainly Max Meyer was not readily 
recognized by an acquaintance in the 
seedy old violoncello player one occasion- 
ally jostled against near the Grand Opera 
House. And yet there was far more 
tragedy than comedy about the man, in 
spite of his absurd appearance. 

One need not be a Methuselah to re- 
member when the opera began to be an 
institution in Gotham. Prejudices had 
to be overcome and musical taste culti- 
vated ; nevertheless, in a very limited 
time, the opera proved a great success, 
even though white kid gloves, evening 
dresses, and no bonnets were en régle. 

The chief favorite of the troupe was 
Max Meyer, the celebrated German 
tenor, his handsome face, gentle man- 
ners, and splendid voice combining to 
make him a social as well as a profes- 
sional success. But why relate what so 
_ many must remember? What I wish to 
tell is the cause of his sudden disappear- 
ance. 

I do not know whether it was caprice 
or ill-health that led Max to select the 
sands of an obscure fishing village to 
take his holiday in rather than one of the 
well-known seaside resorts. Perhaps he 
had had a surfeit of applause, and felt 
the world all the more empty because of 
it; or he might have had some premoni- 
tion that the strain was too much for 
even his fine physique, and that it would 
be prudent to seek rest and a more sim- 


ple regimen. For both causes, or either, 
Max sought for, and considered himself 
lucky in securing, a nook in a farm-house 
near the sea and far away from town, 
where he could live as he pleased, with- 
out the chance of meeting an acquaint- 
ance to bring him back, even by a 
thought, to the world or to gossip over 
his change of taste and of name. He 
might have kept his foreign cognomen 
and none of the simple fisherfolk would 
have been the wiser, not one of them 
having ever heard of the famous singer. 
Indeed, they were far too pious to feel 
any interest in worldly amusements; and 
they held all theatrical performances in 
abhorrence. 

Max was enthusiastic over the quaint 
ways and simple life of the village, and 
kept to their primitive hours and simple 
fare as if his life depended upon their 
observance. He spent whole days in the 
sail-boat he had hired or in lounging 
under the trees or on the leeside of a 
haystack. He read nothing, not even a 
newspaper; smoked a great deal, and 
faithfully kept his vow not to sing a note. 
And he was not lonely, nor in need of a 
companion, either in his sails or sylvan 
pursuits; for pretty Arah Brown, his 
host’s young daughter, at first from pure 
courtesy and a kind desire to amuse her 
father’s guest, and afterward (perhaps as 
a reward for her sweet charity) from in- 
clination, was always ready to go with 
him on sea or land. 

It did not need a prophet to see the 
end for Arah. The rough fishermen and 
small farmers had never touched her 
heart, though lovers were numerous, 
More than one of her -rustic admirers 
had worldly advantages—fishing boats or 
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farms—that they would gladly share with 
pretty Arah. But she cared for none of 
these. 

The stranger; with his beautiful eyes 
and soft voice, his courtly, simple man- 
ner, so different from all others she had 
ever known, the very absence of the 
worldly advantages that her other lovers 
were always boasting of—these, and the 
glamor that Cupid pleases to throw over 
all lovers, succeeded in making pretty 
Arah hopelessly in love, half in pity, 
half in pride, and wholly in a dream of 
bliss. 

And Max returned her love in a meas- 
ure that surprised himself. He had sung 
of the passion, and brought down the 
house ; had kept it quiet or in a burst of 
tears, as it pleased him—and afterward 
he had laughed over his success. But 
now he realized the fact that a man can- 
not always act, but finds a possibility in 
his nature too strong for him to resist— 
that forces him to be himself. 

It was Arah’s .perfect faith in him 
that charmed him. She believed him to 
be what he said he was, and was indiffer- 
ent to all worldly advantages. She never 
would listen to the hints of her careful 
neighbors, who, though they liked Max, 
considered him something of an adven- 
turer; for he had no legitimate trade nor 
visible means of support, and never 
showed a lively interest in discussing 
bargains, as did the men in the village, 
where the sharpest bargain always re- 
ceived the highest praise. But Max 
never had boasted of one, which, to say 
the least, was singular. 

Though Max secretly mocked at the 
crude belief of the community, he really 
dreaded the day when he would be forced 
to throw off his pleasant masquerade and 
stand a confessed singer. To declare his 


occupation boldly would be as disastrous, 
he feared, as blind Samson’s last display 
of wonderful strength at Gaza, and might 
prove his ruin; for Arah’s world was the 
fishing village and its experiences, and 


anything removed from these wore a 
doubtful look. She had gone every win- 
ter to singing-school, and had once been to 
a circus, and had a feeling of repulsion for 
the clown, whom she considered an actor. 
Poor Max! when she gave him her opin- 
ion of his craft he was silent for a mo- 
ment, then laughed a little boisterously ; 
and when he saw Arah’s look of surprise, 
he hastily proposed to go a-sailing. 

Love is said never to run smoothly ; 
but for that matter, do not most things 
in life need a little judicious oiling to 
gain a reasonable flexibility? So Max, 
lacking the opportunity, or, perhaps, the 
nerve, and finding that his holiday had 
come to an end without his having at- 
tained his desire, decided to let matters 
remain as they were. He trusted to 
Arah’s love for him and to her perfect. 
faith, that found not the shadow of a 
doubt when he told her he must leave 
her and gave her no definite idea when 
he would return. Her future seemed 
entirely absorbed in the present; and to 
be Max’s wife seemed but a supplement, 
perhaps to be desired, but, as yet, only 
contemplated. 

And Max, strong in the faith of his 
power to make Arah happy in the end, 
yet shrank from transplanting too rudely 
his wildflower into his trim borders, chang- 
ing all her preconceived ideas of growth. 
He would pay her hasty visits when he 
could and gradually prepare her for a 
mighty change, both in ideas and life. 

Never was the Grand Opera House 
fuller, and never did it boast of a more 
cultivated and appreciative audience, 
whose chief desire was to see and hear 
Max Meyer, the great German tenor. 
Max, as he stood behind the scenes, fur- 
tively scanning the large audience, felt a 
thrill of pride and pleasure as he realized 
his power to sway these people, making 
them believe his acting was a reality. 
Alas that the idea ever tempted him! 
but to bring tears of genuine feeling inte 
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eyes that seldom wept, and to stir hearts 
to their shallow depths—for does not 
science teach that the shallowest seas are 
‘the most tumultuous?—seemed to him, 
just then, high art. 

Max Meyer—so his worst enemies 
afterward confessed—never had sung as 
on that night. His secret was that it was 
to Arah, in her far-away, quiet home, 
that he was singing; to Arah he was 
making his vows of unalterable love, not 
to the prima-donna at his side, who sang 
divinely. 

He had finished his love-song and let 
his eyes wander over the vast audience, 
to judge a little of the effect of his music, 
when suddenly, as if it were an appari- 
tion conjured by his over-excited nerves, 
he saw Arah in one of the boxes. For 
one moment he did not believe the sight 
of his own eyes, but only for a moment. 

She was sitting at the back of the box, 
but was bending forward as if to have a 
better view of the stage. In the eyes of 
all the women Max had noticed that 
night were tears (for he had wittingly 
played upon the feelings of the audience) 
—save in Arah’s. In hers, instead, there 
was a baffled, frightened look, as if. she 
had seen a ghost. The very bend of the 
figure forward, with a slight after-move- 
ment of withdrawal, as if she feared a 
blow ; the poise of the head, in itself a 
question ; but, above all, the eyes, so full 
of dread and horror, revealed to Max 
just what the girl was feeling. It was all 
a reality to Arah. She knew nothing of 
acting. She only saw Max, her lover, 
caressing and wooing another; heard him 
pleading in the sweetest music his love 
for that other woman. 

Of course, the situation to Max was un- 
bearable. But, talk as we may, the 
straws of conventionalities and the dread 
of scenes can fetter a giant. Max went 
through with the opera, and his acting 
and singing were both pronounced perfect 
—in fact, that he had outdone himself in 
both. But, having done his duty to the 
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public, he did not appear to receive his 
meed of applause and flowers after the 
curtain dropped. Instead, he hurried to 
Arah. 

There was no one in the box with her 
but a friend, who was leaning over the 
balustrade, watching the crowd disperse. 
She had some friends to nod to, some ac- 
quaintances to note; and it was a relief, 
after the great tension of the acting, to 
mark the small by-play going on around. 
Mrs. Clark’s diamonds and Madame Du- 
Bois’ flirtations were as interesting as 
Max Meyer’s acting. 

When Max entered the box, he saw 
Arah had not changed her position. She 
was still leaning forward, staring at the 
curtain, but no doubt living over the 
scene she had just witnessed there. Now 
had come the moment of her waking 
from her evil dream; for Max could 
quickly prove to her that the acting was 
a sham and his love a reality. 

Finding he was still unnoticed, Max 
went forward quickly, and gently put his 
arm around Arah. — 

“Dear heart, were you surprised to 
find your lover is Max Meyer?” he asked, 
laughingly, yet tenderly. 

He was startled to find how rigid she 
was under his touch; that she did not 
shrink from him, as he had feared she 
might. It was not like Arah to show 
her anger by coldness. . 

Yet when he came to think of it, she 
had never been angry with him before. 
He could not think she would be dis- 
pleased very long ; and, seeing no one was 
observing him, Max bent over and kissed 
her. Had not Pygmalion warmed the 
marble statue into life by a kiss ? 

Max laughed a little, as he stole his 
kiss—for it was his first one—laughed, 
and the next moment a cry of despair and 
horror rang through the almost empty 
house. Men wondered what it meant ; 
and a few nervous women fainted in ter- 
ror of an unknown disaster. Afterward 
the cry was explained—a woman had 
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been found dead in her chair in one of 
the boxes. 


There were questions asked, and some | 


interest shown; but whether the cry was 
rightly accounted for never was truly 
known. 

And, indeed, there was something far 
more important to the public to be dis- 
cussed next day than a sudden death. 

Max Meyer, the great tenor, had dis- 
appeared—where, no one knew ; and why, 
only a few of his friends. He would 
never sing again, he said, since he had 
killed his Arah. In vain the manager 
insisted he should at least fulfill his en- 
gagement ; and just as vain was the doc- 
tor’s statement, that Arah had died of 
heart disease, and that any shock would 
have been fatal. Max was deaf to both 
authorities; and, as I said, he disap- 


peared. The mystery of his sudden dis- 
appearance was a nine-days’ talk, and 
after that, he was forgotten. 

Some years afterward, I chanced one 
night to pass by the theatre, and some- 
thing in the printed bill roused my curi- 
osity, and I went in. I was early, so 
early that the orchestra had not assem- 
bled. Presently I saw the violoncello 
player slip into his place. He seemed an 
old man, and wonderfully seedy looking. 
Perhaps it was his shabby appearance 
that attracted me; at any rate, I found 
myself watching him. Certainly there 
was something familiar about him, some- 
thing that recalled old days. Like a 
flash it all came back to me. The shabby 
old musician was the once-famous singer, 
Max Meyer. Emity Reap. 





MIRANDA. 





WAS sitting in my cool summer par- 
lor at Mrs. Jane’s when I first saw 
her. Not Miranda total then; only a 
pair of white, strong hands, pulling down 
the pole of the well-sweep. Their white- 
ness startled’ me; it was a dazzling and 
yet a dull white; and they drew down 
the pole, heavily weighted as it was at 
one end, with an easy air of power that 
moved me to admiration and envy. 

To whom could they belong? I won- 
dered. Mrs. Jane had not hands like 
these, nor had her niece. One over the 
other they pulled down the pole, held it 
still an instant, and then let the long 
length slip quickly up again through 
their white circlet. So engrossed was I 
in watching them that it never occurred 
to me, till the whiteness ceased to cross 
my vision, that my wonderment could 
easily be satisfied by rising from my 


lounging-chair and crossing over to the 
window. Then I rose and looked out. 

There was no sight of human being at 
the well or down the long, grass-grown 
path. The sweep was not even stirring 
in the motionless May air. Perhaps it 
had been a mirage of my drowsy brain, 
or the hands ghostly hands. Yet there 
were drops of water trickling down the 
flume and a splash on the curb and plat- 
form. 

I had a mania for hands, had made a 
study of them all my life, observing them 
closely and connecting them with the 
characters of the individual ; and I could 
not rid my mind of the sight of these 
white ones. 

“Who draws the water here?” I asked 
of Mrs. Jane when we sat at lunch a few 
hours later. 

“Sarah or Viney,” answered Mrs. Jane. 
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I had seen them both; they were 
mother and daughter, and black as a 
black night. 

“Does any one ever come from an- 
other house to get water here?” I 
asked. 

“Qh! yes,” replied Mrs. Jane; “ Far- 
mer East’s folks get all their drinking- 
water from this well; they say no other 
is so deep and cool.” 

“ And who draws it ?” 

“The hired help mostly,” replied my 
landlady ; “ what is it to you?” 

I made no answer. Of course, it was 
not the hired help. I would bide my 


- time. 


It was just at sunset when I saw the 
hands again, and, this time, the whole of 
the personage attached. 

“Farmer East’s hired help,” said my 
landlady over my shoulder as I looked 
out on a blue cotton blouse, dim with 
frequent bleachings of alkali, a faded red 
skirt, huge rubbered and rosine-stock- 
inged feet. The hired help? then surely 
not the same white hands? And follow- 
ing every detail of the flimsy dress, I 
noted the stubby figure that was not a 
shape but a structure merely, the poor 
shoulders, the short neck, the hair that 
was unmistakably yellow and not gold; 
and then I mechanically followed the 
lines of the blue sleeve till I saw the 
white hands on the gray pole. 

When the water rushed from the 
flume I watched for her to lift the pail 
up and go along the path. Instead she 
turned around so that she faced me, yet 
without giving me a glimpse of her face, 
for the broad-brimmed man’s hat shielded 
it completely. She raised her head and 
looked off to the mountain. For a min- 
ute, perhaps, she stood thus, then she 


turned; but as she stooped to lift the , 


brimming pail a sudden gust of mountain 
wind swept down from the tree-tops and 
lifted the broad brim of her hat flat 
against the crown. 

I saw her face—not her face, her 


eyes! They were wonderful—brown, 
limpid, long-lashed, and so large! The 
face was nothing—a blowsy blank. 

Instinctively with the gust the hands 
went up, the hat was drawn down, and 
there was only a hired girl, stepping, not 
daintily, but lowly, along the grassy path, 
one side freighted down with the heavy 
pail, one arm horizontally extended to 
effect the balance. Had I fancied again? 
Were the eyes and hands a conceit of my 
imagination ? 

After this I watched for her every day. 
Always twice, often more than twice, she 
came, and always one of the times at 
sunset. Then, and never at any other 
time, she turned and looked to the moun- 
tain. Curious at this, I went out and 
stood in the same position she had and 
looked. Through the shimmering green 
of the oaks was a little break and a vis- 
taed view of the mountain ; not a pretty 
glimpse, merely a few straggling ever- 
green trees on a high, bleak part of it. 
What could she see there? and why 
should she look only at sunset ? 

The next evening I strayed over by the 
well when I heard the click of the street 
gate and stood there when she came up. 
I did not speak but watched her— 
watched the hands, envied them, de- 
voured them, wondered at them, think- 
ing there must be character, strength, 
soul, purpose, everything in the make-up 
of their owner. I said, as she was letting 
the pole whir swiftly up through her 
fingers : 

“Tt is very high up now, that end you 
had in your reach a moment since. I 
should not like to see it go so beyond me, 
once I had grasped it; it-is letting power 
slip from you.” 

She looked at me, not with surprise 
nor with assurance ; and then she looked 
up into the blue sky, where the end of the 
long pole was chained to the sweep. 

“ What would be the good, marm,” she 
said, “of having it down? My pail is 
full now, marm.” And ‘she stooped and 
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lifted the pail, but suddenly, seeming to 
recollect something, turned and looked to 
the distant mountain. Only for a mo- 
ment, then she was gone. 

I stepped forward and looked again 
upon her little vista. Through the 
break in the brilliant green I saw the 
bend of the wooded mountain and a 
broad belt of yellow light lingering be- 
hind and above the tree-tops. In the 
morning I could not see the separate 
trees even; now each branch of the ever- 
green trees was plainly distinguished, for 
the light was yellow and strong. But 
why should she, this girl, this hired help, 
look toward it nightly? Could she see 
and appreciate the delicate tints and 
sombre greens? 

I could not get her out of my thoughts 
after this. Not only the hands, but the 
eyes! how could they both have come 
into so incongruous a setting? or was it 
possible that the setting was not that, but 
only rough because unpolished ? 

A sudden thought occurred to me. 
Why not take her, polish her, make her 
whole beautiful as her hands? The eyes 
hinted at a soul beneath their brown 
depths. What they needed, surely, was 
only a few doors opened, only a little 
beauty and light let in. Suppose I 
try it? 

It startled me at first ; I grew used to 
it, though, and it fascinated me. Why 
should I not take her? there was no one 
in all the world had the right to say me 
nay. ‘I, Catherine Stoddard, could re- 
member back thirty-two years, had lived 
thirty-seven. For twenty years I had 
enjoyed my annual income of four thou- 
sand—all mine, no one to support out of 
it. “Give mea share; do not let it be 
incumbered by persons or conditions. I 
will be satisfied with less, so long as what 
I do have is mine,” I said to my brother, 
Bannatyne, when my father’s estate was 
being settled and they were urging me to 
accept as my portion the fine old house 
and grounds, and yet incumbering it with 


conditions of possible marriage and issue 
and death. 

I had my way, and, like my patron 
saint, for whom I was named, swore 
celibacy all the days of my life. It must 
be confessed, though, that often I had 
been lonely in these twenty years; often 
there had come to me a longing to have 
some one to belong to me, to be all mine 
own, though I would never have acknow!- 
edged this to Bannatyne or my friend, 
Christine Barton. But here was an op- 
portunity of gratifying the wish. Should 
I embrace it? I planned, I dreamed of 
it, and waking, planned again. And each 
day the hands crept deeper into my heart. 
I loved them, admired them, worshiped 
them; I began to want to touch them, 
and fancied what strength they would 
give, how effective they would be in 
pleading. And so daily they were before 
me; they seemed to implore me to take 
them, to give them soft ease, to put them 
in their rightful place. 

And I thought of the hands Vedder 
made, in his accompaniment to the Song 
of Omar Khayydm, “ Hands filled with 
the tangled skein of human life and in- 
stinct with meaning,” the tangled skein 
forming itself ever into that mystic swirl 
of life and death that seemed never absent 
from the painter’s thoughts. 

These white, beautiful hands appealed 
to me strongly, subtly ; this tangled skein 
of human life—what knot, what twist of 
it had placed the threads of mine among 
soft, easy ways, and hers among hard? 
Why had I right to step on velvet carpets 
while she scrubbed splintered floors? 
Was it a twist of the threads of her life 
and mine that gave to me square, thin 
hands and round, colorless eyes, leaving 
to her those exquisite ones? Had the 


, tangle given her my eyes and hands, or 


had I taken from her this innate sense of 
refinement that had been my solace from 
a child? Which was the robbed one, 
which the thief? 

It mystified me, it maddened me. I 
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threw down the copy of Stuart Mill—I 
tossed it on the table beside Comte and 
Hume and Locke, tossed from my mind 
their “ Induction and Causation,” their 
“ Methods of Agreement and Difference,” 
and “Residue and Concomitant Vari- 
ation.” I had laid by the summer to 
these studies, had come down to the 
valley to pursue them in quiet. But 
here was an opportunity of penetrating 
nature other than by induction, here was 
something real to study, something to 
prove. : 

Suppose I took this girl with the hands 
and eyes, put her in dainty attire, let her 
live in rich, shaded rooms, and eat of 
delicate fruits and viands, and be among 
strong, stirring pictures and beautiful 
people—would there not be a response, a 
thrill of like life, a bursting of the caged 
soul? Aye, surely. 

By a process of elimination I set aside 
as unimportant the other facts which 
stared me in the face—the rude body, 
the rude surroundings from a child, the 
wholly uncultivated: mind. The hands 
and eyes were there, and a proof that all 
else was, only dormant because of a not 
proper atmosphere. 

While the spell was upon me she came 
to the well, and I stepped to the door 
and called her in. She obeyed the sum- 
mons, only lifting her eyes in the least 
touch of wonderment, and sat back in 
the velvet chair I had placed for her with 
an inborn grace, I thought. 

Drawing a hassock up beside the chair, 
I sat down and touched the white hands 
that laid on the arm of the chair. Ah! 
what gracious things would they not be 
capable of? 

“ Miranda,” I said, “how long have 
you been living at service?” 

“Seven months, marm.” 

“Will you stay at the place you are 
now all the rest of the summer?” 

“Oh! no, marm!” she said, “they don’t 
care for me any longer; because the 
teacher he doesn’t board there now, nor 


the clerk, and Mrs. East says, marm, she 
can do her work herself.” 

It had been a perplexing thought how 
I was to get Miranda away from her 
place ; but here was the way made plain, 
a sure proof that I was doing the right 
thing. So I told her what I wanted of 
her, keeping my eyes on her face and 
watching all its phases of wonderment 
and delight and indecision and pleasure, 
as I pictured to her in glowing colors the 
dainty dress, the rich food, the elegant 
home, and the great city’s ways and 
sights; the free use of gold for all her 
desires, the free love of my heart. I 
fascinated her and gained my point. She 
would go with me in the morning, and, 
meantime, I was to write a letter to her 
mother, explaining it all. 

She left me, her face all eager with 
excitement, and went out and took up 
the heavy pail—“for the last time,” I 
thought, exultingly. But I noticed she 
turned and looked to the mountain before 
she walked away; and, as she looked, a 
shadow came over the bright eagerness 
and the eyes were dim. 

I told good Mrs. Jane that I had al- 
tered my summer’s plans and was going 
back to the city, paid her twenty dollars 
in gold for the disappointment, and then 
began to pack my trunks in a sort of ex- 
ultation. I had something to study now, 
some one to watch over, some one to be 
all mine. I put Mill and his com- 
patriots in the bottom of my biggest 
trunk, saying to myself that I would 
study them next summer, when Miranda 
and I would be in England; and then I 
began to imagine Miranda in blue flan- 
nel traveling suit, to tone down the yel- 
low shock of hair, walking the deck of 
the palace steamers ; I could see the look 
in her eyes when she would pass with me 
down the nave of St. Paul’s or West- 
minster and face the choir; how white 
her hands would look, how like chips of 
marble they would gleam on the balus- 
trades of gray stone and granite! Hardly 
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could I sleep the long night for thinking 
of it, and mapping out all the untried 
years. 

At a little after nine in the morning, 


"just as I was wondering if, after all, she 


would elude me, there was a timid knock 
at the door—and Miranda! 

She was attired in a whole dress of 
dull red, that brought out a roseate glow 
on her face and yellow hair. On her 
head was some sort of antique hat of 
mountain style, which to my overwrought 
imagination seemed to be trying to be 
true to its mechanical law of rising as 
high as its source ;—mine, according to 
the prevailing fashion, rested flat as a 
newspaper on my lengthwise puffs. 

And the hands had cloth gloves, pur- 
ple at that, overthem. I shuddered, and 
doubted; with the hands covered, and 
the red dress on, she looked so like what 
she really was, a hired girl from the 
mountain. Should 1?—but I smothered 
the feeling before it could form itself into 
a thought, and we started for the depot. 

At nightfall we reached the city. I 
had dispatched to Julia and Hetty to 
have the parlors and bedrooms aired and 
lighted so the gasiliers were brilliantly 
burning when we drove up to the house, 
and through the portieres as we passed 
through the hall were glimpses of the 
blue and gold of the parlors. Miranda 
gave a sigh as we entered. I fancied it 
was one of content that she had at last 
found her true level. 

Allof August we stayed in the city. I 
had beautiful artistic dresses made for 
her; instead of roseate stockings and 
rubbers, I gave her morocco slippers and 
satin shoes. The daily perfumed baths 
toned down the blowsy face; the soft 
brushing smoothed the yellow shock into 
a ruddy gold. 

I had given her no studies; that was 
my plan, my problem. I was to let her 
alone, to surround her with beauty, and 
see if she would not blossom out instinct- 
ively ; for I had fancied her a bud all 


ready to blow if given the proper atmos- 
phere. I was t» make the setting of the 
stone pure and bright, and see if the stone 
would not prove a gem, and shine; I was 
sure the gem was pure. 

My friends were at the seaside or 
mountain; no one saw Miranda to know 
her. I played for her beautiful sympho- 
nies and studies and sonatas; I laid fine 
engravings and views about; we drove 
and walked and I read and sang to her. 
Now and then she said something which 
made me think she was undergoing the 
process, would in time blossom. But 
there was no soulful light yet in the eyes, 
no gleam of hidden spirit over the face, 
I tried to be patient, though, and was 
never once faithless. 

September came—September days, 
often beautiful and bright in the country, 
oftener hot and oppressive in the city. 
The pavements and stone walls and brick 
houses were heated to a furnace heat; 
the wind hardly blew over the scorching 
scene, and we were all wilted in the tor- 
rid air. I was sitting alone, one of these 
hot mornings, in my shaded parlor, cool- 
ing drink beside me, palm leaf fan in my 
hand, idly planning for Miranda, won- 
dering what she would make in the years 
to come, fancying how she would look 
when she would be twenty-one, and a 
bride, perhaps, in white moire and pearls 
and duchesse lace and orange blossoms ; 
and I thought of the morning she came 
to me arrayed in her red dress, ready to 
enter into this new life. 

At the contrast of my two mental pic- 
tures I laughed aloud—a habit I had. 
As the laugh died away, a consciousness 
of some one in the stillness came to me, 
and I turned and looked toward the door. 
Miranda was there—Miranda! In the 
ruddy dress and thick boots and ancient 
hat! I began to laugh again, when she 
came quickly though reluctantly forward, 
stood beside me. I gazed at her in 
amazement. Was this a bit of acting? 

“O marm! you'll forgive me!” she ex- 
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claimed, “but I can’t stay any longer. 
You’ve been good to me, but I aint 
happy. I thought I would be, and I 
liked the pretty clothes and the big house 
and the silver dishes on the table ; but 
they aint everything, marm. It does 
not suit me ; I was never made for it, and 


the heat it fairly chokes me, and I don’t | 


care if I do tell you—I’ve got a beau on 
the mountain home. He’s Sylvester ; he’s 
been waiting for me two years, and I 
haven’t served him square in coming 
here and planning to give him up.” 

I did not speak in the pause she made; 
it pleased me to be still and let her talk. 
When she began again she seemed em- 
barrassed, and fumbled nervously with her 
dress. The hands were covered with the 
odious cloth gloves. If they had been in 
sight I never could have been so cruel ; 
they would have moved me to pity her, 
would have compelled me to. 

“T love him, anyway,” she continued, 
“and it aint no good for me to know 
more than he does. That’s what mother 
said when I wanted to go to school last 
winter, instead of going to the valley to 
service. I told her I would like to know 
some more if I was to get married in a 
year. And she said—this was what she 
said, marm: ‘ You don’t want to know 
more than your husband; they don’t 
like it; they like to be biggest in every- 
thing ; and you'll be happier if you Jet 
them be. It isn’t natural for a man to 
took up to a woman and ask her about 
things, and he’s the one to be respected.’” 

Shades of Catherine of Seville! To 
hear such sentiments in my house! 

“So I think,” Miranda said, “as how 
I'd better go back again, seeing that I 
love Sylvester and want to marry him.” 

I noticed that she had lapsed into the 
old, rude vernacular with the old clothes. 
That was a little triumph of my theory. 
She had seemed, unconsciously, to speak 
properly in her rich attire, never once 
marring their appropriateness. As she 
ceased speaking, she looked appealingly 


up at me; but I gave no sign of relent- 
ing, and, after a few moments of silence, 
she continued : 

“This isgnot the first time I have 
thought of it. I haven’t ever forgotten 
it; but I’ve kept shoving it down and 
saying to myself that I would forget. I 
haven’t, though ; and to-day I looked out 
of the east parlor-window, and there was 
a little place, marm, right through the 
trees, where I could see the Blue Hills. 
There was a place like it in the valley— 
I could see it from the well—it was a 
piece of Sylvester’s farm, and when the 
sun had just gone down you could see 
right through the branches of the spruce- 
trees. Sylvester said, when I told him, 
that he would always go there and stand 
by one of the trees when the sun was 
going down, and maybe I’d see him. I 
never did; but Sylvester he thought I 
could see miles off, because my eyes were 
so big. I always looked, though, when I 
went to draw the water.” 

This was it, then; this was why she 
had looked sad when she turned from 
there that last night; this explained the 
shadow and the tears ! 

“What will you do?” I said; “ how 
will you get home? and when will you 
want to go?” For even then I did not 
choose to relent. How could I find words 
to express my disappointment ? 

“Oh! I can go,” she answered. “I 
remember how we came, and I’ve enough 
money for my ticket. The mail-man he 
comes to the valley twice a week for the 
mountain mail, and he lives on our road. 
I can ride over with him.” 

“ Certainly,” I said. 

Then over and over she thanked me 
for all I had done, and said that it was be- 
cause she was not really fit that she went 
away. I watched her closely as she 
talked. The face was softer, certainly, 
than when she came; the figure was 
better, the voice sweeter; but the eyes, 
that I had so hoped would become soulful 
and beautiful, were not; they were big, 
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brown, limpid still, but no expression, 
alas! none. 

I called Jane and told her to accom- 
pany Miranda to the depot nd put her 
on the right train. I saw that she had 
sufficient passage-money, and then I turned 
my head aside and looked steadily out 
of the window. At the door she fumbled 
and could not open it with the clumsy 
gloves on. She drew them off. 

I could feel that she was doing this, 
though I did not see. I knew the white 
of the hands were dimming the porcelain 
knob, and I tried not to look, but could 
not resist. There they were—strong, 
white, and beautiful! the nails like a 
flutter of rose-petals blown over the 
whiteness! I stretched out my arms in- 
voluntarily, I felt that I must keep them, 
must bring them back. I had loved them 
so! Why were they given to her? why 
must they go from me? 

They were gone, and I was alone. 

For hours I sat there, going over every 
detail of my plan that had proved so 
miserable a failure. As I thought of 
this last incident I was ashamed of my 
coldness and cruelty. I might have been 
sympathetic, might have given her all 
her clothes and belongings to help in her 
new home, Yet, whyshould I? She had 
found them all to be burdensome, she had 
been unhappy because of them—why 
should I force them upon her again and 
mar her rude life with Sylvester? 

How had I failed? I could not deter- 
mine. But I kept all the story to my- 
self till in the late winter, when I told 
my friend, Christine Barton. 

She laughed merrily, and she said, put- 
ting her arms up about my neck: 

“© you poor St. Catherine! What a 
wheel of torture you are twisting your- 
self upon, with all these ideas and fancies 
and studies of yours! Let them be, and 
be an every-day woman! Why, bless 
you, dear, you need not be so disgusted 
because of Miranda leaving all this 
luxury for that Sylvester of ‘thers. I do 


not blame her one iota. Plebeian or pa- 
trician, these lovers absorb one’s whole 
thoughts ; I have one myself, and, though 
he is a different variety from Sylvester, 
yet he is the same species ; for I could 
not be content in the Queen’s palace with 
him in the Lone Valley. He is the very 
Rev. John Eggleston, my dear, and he 
lives in Brighton, your summer haunt ; 
so now, instead of paying your board to 
meek Mrs. Jane, you shall move your 
dainty parlor to the Manse and bide 
with me, for I am going in the spring.” 

She did. And one day in early July 
I received a dispatch ; it ran thus: 


“Miranda and Sylvester to be jined. 
John is to jine them. Do come.” 


I went; and in the heat of the July 
Sabbath we drove across the green valley 
and up the wooded mountain road to the 
little school-house where the meeting was 
to be. “The ‘jining’ is to be after the 
service, you know,” explained Christine 
as we filed into the little entry-way and 
settled our draperies and waves, which 
the vigorous mountain wind had disar- 
ranged. 

Inside, on one of the side seats, sat 
Miranda. I saw with a little glad sur- 
prise that her dress was blue ahd simply 
made, her hat actually of the same shade 
and trimmed with only a ribbon. Her 
wedding suit had been modeled from her 
morning dress. She looked pretty; her 
face was soft, and if ever there was a 
glimpse of soul in the big eyes it was 
there then, on this her wedding-day. 

She started a little when she first rec- 
ognized me, but she did not stare, like 
the others. Perhaps she had gained that 
from her short life with me. 

I looked around the school-house for 
Sylvester, searched closely along the 
well-filled seats on “the men’s side,” 
looked them over and over again, and 
gave up finding him, when on one of the 
scarred, notched desks I saw a new hat 
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—a soft, black felt, with a cord and tas- 
sel on one side, a primrose in the band, 
and peeping from beneath it a thumb 
and finger of a white cotton glove. Be- 
hind the hat sat Sylvester. He was not 
tall, he was not handsome nor big nor 
broad-shouldered, but small, thin, red- 
haired, and freckled ! 

I had fancied he would be big and 
commanding-looking, anyway. Perhaps 
his heart was big and true; I hope it 
was full of love for the great-eyed little 
girl who sat across the aisle gazing out 
of the window over the waters of the 
broad bay. What was she thinking of, 
I wondered—longing for the pleasant 
ways of her city home and regretful of 
her choice? anxious as to the possibili- 
ties and doubts of her future? Pshaw! 
her mind was probably at rest, and I was 
as bad as the country folk in staring 
so. 

I listened to the cultured, yet plainly 
worded sermon, and I looked round on 
the faces of the weather-beaten men and 
worn, tired women, drinking so eagerly 


’ these words of life. What a tower of 


strength the text was: “ Lo, I am with 
you alway, even to the end of the world.” 

From one window I could see the 
beautiful valley, from the other the blue 
waters of the bay, and the misty island 
three miles out. What a place to live 
in! What inspiration to gain from the 
valley and the hills and the sea! I did 
not wonder the pastor was awed, that he 
spoke with a depth of eloquence I had 
never heard surpassed ; and I experienced 
with the people the regret when he 
paused and said, “ Let us pray.” 

Then came the ceremony. The two 
“contracting parties” walked up and 
stood before the little wooden table. The 
pastor spoke the few words of admonition, 
joined the hands, and made the twain 
one. Those snowy hands! how beautiful 
and wonderful they were! Christine in- 
voluntarily started forward when she saw 
them, and the Rev. John Eggleston 


glanced quickly from them to me. He 
had heard the story long before. 

_“ They do say they be as white as that 
when they’re just out of a black wool 
tub,” I heard an admiring voice behind 
me whisper. The benediction came, and 
then the meeting was out. 

I stepped forward and shook hands 
with Sylvester; then I took both Mi- 
randa’s white ones in my own, and bent 
and kissed her on the great eyes. I 
could not wish her joy; how could there 
be joy in such a dull, barren life? If she 
had stayed with me! and I thought of the 
bride in moire and pearls and duchesse 
lace and orange blossoms— 

Ten years passed. All of the ten I 
was in England. When I returned, I 
went down to the valley to my Chris- 
tine ; and on a waning summer afternoon 
the pastor drove me up the mountain to 
see Miranda. He put me out before a 
small, shingled, whitewashed house. In 
a field at one side was a man piling burnt 
logs ; in the window were five child faces ; 
and in the doorway stood Miranda—not 
a girl now, but a woman, with a house 
and husband and children. 

She knew me at once, and seemed glad 
to see me. She brought me milk and 
ginger cakes; and the hands she passed 
me the filled tumbler with were white as 
the milk within. She talked to me freely 
and calmly of all her life; of her children, 
their ages and attainments, and how won- 
derful the little one was who died. Then 
the pastor drove up, and I rose to take 
my leave. I could not forbear asking 
her one question, as she stood before me 
in the doorway. Within, were the tow- 
headed children, the rough, bare floors ; 
without, the charred fields, the red-haired, 
blackened man ; she stood between—fresh- 
looking still, large-eyed still, and the 
hands resting against the framework of 
the whitewashed door—how yellow and 
gray the whitewash seemed ! 

I looked straight into the brown eyes, 
and I said : 
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“Are you happy, Miranda, happier 
than if you had remained with me?” 

“Oh! yes,” she said, “if you'll excuse 
me; I was not ever suited for the other 
life, and could never have been happy in 
it.” 

I knew she meant it. And I thought, 
as I drove down to the valley, of the first 
time I came face to face with her, and 
spoke to her; the reply she made floated 


back to my mind, and I wondered if 
there was not philosophy in it. She had 
no need of the wellsweep, because her 
pail was full, was what she had said. 

And I, I had fancied that because the 
heights of luxury and refinement were so 
far beyond her reach, she would want 
them—Her pail was full, her life com- 
plete without. 

DororHEA DEan. 





JEAN MONTEITH 
By M. G. McCLeLLanp. 


Author of “ Oblivion” and “ Princess.” 


CHAPTER I. 
ALARIAL fever, with a typhoid 
tendency, was rife in the land; 
every house was a hospital, every family 
could swell the sick-list with one or more 
victims. Among the hills, in the out- 
lying district, the mischief was deadly 
enough; but in the straggling, out-at- 
elbows village, the force of the disease 
was trebled. 

The village, called Melrose by a home- 
sick Scotchman who had been its founder, 
was situated among the foot-hills of the 
Cumberland Range, where it crosses the 
northern part of Alabama. It had 
started well up on the hillside, but had 
gradually slipped down on to the lowland, 
through which flowed the sluggish stream 
that supplied motive-power to the cotton- 
seed-oil mill, which was the principal in- 
dustry of the place. Houses,of the better 
sort still looked down from the vantage- 
ground of the hill, but the village proper 
lay at its foot, and the main street, 
scarcely more than a country road, was 
not a hundred yards from the banks of 
the river. It extended from the west 
end of the village—where were the few 
stores, the church, and the “ Black Bear” 


tavern—to the east end, where the shan- 
ties of the colored mill-hands were hud- 
dled together. 

Here malaria made its stronghold, en- 
trenching itself, with ague for advanced 
guard and typhoid for a grim reserve ; 
here the people took to their beds in 
earnest, or, at best, crawled feebly about 
their business, too racked and tormented 
to have strength or faith left to pray for 
the frost which would be their bodily 
salvation. 

The cause of all the trouble was a very 
great improvement set on foot by an en- 
terprising farmer from Vermont, who had 
come down to the South, as to a land of 
promise, with a little money and the hope 
of making more. He bought a goodly 
tract of land for a price that made him 
wonder, and sent North for his family, with 
intent to stay and grow a vine and fig-tree. 

The farm was a mile above the village 
and more adjacent to the mountains, and 
on it was a great, green pond, the delight 
of frogs and newts and village lads and 
lassies and the cause of half the sickness 
that visited that region. It was a pretty, 
pestilential spot, much overgrown, and 
with no means of flowing outward; for 
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time and neglect had caused the ditch, 
which had been its outlet, to become 
choked with weeds and rubbish. It did 
its nefarious work so slowly, bred its 
miasma so insensibly, and looked so pretty 
withal, under its marsh weeds and lilies 
and the waving of its long-limbed willows, 
that people forgot to put the blame where 
the blame was due, and took no steps for 
the mitigation of the evil, content, to ad- 
mire the beauty of the spot and to accept 
their chills as celestial dispensation. 

With the new blood came a different 
standard and a different way of viewing 
nature. Enterprise took a hard grip on 
the farm ; intelligence, cultivated to the 
point of obstinacy and there left, cast a 
seeing eye over the situation, and energy 
promptly turned the cesspool into the 
little river. This was a notable bit of 
engineering and an improvement on na- 
tive customs; it deserved applause, for 
by it two full acres of arable land had 
been recovered and a good farm rid of a 
nuisance that for years had depreciated 
it half its value. The only drawback 
was, that the whole thing, from inception 
to carrying out, had been premature. 
Knowledge is wonderful, and enterprise 
is better; but, to be thoroughly effective, 
both should be a trifle modest. 

“Ef you-un aim ter drain thet thar 
pond o’ you-uns, mister,” drawled old 
Jack Johns, when the subject was mooted 
on the tavern porch, “ I reckon you mout 
ez well wait t’well arter frost. Ther bot- 
tom o’ ther pond hev been er stranger ter 
daylight fur better’n fifty y’ar, an’ ther 
sun hev got er sight o’ power. Thar’s 
truck thet banks up under water, truck 
thet rots an’ makes er stink, ef onduly 
fetched ter view o’ sunshine. Wait t’well 
arter frost, naybor; wait t’well arter 
frost.” 

But this the man of enterprise refused 
to do, having a large contempt for the 
counsel of the thriftless; besides, he had 
arranged to have the work done at once, 
and had no mind for waste of time or 


money. To do him justice, he had, de- 
spite his knowledge, no realization of the 
fervor of the Southern sun at noonday or 
the languor of the Southern air at night- 
fall, which will absorb all floating poison 
and then forbear to carry it out of the 
country. And dearly did he pay for his 
sin of scorn and heedlessness; for the 
demons of disease, set at liberty by his 
ditch, swooped down on him and his 
among the first, and cast all prone upon 
their beds, smitten of chills and sorely 
buffeted by fever. With the effect of un- 
popular enterprise burned and shaken 
into him, the stranger, therefore, entered 
on a season of repentance, and swore by 
the graves of his fathers that, if the 
Lord should spare him from his own, he 
would attempt naught in this forsaken 
country, save the getting out of it without 
due consultation. 

The doctors had a weary time of it, 
because there were so few. In lonely 
districts, apart from competition, the stir 
of money-getting, and the hope of fame, 
the professions are scantily represented— 
enough to carry on the ordinary work of 
life when there is no haste or pressure, 
but never enough for the management of 
a crisis without an overstrain which is 
sometimes fatal in its results. 

In all that region, to cope with the giant 
Disease, there were only two physicians— 
Dr. Fergus Monteith, who had been the 
public breakwater against the tide: of 
death for many years, and a young man 
named Ravenel, who had come to Mel- 
rose six months before through the influ- 
ence of Mrs. Tinsley, the wife of the 
minister, who was his kinswoman. 

Dr. Ravenel was a slight, well-knit 
young man of five or six and twenty, 
dark-eyed, energetic, and intellectual. 
In manner he was nervous and vivacious, 
showing a strain of Gallic blood ; in tem- 
perament he was cool, practical, and pro- 
gressive. To get all possible good out of 
the old ways, but not to let them block 
and chain him, was his practice, and, 
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like most young and active-minded men, 
he was as full of theories as a gander is 
of persistence. 

Among other inventions with which 
his genius toyed was a cure for malarial 
fever, which for potency and power went 
miles ahead of the established practice. 
The remedy was in the form of a hideous 
solution against which the senses entered 
protest as well as the quailing stomach. 
In odor it suggested the orthodox con- 
ception of the reek of the bottomless 
abyss, and in taste the very pestilence 
and death it had been concocted to avert. 
This medicament would explore the sys- 
tem from citadel to outworks, search out 
malarial germs, and put them all to flight, 
leaving the patient—barring a taste in 
the mouth and an odor in the nostrils 
that stuck by him like a dun—as good 
as new, and better. 

In the efficacy of the compound Dr. 
Ravenel believed with the faith of an 
inventor, and he prescribed it whenever 
he got the chance. But he was new to 
the place, and his theories were new and 
a departure from time-honored precedent, 
so the people, case-hardened in conserva- 
tism, would not believe in him nor send 
for him if they could help themselves, 
nor willingly allow one drop of his stuff 
inside of them. A suspicion of its smell 
had gone abroad and turned them all 
against it. It was odors and innovation 
that had made them ill, they said, and 
they had no mind to try them further. 
Old Jack Johns had been heard to re- 
mark, tentatively, that “ther ha’r o’ er 
dog was good fur ther bite ;” but every- 
body knew that old Jack was a radical 
and a follower of new lights. 

“What the devil makes them so pig- 


’ headed?” fretted Dr. Ravenel, impa- 


tiently. “The fever is making headway 
among the whites every day. I go to see 
them, whether they send for me or not, 
and prescribe and all that; but what 
good does it do? They say, ‘ Yes, sir, 
mebby so, sir; in co’se you uns knows 





yer bizness ; but they don’t mind a word 
I say nor take a drop of my medicine. 
As likely as not they throw it out-of- 
doors and boil up a lot of bark and stuff 
that some old woman’s grandmother 
‘lowed war good fur agurs’ way back in 
the time of Noah. It’s enough to make 
a saint swear to be balked by ignorance 
and obstinacy in the way I am.” 

The Doctor threw himself into a chair 
and kicked aside a hassock irritably. 
He had just come in from a thankless 
round among people who did not want 
him and was feeling sore and baffled. It 
is hard on a man to feel power of any 
sort inside him and be balked of its natu- 
ral outlet, and Dr. Ravenel felt that the 
probabilities were in favor of his benefit- 
ing the sick if they would only let him. 

The Rev. Mr. Tinsley, an easy-going 
man, much in the habit of dropping into 
Ravenel’s office to talk or read the 
papers, felt that the young man was be- 
ing unfairly treated, so he laid aside his 
paper and administered consolation. 

“They'll come round after awhile,” he 
said, in his soft drawl ; “ give them time. 
The absorption of a new idea is a slow 
and painful process—they shrink from it. 
You are a new idea, and they shrink 
from you. Rest easy; they’ll bolt you 
whole before long.” 

“ Much good it will do them,” growled 
the Doctor; “the press is now. Death 
is bolting them as a blacksnake bolts 
frogs. The medicine does do good. Look 
at the negroes! They take it, and all 
my colored patients are improving.” 

“Oh! negroes will take anything,” 
affirmed Mr. Tinsley, speaking hastily, 
but without discourteous intention. 
“They’d turn a drug shop into their in- 
sides any day for the pleasure of. the 
thing. Negroes dote on physic, and the 
worse it tastes the better they like it.” 

“They’ve got more sense than the 
whites,” retorted Ravenel ; “there is Jim 
Peters’s family, down by the mill ; they 
were all down with the fever—seven of 
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them. They are convalescing now, and 
Jim went back to work this morning. A 
white family, in the same lot, were taken 
at the same time. They wouldn’t send 
for me, and couldn’t get Monteith, who 
is driven night and day, so they doctored 
themselves, and two of them have died 
and the rest are very low, they tell 
me.” 

The minister looked grave. 

“T know,” he repeated, “they are ter- 
ribly opinionated and narrow—so many 
of them have got Scotch blood. I’ve 
been urging them to send for you, but 
they say your practice isn’t like Mon- 
teith’s.” 

“They don’t know what it’s like. 
They don’t give me a chance. My prac- 
tice is that of the new school. Monteith 
approves of it. We've met in consulta- 
tion once or twice. He’s no bigot.” 

“They are used to Monteith.” 

“They are killing him. He is in the 
saddle from daylight till dark, and often 
far into the night, riding from Dan to 
Beersheba, and here am I, a hale, able- 
bodied fellow, who ought to be doing 
most of the work, sitting still in my office 
swearing. It’s Monteith I’m thinking of 
as.much as the sick. He is being worked 
to death, and there don’t seem to be any 
way to stop it. I don’t care a copper for 
the confidence of the people after the 
stress is over. I want it now.” 

Mr. Tinsley took up his hat and stick ; 
it was getting toward his dinner-hour, 
and his wife disliked lack of punctuality. 
As he held out his hand he said : 

“Do what you can, Ravenel, and I'll 
try to help you. There is a look about 
Monteith’s face that I don’t like much. 
I noticed it yesterday. He is being over- 
worked, I fear.” 

“ He’s being killed, I know,” repeated 
the other man. “If the fever should hold 
much longer, and he don’t take some 
rest, he will be a dead man inside of three 
months. Monteith isn’t young, and flesh 
and blood can’t stand the strain he’s put- 


ting on himself. He ought to refuse to 
go to the people, and force them to send 
for me.” 

The minister spoke quickly : 

“He couldn’t do that, you know. 
He’s known these people all his life. 
They depend upon him ;” then, after a 
pause, he added, a trifle irrelevantly, “ It 
will be hard on Jean.” 


CHAPTER II. 


A MAN rarely dies of overwork all at 
once. He wastes; the machinery, worn 
by too constant friction, labors on, but 
labors heavily. If there should be or- 
ganic disease during the season of pros- 
tration, it will make headway, sapping 
and mining and carrying one defense 
after another. It was so with Dr. Mon- 
teith. All through the sickly season he 
worked at high pressure, sparing himself 
nothing, and when the lowered tempera- 
ture and sharp frosts of autumn brought 
him tardy aid, it came too late to be of 
much personal benefit to the overstrained 
man. He kept going, it is true, but more 
and more slowly as the sturdy mind met 
with ever feebler response from the wan- 
ing physical powers. 

“1’m wearing out, little one,” he would 
say, half sadly, to his daughter Jean ; 
“the engine don’t answer the demands of | 
the engineer any longer. The springs 
are worn, and the wheels are getting 
clogged. We'll have to push it on to 
the siding soon, dear, and leave the track 
clear for a new one.” 

“The passengers would fold their 
hands and say their prayers in earnest 
then, father,” Jean would reply, in lov- 
ing pride in him. “They would think 
total wreck the smallest ill impending. 
You forget that new things are at a dis- 
count here.” 

She -vould run out to the gate to meet 
him and smile and jest, while he let him- 
self slowly down from his horse, with his 
hand in the mane, instead of dismounting 
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with the old, strongswing of the muscular 
frame. And still smiling, she would take 
the bridle from his hand, and fasten the 
good horse to the hitching-post, and draw 
his arm around her owa young shoulders, 
and lead him up to the house. 

She was not frightened about him, even 
when the circles under his eyes deepened, 
and his step faltered and his arm on her 
shoulders trembled. He was tired, worn 
down with over-exertion; this dreadful 
fever, the exactions of the people, who had 
been merciless to their old friend, the 
constant anxiety and the lack of proper 
food, which for weeks had only been 
obtainable in hurried snatches, at long 
intervals—all this had told upon him. But 
it was over now; there were no new 
cases ; the old ones were progressing favor- 
ably, and soon he would be able to rest— 
to rest and grow strong again. 

The idea that her father might be 
dying never entered her mind. Disease 
and death not infrequently formed the 
topic of their conversation, for the Doctor 
was an enthusiast in his profession, and 
his daughter interested herself in the 
things that interested him. But such 
questions had been abstract; in no way 
did they touch her. She was prone to 
abstract views as yet; her life had been 
sheltered and uneventful. Her father 
formed her active element ; was the vent 
for all emotion. Into his nature she pre- 
cipitated her own as fully as she could ; 
his aims, hopes, and ambitions were the 
solvent that held hers in solution. 

The realization of the grief in store for 
her came to Jean one evening as she sat 
alone with him in his study before the 
blazing hickory logs. The evening meal 
was over, and Jean’s household matters 
had been attended to, and she was ready 
for their usual occupation. 

This was the revision by Dr. Monteith, 
and the copying by Jean, of the MS. of 
the great work which would make the 
name of “Monteith” one of weight and 
honor in the scientific world. It was an 





exhaustive treatise on “Nervous Dis- 
eases,” their causes and treatment, in 
which the author had taken up, what he 
conceived to be, an entirely new line of 
thought. The subject was handled psy- 
chologically as well as physically, and 


the theories developed were the crystalli- 


zation of years of research and experi- 
ence. Into the work the Doctor had 
thrown all the force of a trained intellect 
and a sympathetic nature, and as the 
plan of it had expanded into nobler form, 
and become imbued with deeper human- 
ity, it had absorbed more and more of 
the good man’s life, and had become as 
dear to him as the pulse of his heart, as 
dear as was the child, with whom, in his 
mind, it had been twin-born. 

But life, that had held much bitterness 
for the Doctor, had dregs that were like 
aloes to him. His work was not finished, 
and, by him, it would never be finished, 
for he was dying, and he knew it. The 
reservoir into which he had faithfully 
guided each stream of thought, each rill 
of experience, must remain locked to the 
world, or have its flood-gate raised by 
another hand than his. He fought his 
battle manfully, striving for patience, for 
acquiescence in a decree which he knew 
to be unalterable; but there would come 
times when it would seem to him a terri- 
ble pity, a waste that was hard to com- 
prehend. He was dying, and in no way 
did his life, to him, appear to have 
reached fruition. 

“Don’t bring out the book to-night, 
my child,” he said, when Jean rose from 
her place at his knee to make the usual 
preparations. “I don’t feel up to it, 
We will rest to-night. There is some- 
thing I want to say to you.” 

Jean came to his side at once. “ Does 
your head ache, father?” she asked, lay- 
ing her cool hand on his forehead. 

“* Not especially ; I ache all over, child. 
Sometimes it seems best that I should 
give up altogether, Jean, and sit quietly 
in the chimney-corner until the end 
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comes. I’m worn out, body and mind— 
body and mind both.” 

His look was so depressed, his tone so 
unutterably mournful, that Jean was 
startled. It was unlike her brave, cheer- 
ful father to give way like this—he who 
rarely admitted fatigue, who never yielded 
to despondence. A cold fear slipped into 
her bosom and coiled around her heart. 
She looked at him anxiously, seeking re- 


assurance; but, as she looked, her heart . 


grew faint and the fear tightened its hold. 
He was ill, very ill; the hollow cheek, 
the languid movements, the shortened 
breath, the heavy circles under the eyes 
—told a tale to her quickened vision that 
made her blindness of weeks—or had it 
been months ?—seem past understanding. 
Where had her eyes, where had her love 


* been, that she had not observed the 


change long before—had not foreseen it 
with love’s prescience? An agony of 
terror and self-reproach arose within her 
and laid hands about her throat. 

The Doctor lay back in his chair and 
watched the flames leap up and curl 
around the logs. It was cold outside— 
on the ground and the trees and the 
fence-rails lay a rime of frost. The fire 
burned warmly and filled the old-fash- 
ioned room with light and comfort. On 
the top lay a damp, unseasoned stick of 
white oak; it would not burn, and clouds 
of dense, black smoke enfolded it. The 
flames caressed and coaxed it, trying to 
dispel the smoke and warm it into re- 
sponsiveness ; but the log sulked on, and 
presently the flames left it and renewed 
their hold on the lower logs, which be- 
neath their ardor slowly melted. Then 
the tough heart of the white oak began 
to glow—reluctantly at first, and then 
with steadfast heat. 

Jean nestled close to her father’s side 
and took his hand in both of hers—the 
brave, skillful hand, that was so gentle, 
so helpful. She would not give way or 
make a scene or exhaust his strength ; 
she had sufficient knowledge of his art to 
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realize that there are times when self 
must be set aside, when feeling must be 
held under ; and had she been as ignorant 
as the veriest boor, her love would have 
taught her. She would be strong and 
bright and brave and never let him see 
her anxiety or guess at the fear in her 
heart. It would be time enough to think 
of herself when he should be well again. 
She put the other possibility resolutely 
away and said over to herself, “ When he 
should be well again.” 

Soon the Doctor began to speak of 
business. There would not be much, he 
said, but enough to keep up the place 
and to live on in the quiet way in which 
they had always lived. He had been a 
careless man, neglectful of material in- 
terests in the press of other matters. His 
will and a paper of directions were in his 
desk ; the care 6f the property had been 
given into Mr. Winthrop’s hands—he 
had been made trustee. He was a law- 
yer, and would do all things needful to 
spare her trouble or annoyance. There 
were some outstanding accounts which 
might be presented, but must not be 
pressed, because the people were poor 
and the year had been a hard one. He 
wished her to keep the home together as 
long as there should be need, and after 
that she might sell it if it should seem 
best to her. Clive Winthrop would at- 
tend to it all and bea stanch friend to 
her. He wasa good man. The Doctor 
looked at his daughter wistfully, and 
passed his hand softly over her hair. 
Her head was pressed against his knee 
and her eyes were on the fire. She did 
not seem to be attending, although when 
the Doctor said more words in praise of 
Winthrop she assented absently. The 
father sighed ; it would be lonely for her 
when he should be gone. 

After a moment he spoke again. 

“Be tender with her, Jean—tender 
and patient, as I have tried to be. It 
will be a thankless task, my darling, for 
there will be no love to lighten it. But 
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keep her with you, child; never send 
her away among strangers. I could not 
bear it. It isn’t her fault. She is bear- 
ing the sin of others. Be gentle with 
her—gentle and pitiful always.” 

“© father!” almost wailed the girl, 
“I am—I have been! all these years 
since I have been old enough to under- 
stand—ever since that night when 
knowledge of how it was was burned 
into me, I have tried—tried loyally.” 

“T know, my darling, and it has been 
hard. I would have spared you had it 
been possible—would spare you now were 
the power with me. The bitterness of 
death, my little one, is that I must leave 
this burden on your shoulders. God 
help you! I think sometimes that it 
would be better if you had never been 
born.” 

The wind moaned and whistled as it 
swept around the corners of the house ; 
the shutters rattled as though a hand 
shook them; the limbs of the trees 
creaked ; away in the distance a dog 
howled—a long-drawn note that the 
echoes caught and repeated. 

“ Don’t judge her, Jean—your mother, 
It was not altogether her fault. I blame 
myself bitterly, ceaselessly. If I had 
acted differently, been more watchful, 
more prudent, things might have been 
different. But my time was so engrossed 
—I did not realize the danger—-she was 
much alone and suffered as only a ner- 
vous woman can suffer.” 

His voice was low and quivered with a 
reflex of the pain that was making his 
soul sick within him. Jean took his 
hand in hers and laid her lips against it. 
The wind died away in a whispering 
sigh ; over the warm heart of the coals a 
white ash was forming. 

“Take care of my book, Jean,” he 
said, presently. “I leave it to you, a sacred 
charge. If I could have finished it—if I 
could have given the world one perfect 
work, my life would not seem such an 
utter failure. It is hard and bitter; but 


I am schooling myself to patience. Keep 
the book by you, my child, and later on 
give it into hands competent to carry 
through what I have commenced. All 
the material for the second part, the 
notes, memoranda, etc., are ready, and 
only need to be digested and brought 
into proper form. There is much that I 
meant should go into that part—thought 
and experience that would be of inesti- 
mable value to the book; but that is out 
of the question now. There is enough 
material to give a scholar insight into my 
method and my grasp of the subject—to 
enable him to comprehend and carry out 
my thought. It would have been a joy 
and pride to have my name alone upon 
the title-page; but I must put up with 
divided honors. Only, child, be careful 
—test your man thoroughly ; know that 
he is a ripe and finished scholar. Don’t 
give the work into unworthy hands.” 

Jean raised her head, and turned her 
face toward him. 

“T will not fail you, father,” she said, 
steadily ; “your work will be safe with 
me. It shall have justice. I will be 
faithful in all things—faithful and true 
as the sword to the hand that wields 
it.” 

The Doctor drew her to his breast. 

“My little one,” he murmured, ten- 
derly ; “how can I lay the burden of my 
life upon you? How canI doit? You 
are so young, my brave darling, that to 
let you pledge yourself seems selfish—al- 
most cruel.” 

Jean raised her hand as a man does 
when about to take an oath. 

“T will swear it, father,” she said, 
solemnly. “There is no one in all the 
world but me. I am yours, and your 
work is mine. I will take it up where 
you lay it down, and be faithful to it as 
far as in me lies—so help me God.” 

Then she dropped her head upon his 
shoulder with a pitiful wail : 

“O father! father !—get well !—iry to 
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get well for my sake! 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Bor getting well, or even trying to get 
well, was beyond the good man’s power. 
He lingered a few weeks, growing steadily 
more feeble, and at last, on the morning 
of the New Year, ere day had fully 
dawned, ‘he entered into rest. 

The neighbors were very kind, helpful, 
and considerate, for the Doctor had been 
the friend of high and low, and his death 
was a common sorrow. They came and 
went about the house and strove to com- 
fort Jean, telling her how much better off 
her father was and that resignation was 
her duty. She listened, gazing at them 
with strained, tearless eyes, and a look on 
her face that almost made them conscious 
of the inadequacy of their well-meant 
words. She thanked them; but they did 
not touch her, and they brought no 
tears. 

“TI don’t understand her,” said Mrs. 
Tinsley, almost in tears herself. “To-day 
at the grave, when I thought she must 
break down, she was as quiet as possible 
—far the most composed person in the 
churchyard. When the earth struck 
against the coffin I got close to her, feel- 
ing sure that she would cry out; but she 
only shivered. I don’t believe she has 
shed a tear. What can she be—a stone?” 

“No; a woman, and that’s a much 
more incomprehensible thing,” replied 
Dr. Ravenel, who had walked home from 
church with Maud Tinsley; “don’t you 
see that she is stunned? Nature has 
been’ thrown out of gear, and has to pull 
herself together before she can perform 
her usual functions. She hardly realizes 
yet where she is hurt or how. Give her 
time, and let her alone, all of you, to 
work this thing out for herself. It will 
be better so.” 

“ But ‘it will look so unfeeling,” mur- 
mured Maud, raising her beautiful eyes, 
filled with ready tears, to her cousin’s. 
“Tt makes me cry every time I think of 
her standing there so still and white— 
and—and unnatural. Don’t you think 
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so?”’— appealing to him—‘“don’t you 
think it unnatural for a woman not to 
weep in trouble?” 

Dr. Ravenel watched the tears quiver 
on the long, dark lashes and then fall on 
the soft cheek. His heart stirred, and 
he felt that this was the poetry of grief. 
There was another sort, though —the 
prose of real woe, tense and strong; the 
kind that goes into few words. He knew 
it well. 

“For most women, yes,” he answered, 
“but not for her. To her sort tears 
come as slowly as they do to men. A 
woman like that wrestles with grief. Let 
her alone. That’s my advice to you all. 
Don’t fuss around her or torment her 
with attentions, and, above all, don’t in- 
sult her sorrow with ‘consolatory plati- 
tudes.’ ” 

Mrs. Tinsley drew herself up. 

“T’m sure, Theodore,” she remarked, 
with asperity, “that I have never tor- 
mented Jean in any possible way. I 
never intrude sympathy or attentions on 
anyone. Dr. Monteith was a good man 
and we were all warmly attached to him, 
and we have tried to be kind to Jean on 
his account as well as her own. As to 
‘fussing’ and ‘tormenting,’ as you are 
pleased to call it, I don’t think any of 
that has been done. I’m distressed for 
the child, and I have talked to her as a 
mother and a Christian ; it was my duty. 
And I don’t understand how the con- 
solations of religion can ‘insult’ any 
one.” 

“There, there, Margaret, never mind 
about getting on your high horse,” inter- 
posed her easy-going husband; “ we all 
know what Ravenel means—that Jean is 
in too stunned a condition to comprehend 


_ what’s said to her, much less to be com- 


forted by it. He spoke from the stand- 
point of his profession, and from the 
standpoint of mine I can’t say but what 
I agree with him. Leave Jean’s spiritual 
case in the hands of the Great Physician, 
my dear. Hecan manage it. Our part, 
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just now, is to look after her body. Is 
any one with her?” 

“No one, except her mammy. Ever 
so many of us offered to stay with her, 
but she declined—said that she would 
rather be alone. What could one do?” 

“What about? is there nothing—” 
hesitated the minister. 

“Nothing at all that I know of. I 
tried to find out something from mammy, 
but she was very guarded, and I did not 
like to question the other servants.” 

Dr. Ravenel glanced from one to the 
other, but the subject was not pursued, 
and he shortly afterward took his leave. 
There were still a few cases of fever 
about, the aftermath of the disease, and 
Dr. Monteith’s illness and death had 
thrown the work on to the younger man’s 
shoulders. 

Meanwhile Jean sat, huddled together 
in her father’s arm-chair, in the _ be- 
numbed torpor which is an inevitable 
phase of grief in strong natures. Her 
“mammy” came in from time to time to 
attend to her bodily needs; but she was 
@ quiet woman, and she understood her 
nursling too well to offer any sympathy, 
save such as could be conveyed by terms 
of childish endearment and tender strok- 
ings of the bent head with her dark 
band. 

It had turned cold, and the ground was 
frozen hard; there had been snow the 
day before, an unusual thing in Alabama. 
The wind had drifted it in heaps, leaving 
most of the ground bare. The January 
day had closed in darkly, and the house, 
half a mile from the village, was very 
quiet. The shutters had been closed, but 
the curtains were looped back. Jean, 
sitting over the fire, could hear the sound 
of a horse’s hoofs away on the road toward 
the mountains; the atmosphere was heavy, 
so that sound could travel a long distance. 
The horse was coming on at a hard gallop, 
and Jean listened, as she had listened to 
similar sounds many times before. In 
the beat of the iron heels she could read 





the story of illness, terror, and urgent 
need of aid. This messenger must pass ; 
there was no help here for sick or suffer- 
ing. Her breast heaved and her hands 
wrung themselves together. 

What was that? There must be some 
mistake. The long gallop ended at the 
gate ; the latch clashed as the gate swung 
open; footsteps came rapidly up the walk 
and on to the low front porch; a knock, 
sharp and imperative, fell on the closed 
door and echoed through the empty 
house. Jean turned her head and waited 
for an answer to the summons. None 
came. Mammy was in the upper part of 
the house and the doors were closed ; the 
other servants were at their houses in the 
yard. The knock sounded again, louder 
and more insistent. Jean rose mechan- 
ically to answer it herself, but paused as 
the footsteps advanced along the porch. 
A hand was laid on the shutters, and 
they were shaken sharply. 

“Is anybody thar?” a voice called. 
“Ef thar is, fur God’s sake answer. I 
can’t make anybody hear, an’ I want 
ther Doctor. Whar is he? It’s life an’ 
death.” 

The awfulness of the summons struck 
the listener like a blow. There had been 
patients everywhere, even back in the 
recesses of the mountains. The weather 
had been bad, and few people passed ; 
news traveled slowly in the winter. This 
messenger did not know that his ride had 
only brought him to a grave. 

Jean advanced to the window, raised 
the sash, and pushed against the shutters. 
They were hard to open, and the man 
outside jerked them with his strong hand. 
He was a rough backwoodsman, clad in 
homespun ; his trousers were thrust into 
his boots ; the brim of his limp wool hat 
was turned up against the crown; his 
sunburned face, with its unkempt beard, 
was made almost pathetic by its anxiety, 
and his light blue eyes eagerly explored 
the room behind her. Jean knew him. 
His name was Danvers, and he had 
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worked for her father once when she had 
been a child. His distress was palpable ; 
evidently he had ridden far and fast. 

“What is it? Who is ill?’ Jean 
questioned. 

“My baby, marm, little Ferg—him 
ther ole ’ooman named arter ther Doctor. 
He’s mighty low. We-uns air afeard he’s 
dyin’. Whar’s ther Doctor? Ef he 
aint at home I must ride arter him. It’s 
life an’ death. Whar is he?” 

Jean’s breath tangled in her throat. 


“ We buried him at noon to-day.” The_ 


words came in a sort of dry sob. 

The mountaineer staggered and caught 
at the side of the window with his brown 
hand. 

“ Good—God—A’mighty!” he said, 
slowly. Then, his own urgent need get- 
ting the upper hand, he cried out to her: 
“ What kin I do? God in Heaven! what 
kin Ido? He were all the hope we-uns 
hed. Ther boy will die!” 

“Ride on for Dr. Ravenel—in the 
village, you know. He’s very skillful ; 
he’ll do all that can be done. Ride 
quickly! go at once!” She spoke in 
short, hard gasps; she was in the grip of 
her own pain, but she was sorry for him. 

The man shook his head. 

“ He aint thar—I passed him ez I come 
down the mounting gwine somewhars at 
er gallop. I dunno whar, nor which er- 
way; the road forks arter ther place I 
passed him. God above! ef I jest hed 
knowed, I’d er stopped him ef I’d er hed 
to knock him off’n his horse. Good 
Lord! good Lord! to think—an’ ther 
chile so low !” then, roused from his ab- 
sorption by the look on her face, he 
added, quickly : “God forgive me fur er 
brute! You-uns hev got ther butt-end 
o’ ther load to tote, an’ I sorry fur yer 
frum my soul. We-uns hey lost ’er fren’ 
fur time o’ need; but fur you-un ther 
row will be weedier thanthet. I’m sorry 
fur yer—sorry frum my soul.” 

Jean put out her hand to him and re- 
turned the pressure he gave it. A reso- 
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lution was forming in her mind, and, in 
her tense mood, it seemed to her that she 
could feel her father’s presence in the 
room, that it urged her to action. 

“What’s the matter with the child?” 
she asked. 

But the father could not tell. The 
boy had been puny ever since he had had 
the fever, early in the autumn. He did 
not thrive. That morning the children 
had been wild about the snow—they were 
not used to snow. They had collected 
enough to make snow-balls to pelt each 
other. One of the larger children had 
crammed a handful down the little fellow’s 
back, and he had come in to his mother 
crying. She had taken off his wet frock 
and got him an ear of pop-corn and 
popped it forhim. He had eaten it and 
been comforted ; but after awhile-he had 
begun to cry again, and finally to scream 
so that they could do nothing with him. 
Then he had had a “sort of a fit,” his 
wife said, and had sank into a stupor. 
They had grown frightened, and he had 
come straight off for help. He dared 
not go back without it, but must; for if 
the child should die, he must be beside 
the mother. 

While he talked Jean had taken a case 
of instruments from a cabinet, and laid 
it on the table with her father’s saddle- 
bags and whip. The man watched her, 
not divining her intention, but finding 
relief in giving his trouble words. Ina 
moment she turned to him and held out 
a key. 

“Take this,” she said, “and go round - 
to the back porch. In the outside closet 
you'll find two saddles; take them, go to 
the stable and saddle both horses. If 
Uncle Ben should be about, tell him you 
have my orders, and make him help you. 
Leave your own horse here; he’s blown 
and tired. Be as quick as youcan. We 
have lost too much time already.” 

Danvers stared at her, turning the key 
in his hand ; he failed to catch her mean- 
ing. 
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“Ther Doctor’s dead,” he said, slowly. 
“ What air yer gwine ter do?” 

“His work,” she answered ; “go and 
do as I tell you. If you stand there star- 
ing, the child will die. I’m going with 
you—will help you. You can trust me. 
Now go! we haven’t a moment to lose.” 

Like a subaltern at the command of 
his officer, he went instantly, and Jean 
busied herself with the needful prepara- 
tions. They must ride as she had never 
ridden in her life if such skill as she pos- 
sessed was to be effective. When the 
heavy cloth skirt had been slipped on, 
and the little fur cap tied firmly down 
with a long veil, Jean crossed the passage 
to a door opposite her own. It opened 
into a sort of ante-room, and beyond was 
another door concealed by a heavy felt 
curtain. This Jean opened also and 
glanced in. The inner room was dimly 
lighted by a shaded lamp and the glow 
of the wood fire. All was still, and the 
sound of regular breathing told of slum- 
ber. Closing the door noiselessly, Jean 
retraced her steps; at her own door she 
paused and locked it, removing the key, 


lest mammy should discover her absence . 


and become frightened. Then she re- 
turned to the study, slipped the instru- 
ments into her pocket, caught up saddle- 
bags and whip, and let herself out through 
the study window, which she carefully 
closed behind her. 

Danvers had the horses at the gate by 
the time she reached it, and swung her 
up to her saddle without a word ; then he 
threw himself on to the big gray that had 
been the Doctor’s. Mile followed mile, 
the horses galloping side by side, the 
riders intent only on speed. The road 
wound among the hills, ascending and de- 
scending, rough and rocky. Sometimes 
it broadened to a wagon track, sometimes 
narrowed to a bridle path. In the ravines 
and gullies snow lay in white patches ; 
but the road was bare and frozen hard, 
like stone; the iron shoes fell on it with 
the dull, regular beat of the hand-ham- 


mer on metal. In some places small 
streams crossed the road, turned now to 
sheets of ice, over which they jumped 
the horses, for fear of a stumble or fall. 
It was cold, with a keen wind from the 
east. Jean shivered, and her companion 
reined back his horse and rode up on 
the side next the wind, to shelter her 
with his body. 

“How much farther is it?” she asked. 

“A mile,” he answered. “My house 
is beyant thet thar pine woods. Turn in 
here, Miss Jean, it’s the nighest way,” 
and laying his hand on her rein he 
guided both horses into an opening 
among the trees. 

The track narrowed, and they were 
obliged to follow it in single file. The 
trees sheltered them from the wind, 
which moaned overhead, as the wind 
only moans among pine boughs ; themoon 
had risen, but it was dark among the tree 
stems. Jean could hardly discern the 
tall figure in front, but her horse followed 
his leader steadily. A thrill of happiness, 
almost of exultation, passed through her ; 
grief fell away, and the awful sense of 
bereavement withdrew. into the back- 
ground. Her father seemed to her no 
longer dead, only, as it were, in another 
room, resting in the certainty that it 
would be well with his work ; that it was 
in his child’s hands, and that she would 
be faithful. 

It grew lighter; the trees stood farther 
apart, and the’ horses could move abreast 
again; a carpet of pine needles covered 
the frozen ground and muffled their tread. 
The moonlight silvered the tall shafts of 
the pines, and made more dark the 
canopy of boughs ; the wind had sunk to 
a whisper, and like spectres they seemed 
to flit through a spectral forest. 

Soon they came to a clearing with a 
log cabin in the centre, from the window 
of which streamed a light. Danvers dis- 


mounted and lifted Jean from her horse. 
Three or four hounds rushed out from 
under the house and barked; he spoke, 
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roughly to them, and kicked them right 
and left with his heavy boots. 

As they entered the cabin, a woman 
who was seated beside the fire looked up, 
hope and expectancy quivering in her 
face. On her lap lay a child, with his 
head propped against her arm. His lit- 
tle face was pinched and livid, the circles 
around his eyes and mouth were purple, 
and his labored breathing filled the room. 

“ Whar’s ther Doctor? 
uns find him? Whar is he?” Her voice 
was sharp with anxiety, her eyes explored 
the space beyond the door. 


Couldn’t you-' 
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Jean came forward and bent over the 
child. 

“T have come,” she said, simply. “I 
know what to do. You may trust 
me.” 

The woman moved aside, and her eyes 
sought counsel of her husband. He bent 
down and whispered in her ear. Then 
he raised himself up and said aloud : 

“Don’t hinder her none. Give her 
her way with ther boy. Thet war a true 
word she spoke just now. We-uns kin 
trust her; she hev set her hand to her 
father’s work.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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SILENCE. 


CHAPTER I. 
Y name is Judith Overton, or rather 
that is the name by which I am 
known, the name by which I have al- 
ways been known, and the name which 
will be placed above me when I go down 
to my grave. But— 

What my name is I do not know—I 
never shall know. For I am one of 
those nameless waifs, left at night by 
some shame-haunted creature, with tremb- 
ling hands and agonized and averted eyes, 
at the door of what some bleeding heart 
prayed God, I doubt not, was a home of 
love and kindness and generosity. So 
my name—the name my mother gave 
me, I meari— is one of the things I shall 
never know. My name is Overton, 
though. But—that is the story. 

Is there any human life which has not 
somewhere in it the material for a story 
stranger than fiction ever dared pen? I 
sometimes think not. For I know so 
well the unearthly strangeness of my own 
story. I feel so fully the awful horror of 
it—feel it to this hour—and shall feel it 
until sense and sight drop away from me 
forever. 


I am what they call a cultured woman. 
I have been a student all my life. And 
the reason has been—F rank Overton. 

Frank Overton was—is—my cousin, 
or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say he is the nephew of the grandly 
noble man into whose home my baby feet 
unwittingly found their way in those 
days before they had grown strong 
enough to walk or wander—in those - 
nights before I had learned to choose or 
will or plan. Is it not strange that the 
story of one woman, at least—her heart- 
history, her life-history—is a tale of 
weakness and silence and helplessness? 
Mine is! 

Frank Overton was my cousin, then, 
or rather I called him so. His face is 
my oldest memory. His face will be my 
last one. - 

I loved him before I could speak, be- 
fore I could walk. I shall love him when 
the hand of death has stilled my limbs and 
set the seal of silence on my lips forever. 
’ Frank Overton was a hard-working 
student as a boy—because he loved 
study. So I was a studious girl—be- 
cause I loved him. 
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Later in life, as the years went by and 
he grew to a noble young manhood, while 
I stood looking shyly over the threshold 
of young womanhood from the happy 
realm of the joyous girlhood mine had 
been, I learned to love learning for its 
own sake. But—lI loved Frank Overton 
no less—no less! I loved him more and 
more as the years passed over us. 

Do not think me unwomanly—im- 
modest. I—I am only telling the truth. 
You’d agree with me, doubtless, that a 
woman on her death-bed—a woman with 
the shadows of the unseen world falling 
darkly around her feet—would find it 
right and wise to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Is it 
not so? ' 

Well, I am strong and robust—but 
I’ve learned the lesson of which we have 
been speaking. I fancy I have learned 
it thoroughly and well. 

Frank is famous now, a great physi- 
cian and surgeon—a man whose good 
fortune it has been to stand between 
death and those whose lives have been 
surrendered to the destroyer’s will by 
others less wise and skillful than he. It 
is needless to say that I am proud of 
him. 

I—I dislike to say much of myself. 
In the days when the most important 
part of the story of my life was being 
acted out, I was no actor in it myself; I 
said nothing, did nothing, looked noth- 
ing; I was no more than a piece of stage 
furniture in the great drama which 
meant as much to me as anything can 
ever mean to any woman in the world. 
Why should I speak of myself? 

And yet, I will say that I am a gradu- 
ate of Vassar; that I have traveled and 
studied in Europe, that I am quoted as 
an authority sometimes in a narrow de- 
partment of physical science. I regret, 
just now, having never loved literature 
instead of science, because I might make 
this story more direct and entertaining if 
that were true. It would only be for 


Frank’s sake, of course; I should not 
regret inadequacy or the shafts of criti- 
cism for myself; it would all be for 
Frank’s sake. But then, after all, my 
whole life has been for his sake—all that 
I am, all that I have been, all that I 
shall be. 

I wake up in the night oftentimes, 
when the world is silent and the stars 
above keep watch over the whirling 
world—so far as human eyes can see— 
and I thank God that He sent me where 
he did and that He gave me the guiding 
care of Papa Overton, as I call him, the 
father-love of a man who never had chil- 
dren of his own to bless him, and that 
through it all my life has been what it 
has been. 


CHAPTER II. 

I was just past my twentieth birthday. 
T was at home from school, spending the 
long summer vacation. Frank was also 
at home, and, as the residence of his 
father was less than half a mile from 
that of Papa Overton, he spent by far 
the larger share of his time with us. 

I had recently learned two things— 
two startling and thought-compelling 
things. One was the history of the way 
in which I came to be an Overton, the 
truth that the lady whose love I could 
remember as having - been so tender and 
steadfast in the far-away and shadowy 
years of my earlier life, the lady whose 
white-faced silence—followed by her, to 
me, mysterious and unexplained absence 
—had been the first remembered sorrow 
of my life, had not been my own mother. 
Papa Overton had told me all about it. 
He had told it lovingly—tenderly. But 
it had been a terrible shock to me. 

The other thing I had learned had 
been the manner of my love for Frank. 
No one had told me of that. I had 
found it out for myself. Did he know 
my story? Hedid. What did he think 
of one who had no name but a borrowed 


























and fictitious one? I did not know. I 
could not tell. I dared not try to guess. 
And yet—the fact that I did not know 
was almost torture to me. Then, one 
evening, Papa Overton had been joking 
Frank about some young lady of whom 
he had written once or twice during his 
last college year. I could bear it no. 
longer. I had made some excuse, some 
frivolous one, I doubt not, some false one, 
I am sure, and had hurried away to my 
room. There, with the stars looking in 
on my long agony, I fought it all out—or 
perhaps I should say that I found the 
necessity there would be for the struggle. 
I—I loved Frank Overton. I loved him 
with all my heart and soul and strength. 
Not with the cousinly love which J had 
had for him for so many years that I had 
fancied that was all; no, not that, God 
help me! And he was rich. He would 
be famous. The woman of whom Papa 
Overton had spoken was doubtless beau- 
tiful, while I had never been vain enough 
to. think myself more than pretty; she 
was most likely talented, while I had 
learned only by hard work; I knew that 
her family was old and proud, while I— 
= 

And I cried myself to sleep that night— 
I,a woman of more than twenty—though 
I had never done so before in all my life. 

The days went wearily by. I grew 
pale, listless, dispirited. I think Papa 
Overton became anxious regarding my 
health. As for me,I didn’t care. If for 
me there was no future with Frank, there 
was no need of any at all. I didn’t feel 
afraid I should die—I was only afraid I 
shouldn’t. 

Frank grew silent and self-absorbed. 
He did not come to see us as often as he 
had. I reasoned that this was because of 
his new-found hopes. 

A wall of coldness and formality, slight 
and intangible, so frail and tenuous that 
I think Papa Overton never noticed it 
nor dreamt of its presence, gradually rose 
up between us. Ah! well; it was right! 
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it was right I should hide my secret from 
him, even though my rudeness cost me 
many a sharp pang. And he—he was 
right in being loyal to the fortunate 
woman who had won his love. 

There is one evening which is so 
stamped upon my memory that I shall 
never forget it. It was late in Septem- 
ber. The full moon rose in the clear, 
blue eastern sky; the falling leaves rus- 
tled along the walks, beaten by the 
western wind, and heaped and unheaped 
themselves under the wavering shadows 
of the trees upon the lawn. 

Up from the west crept a thick, black 
cloud of storm. We sat on the piazza, 
facing the north, watching the great dip- 
per wheel slowly through the polar dark- 
ness, until the western clouds had their 
way with the night—until they had shut 
out all the light overhead, and had swal- 
lowed up the moon in their blackness. 
Then we went in. 

Is it usual to let storm suggest death ? 
Or were we the only ones to let the 
shadows of midnight fall deeper than the 
present, farther than the physical, into 
our futures, and into our very souls? 

We had talked of cheerful things while 
the moonlight filtered through the fading 
vines and lay in checkered brightness 
along the piazza floor. But now, now 
we told wild stories of death and loss, 
stories at which I shuddered—stories at 
which I shudder yet. 

I remember one, a tale Frank told of 
a college friend of his who had seemed 
dead, and who had been saved from the 
grave only at the last moment. It af- 
fected me deeply, I could not tell why. | 

“I hope,” said I, turning to Papa 
Overton, “that you will see that I am 
never buried alive. Burning alive would 
be better than that.” I shuddered. But 
Papa Overton smiled. He was inclined 
to favor cremation. I knew it. 

The storm came soon, a gusty downfall 
of rain, and a mad whirl of wind which 
made the shutters rattle, and which 
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tossed the smaller branches of the groan- 
ing trees down upon the lawn in sad pro- 
fusion. 

We bade each other good-night soon, 
and went to our rooms, Frank re- 
mained with us, and, though his room 
was far from mine, I went to sleep—a 
troubled and dream-haunted sleep—at 
last, with a far, faint odor of cigar smoke 
stealing into where I lay. Poor fellow! 
he evidently could not sleep. Was it 
possible he was not sure that the lady he 
loved had an equal love for him? I 
pitied him—pitied him sincerely. And 
yet, his modesty alone was hurting him ; 
should he not know that no sensible 
woman would refuse the offer of the love 
of such a man as he? 

I went to sleep with the roar of the 
tempest in my ears. For a long time the 
sound entered into and mingled with my 
dreams. I tossed from side to side of my 
bed, tired and worn, yet without finding 


“any position in which I could be at ease. 


#n wakeful moments, moments in which 
I came back from the domain of sleep 
half way, at least to the regions of wake- 
ful life, I was conscious of some bodily 
pain which seemed new and strange to 
me. Then, as I dozed back into the 
realms of forgetfulness again, it became 
an indistinct and half-unknown feeling of 
physical disquiet—an impersonal illness, 
as though some one else were ailing and 
suffering while I was by and*had to help 
carry the burden of pain. 

I do not know when my pain-swept 
slumber fell into the full sweetness and 
rest of a blessed and dreamless oblivion. 
It was well toward daylight, I presume, 
for I remember lying in a quiet and rest- 
ful wakefulness for a little time in the 
interval between the pain of mind and 
body, and the rest which came to both, 
and hearing the storm dying away into 
the distance, while the light of the moon, 
low down in the west, lay along the floor. 
My night had been a bad one, a very bad 
one ; I remember saying softly, to myself, 


“ What of the morrow ?” and then I knew 
no more. 

I did not seem to wake gradually, 
when I came to myself again. There 
was none of the blissful half-waking and 
half-sleeping state in which one restfully 
yawns, stretches, and turns one’s self into a 
new and easier position for another nap. 
I did not move. I did not try to. I 
had never felt so fully as though there 
was no new position in which I could 
find more of rest. 

I had not known when I opened my 
eyes, or rather when I half opened them, 
for I seemed to be looking out from under 
my half-closed eyelids. I did not close 
them. I did not open them wider. I 
felt too lazy, too easy and happy, to try 
to do either. 

I was looking directly upward at the 
ceiling. I had never noticed so fully and 
exactly the pattern of the paper on it be- 
fore. I lay and counted the lines which 
ran in this way, the dots which ran in 
that, and wondered where the designer 
found his hints for the maze of labyrinth- 
ine gracefulness in which his work had 
resulted. I grew tired of this, after a 
time, and let my thought and attention 
go to something else, though I did not 
close my eyes nor turn away my head. 

Outside I could hear the river in the 
distance, the river over whose tree-shaded 
waters I had floated with Frank in so 
many of the forever gone days of happi- 
ness which the buried years had held for 
us. For us? Alas! Not for us, He 
had his happiness to look forward to. 
For me! I alone must look to memory 
for mine, all my life! 

I could hear the shrill cry of insects 
in the grass and among the trees. I 
could hear the sound of a dog barking on 
the lawn. Some laughing voice sounded 
through the sunny air. And still I lay 
there, motionless ; still I seemed bereft of 
care and will. 

I saw the sunshine on the wall. 
Strange how long I had slept! It was 
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already afternoon ; it was already late in 
the afternoon, and still I did not move; 
still I did not care. 

There were voices outside my door. I 
recognized them at once. Papa Overton 
and Cousin Frank were talking there. 
There was a strain of genuine anxiety in 
Frank’s voice, but father was reassuring 
him, 

“She has been tired and low spirited 
lately,” he said, “and we were together 
until late. After that, there was the 
noise of the storm to keep her from sleep 
and rest. It is little wonder that she has 
slept long. It will do her good.” 

“ God grant it,” said Frank. 

And I loved him more and more for 
the way in which he said it I wondered 
whether he could have spoken more feel- 
ingly if it had been of the lady of his 
choice, if he had spoken it to her, or 
alone by himself in that privacy where 
one may put his full heart in words and 
looks. 

I drifted away from self and sense as I 
thus wondered. I wondered whether 
Frank would be happy. Would he, per- 
haps, have loved me if he had never met 
her? Would he be happier—happier? 

And I came back to myself, and to the 
present again with a start—a start that 
was purely mental, however, for I did 
not move nor speak. I—I—I could not 
be quite certain, but it seemed as though 
some one had knocked at my door. Had 
it been so? Had they knocked several 
times? Had they begun by tapping 
lightly, only to end by a thunderous 
appeal that should have waked the dead 
— if the dead were wakeable? I did not 
know. I could not tell. I did not much 
care. 

There was the talking outside my door 
again, but the voices were so low that I 
could not catch the words. I only knew 
that there was anxiety in father’s voice, 
and that that in Frank’s tones had deep- 
ened and intensified. Suddenly father 
spoke loudly. 


“You can do it ?” he asked. 

“TI think so,” replied Frank, and I 
heard him move nearer my door. I heard 
him brace himself firmly upon his feet. 
I heard him set his shoulder against my 
door. I—I knew they were about to 
break it down. I tried to shriek, to raise 
myself in bed, to move hand or foot. 
But I could not. I tried madly. It was 
of no use. 

Passive as I had been ever since I 
woke, I lay there and watched the fan- 
tastic ugliness of the pattern of the paper 
on the ceiling, watched the sun shine on 
the wall, listened, prayed, waited! It 
was all I could do! I could not open 
my eyes nor shut them ; I could not move 
a finger; I suddenly discovered that I 
could not feel my heart beat, that the 
bed clothing did not stir above my breast, 
that I did not breathe—and— 

- The door shook under Frank’s pres- 
sure. He paused. He whispered my 
name. There was no answer. 

He gave his powers to the task again. 
The door groaned and splintered and 
cracked. He spoke aloud this time, and 
his voice vibrated with agony. I tried 
to answer him. But I could not do it. 
As well might one of the mummies of 
some once powerful ruler of an old for- 
gotten Egyptian dynasty, old and forgot- 
ten when Christ was cradled in a manger 
in Judea, have tried to speak from out 
his stone coffin, in the midst of some 
ruined and sand-hidden pyramid. My 
mad thoughts and wild wishes remained 
unsaid. I could do nothing. 

He sprang furiously at the door again, 
a wild, inarticulate cry, which had some 
faint likeness to my name, falling over his 
lips. The door went down. He entered 
the room. Papa Overton was only a step 
behind him. 

Frank stopped short, staring, in a hor- 
ror which grew deeper and more white- 
faced as time went by, at me as I laid 
there and looked into his eyes. 

“ Dead !” he said, brokenly. 
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And father staggered across the room, 
fell upon his knees at my bedside, put 
his arms about me, and cried in agony— 
“Dead, dead! O my darling! Oh! 
have mercy, God!” 

And I, from under my half-shut eye- 
lids, lying there under the border of the 
black cloud, into the murkiness of which 
all paths of humanity lead at last, 
watched them and listened to them. 


CHAPTER III. 


Deap? Was I? 

Papa Overton said so, kneeling by me 
and pressing hot kisses upon my white 
lips—weeping hot tears on my icy brow. 

Frank said so. And his hands trembled 
as he held a mirror before my face to see 
whether there was any remaining breath 
to stain its purity of surface. There was 
none; the glass was as bright and clear 
when he finished his horrible experiment 
as when he begun. So there was only 
one thing for him to say. He said I was 
dead. 

There was reason enough for saying it, 
too. Let me try to tell you why. Si- 
lence on my lips; stillness at my heart ; 
a dead inertness all along my limbs; 
these were all bad enough, but not all of 
these had taught me how like death must 
be the state in which I lay. But I—I 
saw my face in the mirror! I did not 
wonder they said I was dead. I should 
have said “ death!” of such a face as that 
at a single glance. What need to send, 
as they had done in frantic haste, for a 
physician? what need to call in more ad- 
vice? Did it need even as much skill as 
Frank then had—the skill of an inex- 
perienced but enthusiastic student—to 
say that nothing but death ever domi- 
nated the brain behind such a face as 
that? Dead? I should have thought 
so! If I could have managed to speak 
I think I should have told them that I 


agreed with them! 
And so, dear reader, if you ever have 


doubts as to what death has done, or left 
undone, for your loved ones, when you 
place the polished mirror above the still 
lips and wait prayerfully for the end of 
the test, which is excellent, though not 
final, be so kind and merciful as to lay 
your hand gently along the brow and 
over the eyes of the one for whom you 
hope and fear. Do not let life have the 
chance to see itself lie white and cold 
behind the mask of death; it would be 
an awful thing, a more horrible thing 
than words can tell or the imagination 
picture, to stand before such a helpless, 
hapless, stricken one as I—and drive her 
mad ! 

The Doctor came. He took plenty of 
time. He made many careful tests. He 
was gentle, tender, patient. But he stood 
up at last, his earnest face free from any- 
thing like doubt. I can seem to see it 
now, as I saw it then, as he stood facing 
me and half looking down upon me, while 
he talked to father and Frank, and 
Frank’s father and mother, and all the 
rest who had gathered there. 

“There is no room for doubt,” he said; 
“none in the least. The death was sud- 
den, but it is not unaccountable. I don’t 
know what the cause was, but one can 
easily determine that if you desire. But 
the poor girl is dead, there is no doubt of 
that.” 

“ There are strange cases of death-like 
suspended animation,” said Frank ; “ cases 
in which even the best of authorities have 
been in error. It sometimes happens that 
they come without much warning, and to 
those no more ill and tired than Judith 
has seemed to be for some days. I had a 
college friend once—” 

The Doctor smiled. It is with such 
smiles as that that wisdom has been put- 
ting youth and inexperience down into 
its “proper place” ever since any man 
was old enough and wise enough to be 
proud and prejudiced. 

“That’s all very true, Frank,” he 
said—*all very true and all very well. 
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But such cases occur only once in mil- 
lions of cases, and—” 

“ And this may be the one case in the 
million, sir?” asked Frank. 

“ And I know death when I see it. I 
am sorry, but there has not been any 
room for doubt here.” 

“We can at least keep the body until 
we are certain, I suppose?” said Frank. 

The Doctor did not deign to give him 
an answer. He turned his back on 
Frank, and, as Frank had come slowly 
across the room near to the bed on which 
I lay, “in order to stand between me and 
the Doctor,” I said to myself, he turned 
his back toward me as well. 

How I tried to scream! How I tried 
to move! How I longed for the power 
to raise up, slip silently from the bed, 


- and creep noiselessly across the room! 


Wicked, was 1? Thoughtless? Perhaps 
so. It is nevertheless true that not the 
least reason for my wish was the desire I 
had to frighten the fool who had turned 
away from Frank and who now addressed 
himself to father. 

“ We can at least determine the cause 
of her death,” he said, quietly, his words 
no answer to Frank, but seeming like an 
echo provoked by his question ; “it will 
be an easy thing to do that, and a speedy 
one, Mr. Overton. Shall it be done? 
Let the ladies go out into another room. 
You and your brother may remain, with 
a servant or two to help me, and—and 


‘Mr. Frank, if he’s strong-headed enough.” 


The Doctor took a small case of instru- 
ments from his pocket. He placed it 
upon the table. He opened it. He took 
out some cruel-looking knives and hooks 
and lances. I heard the door open and 
close. Frank’s mother and sisters had 
left the room. 

“What do you think ailed her?” asked 
Papa Overton. 

“T don’t know. It might have been 
her heart ; it might have been her brain. 
I incline to the belief that it was her 
brain.” 


“ And you propose ?” 

“*T propose to know.” 

“ How?” 

“ By examination. Let me open the 
skull, remove the brain, and—” 

I lost consciousness then. I should 
describe what happened to me if I had 
been in a normal condition to begin with 
by saying I fainted. As it is, I don’t 
know what to say. I know I lost con- 
sciousness. It was too horrible for one 
to listen to and live; think of it; dead 
and yet not dead, shut under the edge of 
the shadow which falls only along the 
boundary of another world, speechless, 
motionless, yet full of sense and the love 
of life, and compelled to listen to words 
which condemned me to death in a most 
horrible form, death in a few short min- 
utes, and gave me not so much as the 
poor boon of a cry of protest. My senses 
had been alert all the time, my sense of 
feeling not less than the rest; I had felt 
the sunshine search my face when they 
had moved me so that it fell upon me; I 
had felt every pressure of every hand 
which had done any kindly office for 
me; one or two little accidents had hurt 
me cruelly. I wondered whether, when 
he should deftly cut his way to my brain, 
he would hurt me as fiendishly as my 
sensitive condition promised ; I wondered 
how deep he would cut at the first stroke; 
I wondered whether he would set free 
my powers of speech and motion when 
he struck deep into my flesh and blood- 
vessels and nerves, whether I should look 
up into his face and shriek at him, 
whether his hand would have been so 
steady and his arm so strong that it 
would be too late then to have either act 
do me any good—too late for any hope 
for‘me. Is it any wonder I lost con- 
sciousness? Is it not marvelous, rather, 
that I did not go mad ? 

I was not lost to my senses and the 
surroundings long. Frank was speaking 
when I came to know anything again, and 
his words must have closely followed those 
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of the Doctor. What he had said at 
first I do not know. What I heard was 
this: 

“— uncertain whether it’s her head or 
her heart. Is it reasonable to suppose 
he can be certain it is death at all? why 
not wait until there can be no doubt ?” 

“There is no doubt now,” said the 
Doctor, his tones firm and even. 

“For God's sake, uncle—” began 
Frank. 

“‘T—I would like to know,” said Papa 
Overton, “ but—we will wait.” 

I almost drifted away into nothingness 
again, swept down by the flood of thank- 
fulness that came over my soul because 
Frank had saved me! 

Saved me? Had he? I came back 
to myself again. Had he done anything 
for me, after all? What is death? 
What do we know of it? What is there 
behind the doors at which humanity 
vainly listens? Dead? Might I not be 
dead? How could I be sure that I was 
not as dead as any one ever is? I be- 
lieved in the immortality of the human 
soul. I believed I should think and will 
and know, somewhere and under some 
circumstances, ages after my body was 
forgotten dust, ages—unending ages— 
after the earth itself should’ be only a 
drifting cloud of impalpable ashes, scat- 
tered by the winds of oblivion through 
the boundless realms of infinite space. 

And so—could I be sure I was not 
dead? Where would I have chosen to 
stay had death really come and choice 
been given me, during the few days dur- 
ing which they could keep my poor body 
in their sight ?—where but with those I 
had loved and with those who had loved 
me? where but with Papa Overton and 
—and—and Frank? Suppose I were 
dead? Suppose I had had my unspoken 
choice? Suppose my experience was 
only that which all the millions and mil- 
lions of the dead had had—unknown to 
humanity, because no one had ever re- 
turned to tell it; new to me, because I 


had passed the veil beyond which the 
secret had been hidden during all the 
years I had lived? 

I was not startled; I was not fright- 
ened ; but I more than half believed I 
was right. It was not a very strange 
surmise, after all, to one who has a deep 
and unfaltering faith in a world beyond 
this—an unshaken belief in a life beyond 
the grave. 

And if so—from what had Frank 
saved me? From nothing—from less 
than nothing. The Doctor might cut 
and carve as he pleased, my soul would 
escape his keenest blade and his quickest 
strokes; he might do as he would with 
my body—he could do nothing with me/ 
My love of science, my passion for ex- 
periment, rose up in me like a flood; I 
wished Frank had kept silent and let the 
Doctor have his way; it would have been 


interesting to me to know whether I . 


should feel the breeze through the open 
door as plainly, whether my vision would 
be as clear and my hearing as acute; 
whether I could think as definitely, will 
as strongly, love as passionately, after he 
had held my brain in his hand, carried 
it away, and placed it on some distant 
table—and after he had carelessly cut a 
piece from it, and was bending over it 
with a grave and anxious face at the 
glass of his microscope. I wondered 
whether it would have put me any far- 
ther from earth and its interests if he 
had done it; I wondered if it would have 
shut me any more fully and completely 
from an earthly future than I was al- 
ready. 

I half wished he had tried it. I was 


_beginning to have a great deal of curios- 


ity myself as to what I had died of. 


CHAPTER IV. 

I wAvE said I studied science. I have 
already expressed a regret at not having 
studied literature more fully. Let me 
now express one at not being better 
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versed in the languages, living and dead, 
than. I am. Our English tongue has 
many words which express ordinary oc- 
currences well enough, or, to reverse the 
statement, the ordinary events of life 
need not go unrecorded because of any 
lack of words; our language is well 
enough, generally, but I remember think- 
ing how tired and sleepy I was getting 
soon after the Doctor left, and wondering 
whether there was any better way of tell- 
ing what I was about to do than by speak- 
ing of a corpse going to sleep. Do you 
know of any ? 

I went to sleep, anyway, and not ner- 
vously nor unquietly. I had quite fully 
made up my mind I was dead, and I was 


‘determined to take things as calmly as I 


could. I had no doubt there would be 
much to claim my attention in the events 
of to-morrow, and my scientific tastes and 
culture prompted me to be ready to be as 
keen and accurate an observer as possible. 
I felt there would be much that was new 
and startling ; I had tried so to live as to 
be ready for the great change which it 
seemed so strange—strange—and yet so 
natural—to think was behind me instead 
of before; I should need rest for to-mor- 
row, so I sank quietly away to sleep. I 
bade my body a mental good-bye, ere I 
left my senses go; it had been a very 
good body ; a very serviceable one ; I had 
sometimes thought it a very pretty one, 
and had been a bit proud of it; I hated 
to leave it—but I doubted whether I 
should be inside it when I awoke again. 
* * * * 

It was very dark when I awoke. The 
room was close and hot. The curtains 
were snugly drawn down at every win- 
dow but one; through that one the moon- 
light fell into the room; it was night 
again, and I had been unconscious for 
some hours. 

A single small lamp, turned down low, 
stood somewhere in the room, and lighted 
some parts of it dimly. By its aid I 
made out the pattern of the paper on the 


wall—more fantastic, more intricate, 
more horrible than that in the room 
where I had been at the time of my first 
awakening, and I knew by it, after a lit- 
tle reflection (the reflection seemed 
needed ; perhaps my mind was not quite 
as strong as it had been), that I must be 
in the best parlor down-stairs. I was 
startled for a moment, and then seemed 
to forget that there was any reason why 
I should be. My mind surely wandered 
—I was pondering on a new question. 
What? Only this: I was wondering 
why those who had found it good and 
pleasant to give their enemies to the tor- 
ture, in the years of an earlier barbarism, 
had never risen to the heights of genius, 
invented wall paper, and left their vic- 
tims alone to count the lines and squares 
and diamonds and crosses and curves and 
—and—and all the rest. Perhaps it was 
because they would have found their 
wicked desires unsatisfied if the prisoners 
had suddenly and speedily gone mad ! 

I-was alone. The door stood slightly 
ajar. I could not see that it did, but I 
knew by the flickering of the low-turned 
lamp that an autumn evening breeze was 
stirring in the room. I could not feel 
the breeze myself; the air did not reach 
me ; I could not guess why. 

The door stood slightly ajar. On the 
other side of the hall, and a score of: steps 
beyond my door, there was one of the 
doors to the dining-room. That door, too, 
was open, for I could catch the odor of 
food—some of it food which had been 
favorite eating with me. And now, how 
I suffered. I had had no food for more 
than twenty-four hours. 

Light tones, hushed just enough to be 
inaudible and maddening, came in from 
the dining-room. There was the sound 
of half-suppressed laughter there. Good 
friends, kind neighbors, pleasant people, 
all of them, but they had not forgotten 
the creature comforts of the earthly life ; 
they had not lost all interest in the bright 
and cheery side of human affairs. I 
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wondered whether they would have 
talked as carelessly, and laughed as heed- 
lessly, if they had known that the dead 
woman was listening to them. I won- 
dered whether they would have been sel- 
fish enough or kind enough, I could not 
quite decide which it would have been, to 
have shut that dining-room door, keeping 
from me the odors of the food which I 
could not share, if they had known how 
hungry and thirsty I was. I wondered 
what any one of them would have done 
could he have known that the deceased 
was looking out from under her half-shut 
eyelids, waiting for the pleasure of the 
sight of a human face ; would they come 
if they knew how lonely I was? Or 
would they not? 

Lonely? lonely beyond the power of 
pen to picture! lonely and afraid. I 
had always shrunk from death. How 
awful to be shut up alone with it, fettered 
and silent and helpless! how more than 
horrible to be with this death, which was 
not death! how fearful beyond the might 
of words to express to be the only pos- 
sessor of this secret which was at once 
my hope and my despair! 

I wondered why papa did not come. 
Surely he could have spared the time to 
come in and sit by me for a little time. 
I—I should be gone soon. He would 
have no chance to take my white hand 
or stroke back the hair from my cold 
brow after a little. If he would come— 
if he would only come! 

And Frank—had I forgotten Frank? 
Oh! no. But doubtless he must write to 
his lady-love every night. It was not 
likely that the death of the nameless waif 
he had called “ cousin” would be enough 
to keep him from such a sacred duty as 
that. It would be unreasonable not to 
excuse him. 

Perhaps he would find an added zest 
in his writing to-night, a new inspiration 
in my death. I could fancy his telling 
the woman he loved how he and I had 
boated in the summer, hunted nuts and 
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berries in the autumn, and skated on the 
river in the long, bright evenings of our 
childhood’s winters. He would say some 
kind things of me, I felt sure; for he had 
always liked me a little, or seemed to, 
and I knew he had the power of being 
pathetic when he had a pen in his hand. 
He would do me justice, perhaps, and pic- 
ture my sad fate in such a way that she 
would shed tears, and— 

I could have cried aloud in my agony 
had not my rebellious nerves and my un- 
responding muscles denied me. Weep 
over me! Frank’s sweetheart weep over 
me! Anything but that; spare me from 
that, O God! 

There were voices in the hall; they 
came from the other way. Two, at least, 
had not found pleasure in the dining- 
room. Was it possible that any two were 
keeping an equal fast with me? Were 
they going hungry and thirsty because I 
must? Had they forgotten to eat and 
drink because they could remember noth- 
ing but that I was dead? 

They came nearer. The voices, low 
and cautious, became a little louder. I 
could distinguish some words now. Papa 
Overton and Frank were the two who 
were coming. 

“T am very glad,” said father. 

Was he? Glad? And I dead only 
that day ! 

Then Frank spoke again, long and 
earnestly and gravely, with a quiver of 
passion in his voice that I. had never 
heard there before, but so low that I 
could not catch his words. I wondered 
whether he was speaking of me; it would 
have been so natural, with me lying so 
nearhim. I half believed he would have 
done so had he known how anxiously I 
listened for a single word. But the pas- 
sion, the love and tenderness, the wealth 
of strong and manly devotion in his tones, 
what did all that mean? . He could hardly 
have seemed more full of feeling had it 
been the woman he loved who had been 
dead instead of me. 








His voice ceased. There was a long 
pause. 

Then papa’s voice, full of emotion and 
sorrow, was heard again. 

“ Approved ?” he said, “approved? It 
would have been the proudest and hap- 
piest day of my life.” 

Alas! could it be possible that they 
had so soon forgotten me? Were they 
already planning for pleasure ? And they 
stood at the very door of the room in 
which I was enduring martyrdom. 

Martyrdom? yes, and more; for now I 
knew that I had been half mad in the 
afternoon, made so by the danger and 
terror through which I had _ passed. 
Alive, not dead! and unable to give a 
sign, unable to make a movement or utter 
a sound! alive, and going down to my 
grave as surely as time went on. Unless 
a miracle came my way, strong in a God- 
inspired mandate to make the sun stand 
still, I should be buried alive! 

The two men came slowly in. They 
drew near me ; they leaned down over me, 
resting their hands on something. And in 
a moment I knew why the breeze, which 
had beaten and fluttered the light, had 
not reached me. J was in my coffin! 

“T insist on keeping her one day longer 
than is usual,” said the young man. 

I wondered at his language, but I 
thanked him in my heart. “ While there 
is life there is hope” may be a trite say- 
ing. I surely could think of no truer 
one. A day might make all the differ- 
ence between long life and sudden death. 
I remembered the story of Frank’s col- 
lege friend; why might not my fortune 
be as good as his had been? Why not, 
since I was to have the added advantage 
of an extra day? 

“Very well,” replied papa ; “ have your 
way in that. But let me have my way 
in mine.’ 

“T_T cannot.” 

“ But it was her own wish.” __ 

“Yes, if she really meant it.” 

“And the last one we know of her 
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speaking in this world. It is quick, easy, 
healthful. The fire—” 

Merciful God! they were speaking of 
cremation! It was possible I should be 
burned alive! I fought against the icy 
fetters which locked muscle and nerve, 
vein and artery, heart and brain, fought 
as I had never fought against them yet. 
But it was of no use. I was bound hand 
and foot by the strong hand of some 
power less merciful than death; I was 
gagged by this devilish force; I was 
utterly helpless. 

If I could only have spoken, only spo- 
ken one single sentence. I would have 
been willing to lie down in my coffin 
again, dead in sober earnest, after that. 
But to be burned alive! Could I bear 
that ? 

I pictured the end of it all. I could 
see in fancy the furnace glowing with 
whiteness ; I could imagine the iron rack 
upon which I should be laid for the tor- 
ture; I knew just how the cloth would 
fold over me and shut me out from the 
sight of men and the earth and the trees 
and the sky and the sun forever. The 
rack would be pushed forward; the 
doors would shut with a clang; and then 
—Papa Overton was right—it would be 
quick, healthful, sure! But horrible, so 
horrible! I would gladly have given my 
little remaining spark of life for the poor 
privilege of speaking while a yard-long 
pendulum swung six times. 

But being buried alive? Would that 
be better than being burned? I—I 
didn’t know. I had said, “ While there 
is life there is hope,” as so many others 
have said the plausible lie to their failing 
ventures and their falling lives, and had 
thought I believed it. Would it be true 
in the grave? Would it be true when 
they had piled the sods high over my 
breast and had turned away to leave me 
alone forever? rm 

And if not—what then? 

This, at least, that papa need never 
know. I might shriek, in spite of myself 
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and in spite of all that the silence which 
had bound me down for'so long threat- 
ened, when the fierce fervor of the fur- 
nace heat closed all around me and put 
me beyond the hope of human help. 

“God knows I will try to keep silence 
then, if he puts me there,” I said stoutly 
to myself; “I will try as hard as I now 
try to speak. But—I—am—not sure. 
If it must be either, dear God, let me be 
buried alive. Make it certain that my 
dear papa shall never, never know.” 

I had lost some of the words which 
had been spoken. I listened again. 
Frank was stoutly protesting against 
papa’s wishes. 

“Very well,” said papa; “have it 
your own way. I know of no one who 
should have a better right.” 

Indeed! And how long had I been 
Papa Overton’s little girl? And how 
long had he loved me and I him? No 
better right! What was Frank to me 
or I to him? I tried to sit up in my 
coffin. I wanted to tell Frank he’d bet- 
ter go and see a certain lady who would 
appreciate his company and be willing to 
submit to his foolish dictation. I wanted 
to scold Papa Overton, for the first time 
in my life; I wanted to tell him that I 
hoped he’g have the good sense to burn 
me if he really thought it best. 

But no, he had said all he had to say. 
He went out, leaving me alone in the 
darkness with Frank and shutting the 
door behind him. 

I was almost afraid I should blush, as 
Frank knelt down by my side and 
stretched his arms over me, but I sup- 
pose I didn’t. His lips touched mine 
and my cheeks and my brow, and he no- 
ticed nothing of the sort. 

“O Judith! Judith! my darling! my 
darling!” he cried, while tears and kisses 
fell upon my cold and unresponding face ; 
“TI loved you so much; I loved you so 
madly; and you—you never knew it— 
never guessed it—never dreamed it. I 
—I—I might have lost you if you had 


lived; God only knows. But now, now, 
I shall call you mine—mine—mine—my 
Judith—my sweetheart—my little wife 
—and you cannot tell me ‘no;’ yo can- 
not send me away!” 

Alas! alas! I could make him no 
answer. My arms ached to close about 
his bowed head and shapely neck; my 
lips yearned to give him kiss for kiss; all 
that had been lacking to make life per- 
fect had come to me, and I must let it 
go. Won in the silence, won with death’s 
shadow reaching in blackness farther 
and farther over me; I must be satisfied 
with merely winning what I could not 
take and cherish and keep. Won in the 
silence, in silence I must give it up and 
let it go! I must thank God in my 
heart that Frank loved me; I must re- 
joice that he had no smiles for another 
woman, and that he had loyal tears for 
me; and with that I must be satisfied ; I 
must die and leave it all, going without 
a word of love in answer to him ; it was 
hard, very hard. 

“Darling! darling! I love you so. 
Could I have won you in time, by years 
of earnest effort? Would you have come 
to me to make me blessed? Judith, 
Judith,” he cried, rising, turning away, 
coming back to kiss me again and again, 
and then hurrying from the room; “ you 
cannot tell me no.” 

No! I could tell him nothing. I 
lay there, my whole life filled with a 
passionate joy, but cold, white, still, 
watching the infernal intricacy of that 
wretched pattern of paper on the wall, 
and I Jet him go unanswered. 

It was a mercy to me, since I had so 
much more to lose by dying than I had 
dared imagine would be true, that I lost 
consciousness again, and for a long time. 
My somewhat limited experience leads me 
to believe that one would find it weary 
work waiting in silent state for one’s own 
burial. 

I do not know how many days or hours 
I lay in silent unknowingness. But when 
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I came to a knowledge of. things about 
me once more, they were just finishing 
the funeral services in the parlor, where 
I had spent so many happy hours as 
child and woman, the parlor in which 
Frank had told me that he loved me. 

Loving friends with tear-stained faces 
passed about the coffin, each taking a 
farewell look at me. I wonder what 
they would have done if they had known 
I was as busy taking leave of them? 
Papa Overton came and stood by me for 
a long time. Then Frank came last, and 
stood longest of all. I heard some faint 
whispers of wonder at that, together with 
some pleasant tones of approval. I 
believe I was as modest and maidenly as 
most girls, but I should have been proud 
to have told them all about it, if I only 
could. They put the coffin lid over 
me. They screwed it down. I heard 
Frank lean across to papa, and whisper 
to him, 

“TI am satisfied,” he said, brokenly ; 
“ she is dead! The Doctor is right !” 

Then they stepped aside. The bearers 
came. They took me up. They carried 
me away, up the pleasant street of the 
country village in which I had lived, 
over the river, up the hill, in at the gate 
of the graveyard, down the winding ave- 
nue. And then—I had kept a mute 
reckoning of the turns and curves in the 
familiar road—then I knew that I was 
to lie in honor beside the dead and gone 
Overtons, beside the woman who had 
been to me the only mother I had ever 
known, close to the place that papa had 
long ago said would be his last resting 
place, not far from where it was likely 
Frank would come, when years and 

‘honors had silvered his hair and ripened 
him for the tomb. Unknown, nameless, 
but owned and loved and honored, life 
had been worth living—even with such 
an end as this. 

They said over the solemn service for 
the dead. The earth received my coffined 
body. “Earth to earth,” rattled noisily 
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down upon the board above my breast. 
They filled in the grave. They heaped 
up the mound over me. They went away 
and left me there, and— 

I stretched myself! I opened my eyes 
wider, and stared madly into the darkness ! 
I shouted! Iwept! Iraved! I turned 
over in my coffin! And then I fainted ! 


CHAPTER V. 

SomE noise recalled my senses. I 
knew at once the hopeless horror of my 
situation, but my raving was over. I 
was weak, suffocating, dying—but I was 
resigned. I was resigned until— 

I caught the dull sound again, which 
had fallen across my failing faculties be- 
fore. Some one was digging down to me ! 
Could I live until they reached me? It 
would be a mockery of hope for any one 
to come only to find me turned upon my 
side, my face and limbs bloody from the 
struggles I had undergone, but dead— 
dead beyond doubt or recall. 

I prayed! 

And how slowly and carelessly those 
above me worked! Could it be that they 
were resting or that they were listening 
for interruptions, when those long pauses 
occurred during which their spades were 
idle ? 

My limbs knotted and stiffened; my 
lungs labored uselessly ; my heart seemed 
bursting. Great drops of sweat ran 
coldly down my face. Lights flashed be- 
fore my eyes. There was a thunder of 
sound in my ears. And then there was 
darkness, darkness, darkness, growing 
deeper and denser; silence growing 
emptier of sound ; until— 

The corner of a spade broke the glass 
over my face, and I knew there was a 
chance that I should see the sun and the 
sky and the beautiful earth and—and 
Frank, again. 

They lifted the coffin out of the grave. 
They wrenched the lid off, they took me 
out, laid me on a blanket, threw the 
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ruined coffin into the place it had occu- 
pied, and began to fill up the grave. 

“T am going to find out what killed 
that girl,” said the obstinate Doctor to 
his companion, “ in spite of all the fools 
in the Overton family.” 

I rose softly. I stepped forward 
quietly. I stood close behind the Doctor. 
I laid my hand on his shoulder. 

“ How—” I began, but he did not wait 
to hear the last of my question. The two 
men ran for town so fast that a good 
horse would have found it hard to keep 
in sight of them! And I—I sat down 
weakly, for a little time, and laughed. 

It was a strange story of a ghost which 
they told—how it had risen from the 
grave and confronted them as they were 
passing by. And strangely, too, there 
were many who did not doubt a word 
of it. 

But Frank, Frank heard the story and 
caught at the truth, though he never tires 
of saying that he loved me so well that 


he would have walked out, to the grave- 
yard to have an interview with my ghost 
if there had been nothing more tangible 
to see. 

He met me half way home. 

“ Judith, I was right ?” 

“Yes, Frank—and—” 

“ And you heard all I said ?” 

“ Yes—Frank—and—” 

“ And you can tell me ‘ No’ now?” 

“ Frank—dear—TI can never do that!” 

And so— 

But I think I said the drama had 
nothing of me as an actor, and I cannot 
go much farther and have that as true as 
it has been almost all the way. 

And besides, when I say that I am 
Frank’s happy wife, and that a hand- 
some little fellow with Frank’s eyes calls 
the old gentleman who has done so much 
for me—the most of any one, next to 
Frank—by the name of Grandpapa Over- 
ton, you have the whole of the story. 

CLARENCE M. BouTE.te. 





THE “CORN FESTIVAL” AT CLOVERFIELD. 


By L. 8S. L. 
Author of “ The Cloverfield Pink Tea,” ete. 


* ELL, another ‘Pink Tea’ in ques- 

tion?” asks Deacon Narrows, as 
he enters the Sunday-school room of the 
Ebenezer Church and sees the heads of 
the “ Young Ladies’ Mission Band” close 
together and hears their tongues wagging 
for dear life. 

“© Deacon Narrows! do stay a min- 
ute now you are here,” says Maud Tor- 
bert, the president, rising and twirling 
her pencil-in great trepidation ; “no, it 
isn’t a ‘Pink Tea’ this time, but some- 
thing, I hope, equally as nice. You know 
how successful we were with our ‘ Tea;’ 
so many came, we made so much money, 
and—and—please, Deacon Narrows, may 
we have a ‘Corn Festival’ ?” 


“ What!” says the Deacon, his little 
gray eyes brightening perceptibly ; “do 
you mean one of those good, old-fashioned 
husking parties, where the boys and girls 


ranged round in a circle and hunted for 


red ears ?” 

“Oh! dear, no,” answers Maud—“ noth- 
ing of that kind; this is something en- 
tirely new, more like the ‘ Pink Tea,’ you 
know, only everything is made of corn, 
the decorations and aprons of the ladies 
all corn color, even the menu cards are 
to be yellow; and then, Deacon Narrows, 
we thought it would be nice to give it as 
a kind of reception to the bride and 
groom, Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair, who be- 
came engaged, you will remember, on 
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the memorable night of the ‘ Pink 
Tea.’ ” 

“And, Deacon Narrows,” says Lucy 
Meadows, ‘ you see there is nothing really 
terrible in it, and we think we can make 
just lots of money ; all the city churches 
are having them—” 

“ Yes, my cousin says they had one at 
their church,” interposes Jennie Field- 
ing; “and she says they are just splen 
did; nobody could find fault with a Corn 
Festival when they said nothing about a 
‘Pink Tea.’ May we have it, Deacon 
Narrows? We are sure—” 

“You are sure there will follow an- 
other engagement,” interrupts’ the Dea- 
con, smiling on the eager young faces. 

“ Well, I can’t see any great harm in 
it, and the ‘Pink Tea’ has somewhat 
changed my views on the subject. I sup- 
pose you will be asking me after awhile 
for a Buckwheat Dinner. Yes, yes, have 
the ‘Corn Festival,’ by all means, if only 
to put us old folks in mind of the good 
old husking days,” and the Deacon closes 
the door on a volley of thanks. 

“ Now, girls, to business,” says Maud 
Torbert, rapping her pencil sharply on 
the table, “and listen once more to the 
wording of the programme: 

“In co(r)nsideration of thesuccessof our 
‘Pink Tea,’ we, the ‘Young Ladies’ Mis- 
sion Band’ of ‘ Ebenezer Church,’ pur- 
pose giving a ‘Corn Festival’ in the Sun- 
day-school Rooms,.on Thursday evening 
next. All are to be corn-fed and filled 
with a-maize-ment. 


“ Supper : 
Corn Beef, Corn Beef Tongue, 
Corn Bread, Corn-Dodgers, ~ 


Boiled Corn for Cobblers, 
Corn and Beans, 
Corn Hasty Pudding, with Milk. 


“ Dessert: 


Corn-starch Cake, Corn-starch Pie, 
Corn-starch Blanc Mange, 
Corn Popped, Co(r)nfectionery. 


“The evening entertainment to con- 
clude with the following tableaux : 


‘Ears for Two,’ 
‘The Beginning of Greatness,’ 
‘The Last Pop.’ 


“ Tickets, twenty-five cents. Every 
purchaser to be made co(r)nspicuous 
with a corn souvenir.” 


“OQ Maud! they are just splendid! 
splendid!” echo all the girls in a breath ; 
“won’t it be fun?” ” 

“Gracious me!” says Lucy Meadows, 
looking at the clock, “do give me my 
list of things; I must be off; it’s after. 
five and I promised mother to be home 
at half-past! Is everything here?” and 
she commences buttoning on her gloves 
in great haste. 

“Yes, I think so, Lucy,” replies Maud, 
“but no; stop a moment—I have an 
idea! Girls, don’t you think we ought 
to have lots and lots of sunflowers—they 
are such a beautifgl yellow and make 
such a show?” This suggestion being 
approved by a whole chorus of yes’s, she 
goes on to say: “As you will pass Miss 
Mellowleaf’s on your way home, Lucy, 
you might ask her to let us have those 
great big double mammoth ones she has, 
right in front of her sitting-room win- 
dows ; they cannot last much longer, as 
it is so late in the season, and I’m sure 
she won’t refuse ; and, Lucy, Miss Prim- 
ington has some marvelous yellow chrys- 
anthemums in her little greenhouse; and . 
as she lives just opposite, couldn’t you 
insinuate—very gently, you know—how 
lovely they would look in the centre of 
our table? She is real kind when you 
know how to humor her, and if you’ll 
promise to trim her winter bonnet for 
her she will do almost anything for you ; 
at least, it might be a great inducement.” 

“Oh! I understand the dear old lady 
perfectly, and get along with her beauti- 
fully. Let me manage her and I'll prom- 
ise you the flowers! Now, may I go?” 
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“Yes, yes, be off with you. And now, 
Clara Willis, I have something special 
for you also. We must have good 
‘hasty pudding, and there is nobody 
in the church understands making it as 
old Mrs. Barkable does ; but she is like a 
ship without a rudder, and it is hard to 
keep her in smooth waters. Do you 
think you could ask her to do us this 
favor, Clara? If she has a favorite 
among us, you are the one. I'll tell you, 
if you can only get her started about her 
son who was in the army, and flourished 
in so many battles during the war, she 
will talk forever and ever, and it always 
puts her in a good humor. You can lis- 
ten very attentively ; then praise up the 
son, you know, elevate him on a pedestal 
—there is no harm in it, for they say he 
really was a very good young man—and 
then tell her what a good mother she has 
always been, and what a splendid cook 
she is, how every one talks about her 
lovely ‘ hasty pudding ; and then bring 
in the Corn Festival, and say we won’t 
know what to do if she cannot help us ; 
but don’t say too much, or she might 
pull up her sails and fly off in another 
direction, and then good-bye to the pud- 
ding.” 

“Oh! I think I can navigate Mrs. 
Barkable all right,” replies Clara. “ You 
know she has been perfectly wild for a 
slip of mamma’s Jacqueminot rose-bush, 
and I will take her one over, as a peace- 
offering, first, and then flourish off with 
the son afterward. Is that all, Maud ?” 

“ Yes, I believe I’ve settled everything. 
Girls, you know you each have your 
separate lists to attend to, and remember, 
we are to have a meeting of the ‘ Report- 
ing Committee’ to-morrow afternoon, for 
there is no time to be lost. You won’t 
forget, Ella Brooks, that you have the 
souvenirs to get ready, and, Marian Dale, 
be sure you bring your corn popper 
along ; you know we want it for something 
special. Now I hope we have not for- 
gotten anything! Come, hurry, Jennie 


Fielding, if you are going my way; it is 
half-past five o’clock already! Good- 
bye, girls, good-bye until to-morrow.” 

* * * * 

Thursday evening proves to be clear 
and beautiful; the moon is shining her 
very brightest, and at half-past seven 
Miss Mellowleaf is just putting the finish- 
ing touches to her toilette, in the shape 
of a much valued breastpin, that seems 
to be a mass of snake-like gold twisted 
round and round a poor little piece of 
inoffensive coral. As she fastens it se- 
curely in her lace collar, and makes it 
doubly firm with a bent hairpin, con- 
cealed under the lace, she soliloquizes 
softly to herself, glancing every now and 
then at the little yellow ticket that lies 
on her bureau, and at a pink paper 
plaque that occupies a conspicuous place 
on the wall. 

“TI wonder what these suvuneers will be 
like, anyhow? What can they make 
with corn that folks will care to keep? 
Really, I believe I’m getting quite too 
fond of all this frivolity, for I feel as 
anxious to see all the curious doings this 
evening as a girl of sixteen! I hope the 
young folks, with their silly notions, won’t 
turn the heads of us older members. 
Dear! dear! that is Miss Primington’s 
knock, and I haven’t got my gloves on 
yet! Yes, yes, I’m coming,” she calls, 
and almost forgets her little ticket, so 
great is her haste to be off. 

They are among the first to arrive at 
the church, and as the door is thrown 
open a burst of yellow splendor greets 
their eyes and almost dazzles them. 
The decorations are: beautiful, and the 
young men (this time in yellow cravats) 
and the maidens, in corn-color.aprons and 
ribbons, are radiant to behold. 

So great is Miss Mellowleaf’s curiosity 
to see everything at once, that she almost 
forgets the souvenir, until a small boy, 
with a corn-color ribbon in his button- 
hole hands her a neat little yellow paper 
bundle. She opens it carefully, and finds 
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inside a beautiful gilded acorn, tied with 
a corn-color ribbon. 

“ Look, Miss Primington,” she exclaims. 
“OQ my! you’ve got-one, too! I think, 
if anything, they’re prettier than the 
pink plaques, don’t you? Yes; I’m go- 
ing to pin mine in my buttonhole; for, 
see, every one in the room is decorated 
in the same way. : How good: the corn 
smells, to be sure—it makes me real hun- 
gry! Come! hurry! 
places at table, for folks are beginning to 
arrive pretty fast now, and I don’t want 
to be left ;” and she forces Miss Priming- 
ton along, much to that lady’s annoy- 
ance, as she is afraid of doing something 
awkward and would rather be a little in 
the background. 

Ah! here comes our old friend, Myr- 
tle Weston, now Mrs. Robert Sinclair, 
and how happy and contented she looks 
as she enters, leaning on her young hus- 
band’s arm! Really, they are a very 
handsome couple, and Cloverfield may 
well be proud of them! 

“ Why, it is something like the * Pink 
Tea,’ Robert,” she says, looking round— 
“only brighter and prettier! Oh! there 
are the girls! Maud, your table is lovely, 
and the sunflowers and chrysanthemums 
just give enough color to make every- 
thing look brilliant! Yes, we'll have 
our supper now, and you may give us” 
—looking over the list—* corn-dodgers 
and boiled corn for two cobblers, and, of 
course, some of Mrs. Barkable’s ‘hasty 
pudding,’ and—well, I think we will eat 
that first before we order the dessert.” 

“Maud,” says Lucy Meadows, rushing 
up to her and nearly upsetting a whole 
trayful of corn goodies that she is carry- 
ing so carefully, “who is that tall, fine- 
looking man that Dr. Mildmay has just 
brought in with him? He jis evidently 
a stranger in Cloverfield, for the Doctor 
is introducing him to every one! Isn’t 
he handsome and distinguished-looking ? 
Goodness! they are coming this way! 
Here! Give me my waiter, and fix the 


Let us get our . 


bow of my apron-strings straight! Is 
my hair all right?’ and Lucy runs for- 
ward to be the first in the field. 

“Ah! Good-evening, Miss Meadows,” 
says the clergyman, coming toward her 
and shaking her hand cordially ; “may 
we have some of your delicious supper? 
Allow me to introduce a college friend 
and fellow-worker, the Rev. Mr. Speak- 
well, of Sparrowbrook.” 

“ Delighted !” says Lucy, making her 
little bow gracefully; “certainly, you 
can have some supper. Here are two 
seats vacant, Doctor, and what can I 
bring you?” politely handing them a 
menu card. 

The Rev. Mr. Speakwell proves to be 
a very agreeable addition to the social 
life of the festival, and Lucy so improves 
her opportunity that whispers are afloat 
that she really has made an impression 
on the handsome young minister, and 
perhaps another engagement may possi- 
bly be the result this time. 

Supper is about over; groups of young 
folks are collecting together; busy tongues 
are wagging rapidly, and the evening’s 
enjoyment is at its height, when the tink- 
ling of a little bell rouses every one’s at- 
tention and all eyes turn simultaneously 
to a small curtain stretched across one 
corner of the room. 

The bell rings the second time, the 
curtain rises, and Robert Sinclair an- 
nounces the first tableau, “ Ears for two.” 

Great is the curiosity, and every one 
tries to be a shoulder taller than his 
neighbor. But suspense changes to 
smothered laughter as anticipation is 
realized, for, reposing quietly on a huge 
dinner-plate, are two large ears of corn. 

Down goes the curtain, only to rise 
again shortly, when the second tableau is 
ready. Slowly, slowly it goes up, as 
Robert calls,“ The Beginning of Great- 
ness,” and there, suspendéd from its bright 
yellow ribbon, is one of the identical 
gilded acorn souvenirs. 

Murmurs of applause echo on every side, 
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and all are on the tip-toe of expectation 
for the third tableau, The Last Pop. 
They have not long to wait, for, while 
they are looking, up goes the curtain 
again. After a breathless pause, the 
laughter becomes universal, for there is 
nothing in the world to be seen but 
Marian Dale’s corn popper, containing 
a single grain of pure, white, bursted 
corn. 


But the good-natured audience seem. 


to enjoy being taken in, for approval and 
satisfaction are unanimously written on 
their happy faces, as the Pastor himself 
rises to the reading-desk. 

“Young ladies of the Mission Band,” 
he says, holding his dainty little souvenir 
in his hand, “allow me to thank you, in 
behalf of the whole church, for another 
most successful and delightful entertain- 
ment. This,” showing the gilded acorn, 


“js, indeed, the beginning of greatness, for 
it becomes, in time, the sturdy oak of the 
forest. Take the lesson to yourselves, 
and may the little seeds, sown in this 
merry and social gathering to-night, ripen, 
and bring forth many sturdy trees, that 
will grow and strengthen, until they be- 
come, in time, the very pillars of the 
church itself.” 

It is the Rev. Mr. Speakwell who sees 
Lucy home on this eventful occasion, and 
as they say good-bye at the church door, 
many knowing looks follow them, and 
the whisper is again circulated that per- 
haps one little acorn is already planted, 
and is only seeking the protecting arms 
of its neighbor’s roots, that they may 
grow together and lovingly intertwine 
their many branches. Yes, we think the 
“Corn Festival” will be pleasantly and 
lovingly remembered in Cloverfield. 





THE “ RAID,” 
A WAR MEMORY. 





LL summer we had been dreading 

and expecting it, till it came to be a 

perfect nightmare of horror to every one 
in the village. 

There had been a “raid” down the 
road at “New River Bridge,” and 
another one up the road at the “Salt 
Works,” and at one time we had barely 
escaped one ourselves, by the timely ar- 
rival of Morgan and his men from Ken- 
tucky, intercepting the advance of the 
Union forces from the other side of the 


* mountains. 


So many times had we been alarmed 
by the awful cry, “The Yankees@re com- 
ing!” that most of us lived in a state of 
perpetual readiness to fly at a moment’s 
warning. 

My trunk had been packed for fully 
three months, and I had worn under my 
dress an immense towel, quilted full of 


silver forks and spoons, until I fancied I 
had acquired a very calm and stately 
style of locomotion. One could easily 
imagine the necessity of refraining from 
any very rapid movements, with two or 
three dozen solid forks and spoons fas- 
tened as a sort of a girdle about one’s 
waist ; and then, too, three or four large, 
old-fashioned gold watches deftly intro- 
duced between the lining and the outside 
of one’s basque produce a certain stiffness 
and solidity of figure with which nature 
had not endowed me. Papers and bonds, 
too, inside one’s stockings are a little irri- 
tating at times, especially when worn with 
heavy calf-skin shoes. However, one can get 
accustomed to anything, and I had, as I 
said, worn those forks and spoons so often, 
to say nothing of the bonds in my shoes, 
that at each fresh alarm I went calmly 
and put on my armor and prepared for the 
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worst, serene in the consciousness that 
in any event I should still have my old- 
fashioned family silver, or at least some 
of it. 

The silver teapot and sugar-bowl, that 
had been in the family since before the 
Revolution, I had carefully buried in the 
garden under the tomato vines at the 
very first rumor of danger. 

But I shall have to tell you a little 
about myself before going on with the 
account of what happened at the raid. 

How it came about that I, Bertha 
Lennox, a Northern girl, born and reared 
almost under the shadow of Bunker Hill, 
and in a perfect hot-bed of abolitionism, 
had married a Southern man and moved 
to Virginia, it would be of little interest 
for me to tell; enough that it was so. 
But long before that time the real part of 
my life had’been lived out. I had buried 
my dead out of my sight, and resolutely 
turning my back on the memories of the 
old days, I had started out on an entirely 
new track. 

The dead of whom I speak were not 
dead friends, however—laid with prayers 
and tears under the green sward, with dai- 
sies to blossom over them, and long grass 
to wave in the summer sunshine. Mine 
were dead hopes, not people. I think 
that those griefs which you need not hide 
from the world, but may show by shroud- 
ing folds of crape and floating sombre 
robes, are far easier borne than those 


othér secret sorrows which you can’ 


scarce whisper to yourself—vanished 
dreams—broken faith—partings that were 
not for the grave’s long silence, but for a 
desolate and divided life. 

But why write this? Everybody 
knows it better than I can tell. 

The skeleton may be in your closet as 
well as in mine. God pity you if you do 
not find, as I did, the shelter of a true 
heart, noble enough to help you to live 
down the painful memories of the past, 
and take up cheerfully the burden of 
life again. 


“Miss Bertha, de watch fires is a 
burnin’ on Bald Top,” said Jinny, my 
little maid, one night, as I turned to leave 
the nursery, where she was putting my 
little boy to bed. 

“Why, what do you mean, Jinny?” 
said I. 

“ Jes’ dis, Miss Bertha ; I dun’no nuthen 
tall "bout it ’cept ole Unc’ Peter he say 
dat when. fires begins to burn on ole Bald 
Top, dat we jes’ as well begin to hide de 
bacon ’n’ corn, fur de Yankees is sho’ to 
cum mity soon ; an’ Aunt Chloe she done 
hear a screech-howl a hollerin’ up in de 
big gum tree, down by de ‘ quarters,’ ’n’ 
she say dat allays brings trouble, ’n’ some 
folks say dat de Yankees is jes’ over on 
toder side de mountain, an’ Il cum here 
mebbe ter-morrer.” 

“Never mind, Jinny,” said I, thinking 
it advisable to put q stop to her revela- 
tions, “there is no reason to think any- 
thing is going to happen. The fire is no 
doubt the burning of brush on the moun- 
tain, and the screech-owl has nothing 
whatever to do with the Yankees,” and I 
left the room as I spoke. 

I went down-stairs and out on the wide 
veranda that ran around three sides of 
the house for a quiet time before joining 
the family in the dining-room. 

A shy crescent moon was just peeping 
over the tops of the tall trees down on 
the lawn, and a few pale stars here and 
there in the dark-blue sky seemed not to 
give light, but only to make more intense 
the darkness of the still night. 

Remembering Jinny’s frightened gos- 
sip, I passed around to the western side 
of the house, looking toward the moun- 
tains, and, sure enough, there were two 
or three steady fires burning on the side 
of “Bald Top.” They might be only 
accidental brush-fires, I thought, but at . 
that minute there leaped a bright flame 
from the next mountain and then from 
the next, till all along the spur as far as 
the eye could reach every hill-top showed 
its warning signal. I shivered with 
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strange terror as I looked. Were those 
beacon firés kindled by friends or ene- 
mies? Were they signs that our dread- 
ful fears of a “raid” were about to be 
realized, or were they lighted simply to 
indicate certain military movements 
among our own soldiers ? 

Just then I heard voices from the open 
kitchen door, and as I looked in I could 
easily distinguish the group around the 
fireplace, for the pine fire threw its flick- 
ering light on their dark faces and made 
strange, weird shadows among the black 
rafters over their heads. Uncle Jake sat 
in the place of honor in the corner of the 
fireplace, leaning over with a horny hand 
on each ragged knee, looking solemnly 
into the fire. 

“Yes,” said he, “yes; I forebodes de 
Yankees’ is a comin’, sho’ ’nuff, for I’se 
done dreamed three nights hand runnin’ 
of a ole black crow a settin’ on de kitchen 
chimbly, and I knowed then dat sumpin’ 
or ‘nother gwine happen to dis yere 
place.” 

“Sartin, it’s de Yankees whars com- 
in’,” rejoined Aunt Rhoda, decidedly, and 
puffing vigorously the while at the stump 
of an old black pipe in her mouth, “ an’ 
I’se pintedly glad they is a comin’. I 
wants to see one on’em; I wants to know 
jes’ what they’s like. Now, thar’s Marse 
John’s wife, Miss Bertha; dey say she is 
one of de reglarist Yankees herself, but 
ef they’s any ways like her I aint gwine 
to be terrified by seein’ ’em, J know,” 
and she nodded around quite defiantly at 
her auditors. 

“Fur my part, I’se mity glad to hear 
de Yankees is a comin’,” spoke up a 
bright, impertinent-looking yellow girl, 
who rejoiced in the elaborate name of 
Araminta, but who was called “ Minty” 
for the sake of brevity, and more fre- 
quently just “Mint;” “I’se glad cos I 
wants to be free and go long wid ’em an’ 
git sugar ’n coffee every day.” 


“You hesh up, niggah,” was Aunt 


Rhoda’s instant rejoinder. “Ef you 


opens dat dar black mouf of yours agen, 
it'll get mashed shore. You hear me, 
gal? Jes’ like a niggah; no fear of de 
Lord ’t all, and you a warrin’ dis very 
blessed minnit on your yaller hide dat 
good calico coat whar Miss Bertha done 
gin you! go long wid you, gal! you’se 
jes’ like a free niggah, anyhow ;” and as 
she spoke she glared at the unfortunate 
Minty in such an awful style that she 
subsided at once. 

“ Here you, Mint, put some fresh water 
in de kittle to make de tea for de white 
folks’ supper, and git de sassafras and let 
it bile right good, for if de Yankees does 
come, pore Miss Bertha oughter hey a 
good strong cup to-night when she’s so 
terrified, Pll be boun’, and Marse John 
gone away and ole Marster an’ ole Miss 
aint no help nohow.” 

Old Aunt Rhoda was right, for my 
husband had gone to Richmond on busi- 
ness, and, save for my little boy and my 
husband’s aged parents, I was the only 
white person on the place. : 

That night passed without alarm, but 
it was with a strange oppression, an in- 
definable dread, that I awoke the next 
morning, and, opening my window, looked 
abroad on a landscape as fresh and glori- 
ous as if it had that hour sprung from 
the creating Hand. The dew lay in 
shining drops on grass and flowers and 
gently waving foliage. In the: distance 
the dim outlines of the Blue Ridge lay 
massed against a pale-blue sky, while 
above them floated filmy clouds looking 
as if each peak had but now cast off its 
fleecy veil to greet the new day. 

I turned toward the west, and there, 
towering high above the rest in his ma- 
jestic loneliness, stood Bald Top, all of its 
base enveloped in a pale, rose-colored 
haze, while its summit showed a dark, in- 
tense blue. 

I never wearied of the different phases 
of mountain scenery, and I had looked 
at them so often and in so many varied 
lights that I thought I had seen all there 
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was to be seen ; but never did that grand 
old peak put on such a face as he wore that 
morning. I drew a long, deep breath of 
wonder and rapture, and just then I felt 
a small hand steal into mine, and turned 
to find that my little boy had clambered 
down from his crib and was standing on 
a chair at my side. ; 

The sweet face was as fresh as a lily in 


-the morning dew. Dark rings of hair, 


moist from slumber, clung to the open, 
white forehead, a pink flush was on the 
round, dimpled cheek, and the wide-open 
brown eyes were fixed upon the distant 
rose-tinted mountain with I know not 
what of child-rapture in their far-away 
depths. 

“Mamma,” said he at last, pointing a 
chubby finger toward Bald Top, “is 
God up there?” 

I caught the child to my heart in a pas- 
sionate embrace and answered : 

“Yes, my darling, God is there, and 
He is here; He is with us and He will 
take care of us.” 

Jinny came just then to dress him, 
and I left him directly and went down- 
stairs to the breakfast-room. 

“ Bertha, my daughter,” said my white- 
haired father-in-law, “I should like for 
you to read the chapter this morning. I 
feel a little shaken in my nerves, although 
I am quite well.” 

I read aloud the ninety-first Psalm, 
and then the old man prayed fervently for 
Divine help and protection. As he arose 
from his knees he laid his tremulous hand 
upon my head. 

“ Daughter,” said he, “you have been 
indeed a blessing to this house ever since 
you entered it, and may God reward you 
with His richest blessings ; and, my child, 
do not be alarmed by these rumors of 
danger, for I will take care of you.” 

' And he drew himself erect for a mo- 
ment, almost as if he had forgotten his 
age and infirmities. A genuine Virginia 
gentleman of the old-school type, true as 
steel, noble in all his instincts, and with 


that innate chivalry of nature that made 
him regard women and children as to be 
protected from even the shadow of trou- 
ble. 

Dear old man! he thought I was lean- 
ing on him, while in reality he was my 
greatest care. 

By twelve o’clock that day it was too 
evident that old Uncle Peter’s dismal 
prophecies were about to be fulfilled, for 
our village was thrown into a perfect fer- 
ment of excitement and alarm by a tele- 
gram received at the Provost’s office, or- 
dering all the rolling-stock at the station 
to be sent off down the railroad without 
delay, and instructing the town to pre- 
pare for immediate defense. 

We had stationed there one or two 
companies of cavalry, sent to guard the 
point, but in reality there was no ade- 
quate means of defense, so that the major- 
ity of the citizens prepared instead for 
flight, and the consequence was that in 
a few hours everything was in commotion. 

Every available vehicle was pressed 
into service to convey the women and 
children to some place of safety. A 
strong guard was posted at the bridge 
that spanned the small river flowing be- 
tween the town and the mountains, from 
the direction of which the enemy were 
supposed to be marching. 

The bell of the Town Hall rang a wild 
alarm, and, to add to the difficulties of the 
situation, a terrific storm of wind and 
rain broke in its fury upon the fleeing 
and terror-stricken people. 

Of course, flight was out of the question 
for me,as my husband’s parents were too 
old and infirm to leave their home, and 
my place was with them, so, assuming as 
much calmness as I could command, I 
quieted their apprehensions as far as pos- 
sible, and awaited events. 

Neighbors came flying in from time to 
time during the day bringing in the 
latest rumors, together with their own 
characteristic remarks and opinions. One 
old lady, white with horror, declared that 
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death would be preferable to the fate that 
awaited us, for the Yankees—five thou- 
sand strong—had already passed the 
“gap,” and were now at the cross-roads 
two miles below. 

Another, of entirely a different tem- 
perament, announced that she had no fears 
whatever, for Morgan and his Kentucky 
riflemen had already met and driven 
back the enemy, and there would be no 
attack at all upon our village. 

“ Mrs. Nelson,” said one of our callers, 
who had always seemed to entertain an 
unaccountable prejudice against me— 
“Mrs. Nelson, I wonder that you do not 
go North to your friends. I should think 
it would be very unpleasant for you, a 
Yankee, to remain here,” and sheshrugged 
her haridsome shoulders as she spoke and 
gave me a cool, impertinent stare. 

For a minute the “blood of all the 
Lennoxes ” surged hotly to my forehead, 
and a sharp retort rose to my lips, but I 
conquered myself and replied, as quietly 
as I could: 

“Miss Rivers forgets, perhaps, that this 
is my husband’s home, and that a wife’s 
place can never be anywhere else.” 

She bit her lip and turned away with- 
out reply. I could afford to pity her, for 
I knew that the darkest day of her un- 
loved life was that on which John Nelson 
had brought to his home Bertha Lennox, 
his Northern wife. 

All day long we worked, cooking and 
preparing rations to send to the men at 
the bridge, rolling bandages, picking lint, 
and getting beds in readiness for those 
who should be wounded, for long before 
this time Southern women knew to their 
sorrow that “after a battle” meant car- 
ing for the dying and the dead and nurs- 
ing back to life theshattered and wounded. 

Just before sunset I went with my lit- 
tle boy to a hill lying just back of the 
house which commanded a view of the 
bridge. As I reached the top I heard 
the first shot fired, and it thrilled through 
every nerve in my body. 


Another and then another followed in 
quick succession, and I knew that the 
fight had begun. I strained my eyes in 
the direction of the bridge where our 
men were stationed, but could distinguish 
nothing but a dark, moving mass—a 
dense cloud of smoke broken now and 
again by sharp flashes of fire—and that 
was all. Presently I saw that something 
decisive had taken place, for a tremen- 
dous shout arose, and then immediately 
the black mass of human beings was in 
wild tumult and commotion and rapidly 
moving up the hill and into the town. 

Instantly I aught up my little boy in 
my arms and ran toward the house, con- 
scious of but one thing, and that was that 
I must get back to the old people and try 
and sustain them. 

As I flew down the winding garden 
path I heard constantly a peculiar whiz- 
zing sound in the air—sometimes very 
near, it seemed; now over my head, and 
then close to my ears—but of the mean- 
ing of which I was utterly ignorant. I 
remember well the thought that came 
swiftly into my mind as I ran. It was: 
“How much that sound reminds me of 
the whirring of rockets on the village 
green on ‘ Fourth of July’ nights when I 
was a child.” 

Afterward when I mentioned the 
strange sound to some one I was told 
that bullets were flying thick and fast 
around and above me! 

Truly, that morning psalm was verified 
to me and my boy that day, for He must 
have “given His angels’ charge concern- 
ing us.” 

I found the wildest terror and excite- 
ment in the house. My father-in-law sat 
in his arm-chair, so white and rigid that 
for one awful moment I thought it had 
killed him. I set the little boy down 
upon his knee, and putting my arms 
around both I called him and roused him 
as well as I was able, saying to him: 

“Grandpa must be very strong, and 
take care of his little boy.” 
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He started up and cried out: 

“Yes, of course I will; certainly, 
grandpa will look after his boy,” and he 
bent his white locks over the child’s 
brown curls and clasped him closer to his 
breast, then said, in quite a firm tone: 
“Go you, my daughter, to my poor wife.” 

I went and did what I could to reassure 
her, then turned my steps to the kitchen, 
where the servants had collected and 
were crouching in the most abject terror. 

Aunt Rhoda was in her element, and, 
as usual, her strong point was denuncia- 
tion, and poor “ Minty” the victim. 

“Yas,” I heard her say as I drew near 
—“ yas, you wants to be free, does you? 
You wants to go “long wid de Yankees” 
—and she threw into that word a perfect 
hiss of scorn and derision—“ you wants 
to be a free niggah and go Norf, does 
you? I looks for de ’arth to open and 
swoller ’em all up, like it did dem folks 
in de Bible, comin’ down here and fi’tin’ 
and fi’tin’ and shootin’ down honest folks 
whar never done ’em no harm; sarve ’em 
jes’ right, too, and all the low-down trash 
whar wants to go “long wid ’em, too. 
I does hope dey’ll get you, Mint, fur 
sho’, fur you done ben hankerin’ arter 
de Yankees ever sence de wah begin, and 
I jes’ wish they’d come and kerry you off 
and be done wid you. De very fust 
Yankee whar sets eyes on you I hope ’Il 
‘conjur’ you, so you'll never have no 
more sense again, and de good Lawd, He 
knows you never did have much, anyhow.” 

Poor Minty, entirely subdued by Aunt 
Rhoda’s violence, had rolled herself up into 
a round black ball, and crouched in a 
corner, with her checked apron thrown 
over her head; and at intervals in Aunt 
Rhoda’s awful anathemas she gave vent 
to her overwrought feelings in a sort of 
subdued howl, which, far from mollifying 
the former, seemed only to add fuel to the 
flames of her wrath. 

“T tell you, gal,” she proceeded, “ you’se 
jes’ the kind de Yankees is after. Dey 
jes’ wants to get hold of jes’ sich grinnin, 


yaller-faced, free niggah sort as you is to 
kerry up thar, whar dey live, to show ’em 
what fools we done got down yere amongst 
de black folks.” 

Here I drew near, and Aunt Rhoda 
considerately ceased, or rather paused in 
her harangue, to listen to my orders. 

Night had set in by this time, and the 
firing seemed to be receding in an opposite 
direction from that from which the enemy 
had advanced. That our men at the 
bridge had been routed and pursued into 
the town I had very little doubt, but 
whether the Union forces remained in 
possession, if so how long they would stay, 
or what awful things had happened in 
that short, sharp fight over in the village, 
I did not know, nor had I any means of 
learning until the next day. 

Our house being quite apart from the 
village, and well shaded by large trees, I 
had a faint hope that in case the rest of 
the place were to suffer from marauding 
soldiers, we might elude observation in 
the darkness, and so escape; so I gave 
general orders that not a light was to be 
struck anywhere on the place, either in 
kitchen, cabins, or house, the whole night 
through. 

I felt quite sure of obedience, for the 
negroes were too thoroughly frightened 
not to be willing to follow my directions. 
The two old people and my little boy 
were fast asleep in blissful unconscious- 
ness of peril, standing as they were at 
opposite ends of life’s journey, and I was 
soon the only person awake in that wide 
old house. 

The situation was eerie enough to shake 
stronger nerves than mine—the darkness 
that brooded over everything, unbroken 
by asingle gleam, except now and then 
a stray moonbeam stealing in through the 
swaying branches of the trees, and throw- 
ing ghostly shadows across the floor; the 
rustling of the wind through the vines on 
the porch, making their great stems 
creak now and then like the sound of a 
man’s footstep. 
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Two or three times I sprang to my feet 
and cried out with terror when the sway- 
ing of a long branch cast a shadow at my 
feet, for I thought it was the shape of a 
man that I saw. 

Of course, I never thought of sleep, nor 
was I conscious of fatigue. All the long 
hours of that night I sat and watched 
and waited with every nerve strained to 
its utmost tension. 

Strangely enough, my own early life 
passed in review before me, and I was 
conscious of a certain grotesque element 
in my situation. 

Here was I, Bertha Lennox, a Yankee 
girl, the grandchild of as stanch an old 
Puritan as ever breathed, and fed from 
childhood upon the peculiar traditions of 
New England, in their baldest and most 
uncompromising shape—here J was, wait- 
ing in silence and darkness and terror 
inexpressible an attack from “Yankee” 
soldiers. This was the “irony of fate” 
surely. 

The night was long, but it wore away 
at last, and I saw with thanksgiving that 
the east was already streaked with the 
purple promise of another day. 

Who is it speaks of sunrise as the 
“miracle of dawn”? No one can watch 
it once without feeling it is rightly called. 

The shadows one by one fled away, 
and the voices and sounds of the morning 
were abroad. 

“Bald Top” was no longer luminous 
in tints of rose, as on the preceding morn- 
ing, but had sullenly veiled himself in a 
dense mantle of mist, and stood out 
against the sky in dark and sombre relief, 
seeming to say, “This is my hour for 
solitude; mortals may not dare to pene- 
trate my awful gloom.” 

Some hours passed without sound or 
tidings from the village, and I began to 
be consumed with a burning desire to 
know something of the events of yester- 
day. Any certainty, I thought, would 
be easier to bear than this dreadful sus- 
pense ; so, summoning old Peter, I told him 


he must come with me to the street, and 
together we set out. Evidently we were 
the first abroad on that morning, for as 
we turned into the wide main street not 
a living creature was to be seen. Every 
door and window was closed, and not a 
sound of life was anywhere to be heard. 

We had not gone far before we found 
traces of the fight—here a knapsack, 
there a broken canteen, and again a 
soldier’s battered cap, and then a sad- 
dle; and a little further on a horse was 
lying dead in the middle of the street. 
But stay! what is this? what are these 
awful crimson stains that splash here and 
there the pavement under our feet? I 
shuddered. Yes, it was blood, human 
blood, brothers’ blood, and the mocking 
sun shone down upon it, and the great 
world moved on just as if the life-stream 
from some brave heart were not even then 
calling to Heaven for redress! Heart- 
sick, I went on, and looking a little in 
advance of this spot where I had first 
seen the cruel red stains, I saw Peter 
stop suddenly upon the sidewalk and 
take off his tattered old cap, while he 
looked down with an awe-struck face at 
something lying across his path. It was 
the body of a splendid, stalwart man in 
the uniform of a United State officer that 
was lying there prostrate in the dust. 
He was still just as he had fallen, evi- 
dently, in a position of careless grace, 
with one hand under his cheek, and the 
other thrown up over his head. There 
was no wound visible, no disfigurement, 
and so like-life was his whole aspect that 
I knelt beside him and lifted the cold 
hand in mine to see if there were move- 
ment in the pulse. 

No, he was dead. In the promise 
and strength of his young manhood, he 
had fallen, and alas! I thought, for those 
who, in some far-off home, will watch and 
wait in vain for the footsteps that will 
never return. 

I reverently closed the wide-open eyes 
that looked so likelife, and gently 
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laying my handkerchief over the frank, 
dead face, I left him. 

I felt that I had seen enough for one 
day, and, indeed, enough for a Lifetime, 
and turned my steps homeward. 

By this time doors and windows were 
being cautiously ufbarred, and a few peo- 
ple ventured forth into the street, so I 
was able to learn something of what had 
taken place on the previous day. 

It seemed that the Confederates who 
held the bridge were driven back, and 
retreating through the town, were fol- 
lowed by the Union forces to a point 
some three miles down the main road, 
where a stand had been made and another 
fight had taken place, resulting, however, 
in nothing very decisive on either side, 
for the enemy had left their dead and 
wounded behind them, but had retreated 
in tolerably good order. 

That night as I sat alone on the ve- 
randa, thinking over the tragic events of 
the past twenty-four hours, Jinny come 
sidling up to me, and said in a loud 
whisper : 

“Say, Miss Bertha, say, Aunt Rhody 
she tole me not to tell you nuthin’ ’t’all 
about it, but I can’t keep it. One of dem 
Yankee soldiers whar was shot last night 
is a lyin’ down in ole Uncle Joe’s cabin, 
down by de big cornfield. I reckon he 
is goin’ to die, sho ‘nuff, for Aunt Rhody 
say he’s ’lirious, and got mity hot fever.” 

I rose at once. 

“ Come, Jinny,” said I, “ let us go down 
to the cabin, and see if we can do any- 
thing for the poor man.” 

So, closely followed by Jinny, I ran 
quickly through the garden, and, climb- 
ing the fence, took the shortest cut through 
the cornfield to the cabin of old Joe. 

Ten minutes of laborious stumbling and 
wading through the soft, moist earth, 
and we were there. 

The cabin door was wide open, and by 
the light of a pine-knot flaring on the 
hearth, I saw the old negro man and 
Betty, his wife, standing beside the bed, 


upon which I could just discern the out- 
lines of a prostrate figure. Betty was 
leaning over it, and saying in a coaxing 
voice : 

“Here, you jes’ drink this yere tea, 
honey, it’s gwine do you good.” 

“No, no, go away,” came a voice from 
the bed—a deep, manly voice—and a 
pair of strong arms were thrust out from 
under the covering, and, making a des- 
perate effort, the man suddenly rose to a 
sitting position in the bed, and looked 
wildly around him. 

At that instant a brighter light leaped 
up from the pine fire, and I saw the face 
of the wounded soldier. 

For one awful minute my heart stood 
still in my breast, for I knew him in an 
instant. It was as if the ghost of my lost 
youth had risen upon me suddenly. 

They say that drowning people see in 
one brief second of time—just as the 
black surges engulf them—their whole 
past lives flash in swift review before them, 
and in that supreme moment the same 
experience was mine, for I saw the past— 


‘the beautiful, blessed past—rise up before 


me. 

I saw myself again a child in that far- 
off New England home, a boyish play- 
mate always near me ; then a girl, dream- 
ing and hoping, as only a girl can do, and 
still at my side the friend of the early 
time, only now grown to be a man, with 
a frank, noble face ; later, a woman, cold 
and calm, confronting the same one, only 
now older and graver, and with a look of 
deep pain on the face, once so bright, 
and a farewell spoken, and a divided life 
—this is what I saw. Alas! it was the 
old story, for these two, 

“They had been friends in youth, 

But whispering tongues can poison truth, 
And constancy lives in realms above— 
And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain.” 


And now here he was lying before me, 
Ralph Lawrence, my cousin and play- 
mate—once my lover, and almost my 
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husband—the man who had darkened my 
life and made me old and grave and cyni- 
cal before my time. 

The vision passed, and I stood calm and 
collected beside the pillow of the wounded 
man. I spoke to him; I called him by 
name; I laid my hand on his hot fore- 
head and called him by that name 
that had not passed my lips for long 
years. 

He did not reply, but looked steadily 
at me fora moment, then sank back upon 
the pillow, gasping, “My God! is it Ber- 
tha?” then came a paroxysm of delirium, 
from which he did not arouse for many 
hours. 

I sent at once for a physician, and, of 
course, never left him myself for an in- 
stant. The Doctor came and mournfully 
shook his head. “ No hope,” was his ver- 
dict. The two faithful old servants stayed 
by and did all in their power to aid me, 
but very little could be done. I knew he 
must die, but oh! how madly I prayed 
that one hour of reason might be given 
him before starting alone on that awful 
journey from whence none ever return. 

And God heard and answered my 
prayer, for just as day was breaking the 
sick man fell into a deep, deep sleep, and 
when he wakened he turned full upon my 
face those large, dark eyes, under whose 
speaking glances my girlish heart had so 
often fluttered, and, looking at me fixedly 
a moment, he spoke: 

“Tt is Bertha Lennox, and not a spirit 
—the same old Bertha that I loved so 
well—is it not ?” 

“Yes, Ralph, it is I,’ and my tears 
fell fast, for the hand I held in mine was 
cold,and large drops stood on his white 
forehead. 

“ Bertha,” he went on, in a weak voice, 
“do not leave me now, for I am dying, 
and I must tell you something before I 
go. That was all a cruel mistake, my 
darling; that letter of yours never 
reached my hands till it was too late— 


till you were no longer my Bertha, but 
another man’s wife; then, my dear, I 
could not tell you, for it would have made 
too bitter for you the path you had cho- 
sen. I was true to you, Bertha—true all 
the time—true to the death.” 

I bent and reveretitly kissed the cold 
hand in mine, but no words came. Pres- 
ently he spoke again : 

“Bertha, do you remember our last 
parting at the gate? There were white 
lilies in bloom in the garden and you 
wore one in your hair, and the odor of 
those lilies has been with me through all 
these years. I have turned sick and faint 
many a time at the sight of one since, so 
vividly did they recall you as you stood 
apart from me—so calm and cold, and 
the moonlight around you like a gar- 
ment. Oh! the years have been long 
without you, and now they are past and 
Iam going home. It is best so. I die 
for my country and with you beside me. 
This is more than I ever dared to hope 
for, my darling,” and he gave me a radi- 
ant smile as he spoke. 

A few hours and all was over, and 
Ralph Lawrence was lying cold and still 
in old Uncle Joe’s homely cabin, but his 
face still wore the same triumphant smile, 
and I could not weep for him. 

He was laid to rest temporarily in the 
village cemetery, and two years after re- 
moved to his own home and now sleeps 
among his kindred. 

I told my husband all when he re- 
turned, and not one word of chiding or 
reproach did he utter. 

“My poor Bertha! poor, brave little 
wife, how you have suffered!” was his 
only reply to my pitiful story, told amid 
sobs and tears. 

And he did not love me less even when 
I told him that I had kissed Ralph Law- 
rence’s dying lips, and that he had gone 
down into the “dark valley” with my 
hand clasped close in his. 

MrriaM Baxter. 
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HERE was dreary living up at Win- 

dom’s. 

“Lord help we uns,” said Mrs. Win- 
dom, scraping the dough together ; “ it’s 
hard to be this a-way at we uns age. 
Pore Ben!” 

She. molded the buttermilk cakes, 
placed them in a pan, and shoved them 
into the rickety oven. “Pore Ben!” 
she went on, in her dispirited manner, 
“s’posen he’s went on his fool’s arrant as 
usual. Lawyer Slame won’t do nothin’. 
Anan!” for there was a sound from above- 
stairs. She listened awhile. “On’y the 
ole man a-coughin’,” she said, getting 
into the rocking-chair and swaying her- 
self in a nervous, jerky fashion, losing 
herself in thoughts that involved deep 
sighs. 

A homely old woman, with surround- 
ings as homely. Her life had been a con- 
tinuous struggle, as had been her hus- 
band’s. No child had come to lighten the 
care and keep their hearts from growing 
too old; trouble had ordinarily abided 
with them, although they had always 
managed until this autumn to keep the 
wolf from the door. Now gaunt poverty 
stared them in the face. Three or four 
summers had been damp and cold, the 
crops had done miserably in consequence, 
there had been little or no money, and 
the mortgage was about to be foreclosed. 
More than that, a plague has come to the 
chickens and decimated them, and the 
pig had the measles. For days the liv- 
ing had been cakes, made of coarse flour 
and buttermilk; husband and wife were 
too much depressed to miss better fare or 
to wish for it. 

Rocking in her chair, her seamed hands 
picking at the hem of her apron, the wife, 
untidy and grieving, bore little evidences 
of a happier earlier time, any more than 


did the scant, poor furniture bear evi- 
dence of a time when it had marked the 
existence of prosperity. 

A two-roomed cottage with a loft over- 
head, a generous farm around it, which 
should have borne full and plenty for the 
household, except that seasons were bad, 
and the mortgage interest had to be paid. 
It was their farm no longer; Mr. Slame 
would foreclose next month. 

“T haint no blame fer Slame,” Win- 
dom would say ; “he wants his money an’ 
we can’t pay him. I haint no blame fer 
him.” 

All the same, he went now and then to 
the lawyer, a wistfulness in his face that 
made the holder of the mortgage out of 
conceit with himself, that his need of the 
money compelled him to do what he was 
about to do. Yes, Windom often went, 
and wondered if there might not be a stay 
of proceedings ; not that he had any pros- 
pective funds to help him out, but that 
the uncomplaining of his wife reproached 
him more than her complaints might 
have done for his inability to provide a 
home for her, while his sullen pride made 
thought of charity suicidal. Nine hun- 
dred dollars would have set it all right— 
a poor nine hundred dollars. Nine thou- 
sand dollars would have been as come-at- 
able. And yet— 

“ Ben’s later ’n ordin’ry,” his wife mur- 
mured, rousing herself at last, and, going 
to the oven drew out the cakes ; “s’posen 
Lawyer Slame’s ’splainin’ it all over agin. 
Wisht he’d come ; them cakes ’ll be spiled. 
He mustn’t find me low, though; he 
never see me low all the forty-five year 
sence the marriage-day. Wisht he’d 
come.” ; 

She put the cakes on the table, and 
went to the door to look for her husband. 

The afternoon, was growing old, and 
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over the western hills a red glow streamed 
like a beautiful river ; the wind was crisp- 
ing, and bit the leaves from the trees, 
whese boughs were beginning to show; a 
bird pecking at the grass flew up with a 
startled whirr when an acorn fell and 
bounded over to the path. 

Maria Windom looked around her at 
stubble fields, at empty barn, at the stye 
where the ailing pig complained; the 
chickens were not wandering about, but 
disconsolately hugged a corner of the 
wall, where still lingered a ray of the 
sun. 

“Qn’y a month more, and then it 
haint ourn no more. Wisht Ben ’d 
come.” 

Even as the words trembled in the air 
she saw a black uprightness moving 
across the hills, the sun back of it making 
a silhouette of the human figure as black 
as its elongated shadow into which it 
stepped. 

“Pore Ben!” she ejaculated, but al- 
ready in a cheerfuller tone of voice. She 
hastily passed her hand over her face as 
though she would smooth out the lines of 
care there, for when her palm was lowered 
to her breast a youngish smile lighted up 
her countenance. She watched her hus- 
band coming home. “ How old he gits!” 
—there was a click in her throat. 

Windom did indeed appear old, as he 
descended the hill to the cottage-garden— 
a tall, stooping man, with gray hair and 
whiskers, his hand trembling a good deal 
as he lifted the latch of the gate. His 
eyes were turned to his wife’s, as though 
he fain would discover in her dim orbs a 
blame that had never rested there. © 

“Later ’n ordinary, Ben,” she said, 
cheerily. “The cakes is all ready; 
come !” 

He slowly entered the room and hung 
his hat on the nail behind the door. 
Without a word he seated himself at the 
table opposite his wife and began to eat. 

“ Wish’t you hed a leetle tea fer yo’se’f, 
Mariar,” he suddenly said. 


“Tea,” she repeated, scornfully ; “ why, 
they says tea makes a body narvous. No 
tea fer me while I’m got Adam’s ale.” 
In proof of which she raised the water- 
jug to her lips and took a long draught. 

Her husband munched his cake, his 
eyes lowered. 

“Well?” she said, when she had watched 
him for some time. 

He frowned. 

“ Be’n to Lawyer Slame, Ben?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Cain’t do nothin’ ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, don’t you mind too much; I 
don’t.” 

He turned a scrap of cake in his mouth 
as though he could not swallow it. 

“ But it means the porehouse, Mariar.” 

His head fell forward upon the table. 
She clutched the sides of her chair; she 
arose and went around to him, putting 
her arm about his neck, laying her own 
gray head beside his. 

“ But we uns ll be together, Ben,” she 
whispered—“ allers together, lad. Don’t 
mind too much; I don’t.” 

He raised: one of his hands until he 
caught her fingers, and so he held them 
tightly. 

She let him be until the fit had ex- 
pended itself—it was nothing new; for 
more than a week he had had these 
spells. 

The red light came in at the window 
and rested upon the two bowed heads. 
Suddenly a sharp note broke through the 
stillness. 

“Whaten’s that ?” cried Windom, jerk- 
ing up; “ whaten’s that ?” 

“Why, Ben,” said his wife, “how 
starty y’ are; it’s the ole man a-coughin’. 
’Pears you've heered it often ’nough these 
two weeks to know it.” 

“Two weeks! he be’n here that long?” 

“Twas yes’day two weeks the pore ole 
soul come ’long—nigh on to eighty, I 
should say. Think o’ him, Ben—ole, 
alone, totterin’ up to a stranger’s door, 
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dazed, childish, nigh starved, ’n’ home- 
less. Haint no lot in life but it might be: 
wuss; we uns is together, in our right 
mind ; yon man’s ole, alone, daft—” 

“ An’ a pauper like we uns ’ll be in a 
month time.” 

“But together, Ben,” she persisted, 
using her all of comforting argument—so 
she always quieted him. 

“ An’ what'll become o’ him then ?” he 
demanded. 

“He won’t be here then, Ben.” 

“ What you say?” 

“He’s all wore out. I’d not be sap- 
prized to find him slep’ away any morn- 
in’. He’s pow’ful weak to-day—weaker 
’n ever; couldn’t hardly drink no sweet 
milk.” 

“Sweet milk! where ’d you git sweet 
milk at?” 

A little warm color swept over her 
face. 

“T—ast Betty Mann fer a drop when 
I bought the cent’s wuth buttermilk fer 
the cakes.” 

“ Beggin’ !” he said, sternly. 

“Not fer we uns,” she denied—“ not 
fer’ we uns, on’y fer the pore ole man. 
Wisht we knowed who he was,” she went 
on with alacrity, thus putting a stop to 
further expostulation ; “‘ wisht we knowed 
where he’s from. Haint there not a soul 
in the whole world that remembers him ?” 

“Who remembers anybody ?” her hus- 
band rejoined, bitterly. “ What ’d nine 
hundered dollars be to a rich man that 
spends that much a day or a month ef 
he’s a mind to? It’d keep you ’n’ me 
fer life, bridge over ev’rythin’ tell next 
season when crops is bound to be better. 
Remember! even the Lord seems to for- 
git His people that He made sometimes.” 

“Don’t! don’t!” she said, pulling at 
her apron-hem; “my on’y comfort is 
knowin’ you an’ me’s allers together; ef 
you don’t b’lieve in the Lord—O Ben! 
’u’'d you hey me go to Heaven by my: 
own self—no chick nor chile there, on’y 
your mother ’n’ father an’ my mother ’n’ 
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father, an’ all a-askin’, ‘Where is him 
you loved an’ cleaved to?” 

She mended the fire with some pine- 
knots and made it bright and crackling, 
bending low over the flame,so that her 
husband might not see her face. 

Then she went and sat beside him, 
quiet, undemonstrative. All at once he 
smote his knee. . 

“T tell you it’s a jedgment, Mariar,” 
he cried; “no chick nor chile—it’s a 
jedgment.” 

“There you go ag’in, Ben, wi’ your 
jedgments.” 

“But I tell you, it is. A bad action 
brings its reward just Lke a good one 
does. I treated him bad.” 

“So’d I then; me’n’ you is allers 
together in ev’rythin’, so don’t separate 
me from you. But how queer you’re a 
harpin’ on Charley Belden sence things 
is begun to go wuss. How queer.” 

“Didn’t he say that time, ‘You two 
has wronged me; my curse ’ll blight 
you ens at the last’?” 

“Forty-five years ago, I think,” she 
said, dryly. “I never knowed you 
was so superstitious. It’s all simple 
nonsense. What fools we uns is, a-set- 
tin’ here talkin’ serious "bout the spite o’ a 
angry man. Forty-five years ago; ev’ry 
body was young; I liked you, ’n’ you 
liked me, an’ that’s all.” 

“But you’d promised Charley Belden. 
I was his friend, an’ I went back on him, 
an’ you ’n’ me. got married on the sly. 
We uns treated him bad; we uns spiled 
his life fer him.” 

“Oh! hush! you’re actin’ so queer,” 
folding and unfolding her apron hem. 
“I know Charley, ’fectionate an’ easy 
pleased; he’s happy long ’go—mebbe he’s 
went to glory; he was allers a good man. 
An’ who knows but his sons ’n’ daughters 
is rich ’n’ prosp’rous, an’—what makes 
you harp on him o’ late?” 

“Can’t help it, Mariar; ever sence I 
begun to go down faster’n ever, I’ve 
thunk o’ them words—‘You two hes 
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wronged me; my curse ‘Il blight you ens 
at the last.’ Can’t help it; ’m a- 
thinkin’ 0’ ev’rythin’ nowadays—ev’ry 
single, sol’tary thin’ all at onct, jest like 
they say a man does that’s drounden’. 
What’s that there?”—for again the cough 
sounded from the loft. 

“My!” cried his wife, “you're terr’ble 
starty. As I was a-sayin’, the ole man 
is wuss—” 

“Hes he hed any supper?” | 

“The sweet milk, you know; don’t 
you remember?” 

“Couldn’t he eat no cake?” 

“He don’t want nothin’—can’t hardly 
swaller milk, a-layin’ there smilin’ ’n’ 
talkin’ to somepin I cain’t see. It gives 
me the creeps to hear him. Wisht he’d 
‘rouse ’nough to say who he is.” 

“Mebbe ef I'd go up an’—Here, I'll 
take a cake up; vittals rouses men. 
Mebbe he’ll eat for me; then I'll git 
outen him who he is, an’ where he lives 
at. Hey?” 

“Yes, do; it’ll do you good to see a 
feller-critter lonesomer’n you.” She put 
one of the cakes in his hand, and he went 
up the stairs to the loft. When he was 
quite out of sight, the cheeriness faded 
from her face. “God help me!” she 
said. “It wasn’t Ben ’at wronged him; 
*twas me, all alone. I’d promised to be 
his wife!” She feebly wrung her hands. 
“Oh! why does Ben bring even that up 
now when there’s so much to worrit me? 
for will they let me ’n’ Ben be together 
in the porehouse? Young ’n’ old I’m 
a burden an’ a pain to them that loves 
me!” 

She was afraid to make any outcry; 
she sunk down before the fire and held 
her head in her hands. She could hear 
her husband up in the loft, calling to the 
unknown man they had taken in two 
weeks ago; she could distinguish a feeble 
laugh, a cracked voice pattering away in 
little driblets of speech, interrupted now 
and then by a hollow cough. Her hus- 
band’s footsteps fell heavily on the boards 


overhead; there must be a sort of scuffle 
going on up there. 

“Ben’s a-tryin’ to undress him,” she 
muttered, apathetically ; “ but he can’t do 
it. Queer how strong the old man is. 
Hope Ben won’t worrit him ; what’s dress 
or undress to the like o’ him ?” 

Her husband came to the stairs. 
“ Mariar!” he called,sharply. She arose 
at once, steadying herself before she 
ascended the stairs. Windom awaited 
her at the top ; his face was ghastly, beads 
of perspiration stood out on his fore- 
head. 

“T don’t like his looks,” he said; 
“there’s a big change since mornin’. We 
uns must find out who his folks is—at least 
his neighborhood. I tried to take off 
his coat, thinkin’ he’d feel easier ; but he 
fit me—look how he scratched me.” 

There was a long red welt on the back 
of his hand. 

“Let him be,” she said, “let him be.” 
She passed by her husband and went up 
to a truckle-bed in the middle of the room. 
A pair of feverish blue eyes confronted 
her, an old grizzled face was raised to 
hers. She sat down on the side of the 
bed, and reached and took the bony hand 
that clutched the coverlid. 


“Friend,” she said, softly, “ won’t you | 


tell me your name? your name? name ?” 

The blue eyes closed, and a smile passed 
over the sallow face as the lips moved : 

“Them lights! Them lights! is it 
mornin’ ?” 

“Why no, friend,” she answered, 
“that’s the sunset. The sun, you know.” 

“Sunset, sun you know. MHaint that 
there Heaven where the sun is ?” 

“Oh! yes, friend. An’ shinin’ angels 
is there, an’ the Lord, too, An’ your 
wife—your wife,” bending to hear his 
reply, “ your wife.” 

There was no reply. 

“An’ your children,” she went on. 

There was not a word from him. 

“Your chile—your leetle gal, your 
leetle boy.” 
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But, as before, there was no awakened 
interest. 

Windom stood at the foot of the bed, 
his eyes glittering and fixed on the man 
they had taken in. 

“Try him wi’ some one he loves, Mar- 
iar,” he said. 

His wife understood him. 

“Friend,” she said, stroking the hand 
she held, “ up there in Heaven is some one 
you loves.” 

“Love!” the blue eyes opened wide. 

“Try him furder, Mariar.” 

“Friend, what’s his name—that one 
you love?” 

“Her name?” 

“Tt’sashe,” Windom said,ina tired voice. 

“ Yes, friend,” his wife went on, “her 
name? your name ?” 

“Name.” The eyelids dropped. 

“Mariar,”’ began Windom; when she 
interrupted him. 

“ Friend,” she said, “the one you love 
is a-waitin’ fer you.” 

“ Where ?” 

So strong was his voice, with such 
energy was his hand withdrawn from hers, 
that she arose to her feet. 

“ Where ?” 

“ Here,” said Windom, coming closer. 
“She wants to know your name—your 
folks.” 

The blue eyes fixed themselves upon 
the husband now. 

“The only name in Heaven and earth 
by which men can be saved,” the un- 
known man muttered. Then, “I know 
she’s there; I see her last night. I see 

‘her a-many nights. Tramping ’round I 
see her; I foller her everywhere, an’ she 
calls my name.” 

“Your name ?—that is—?” 

“Yes, my name. Only sheshall say it. 
She leads me like a child. I’ve tried to 
be faithful ; I don’t swear; I don’t lie; I 
try not to do them things the good Book 
tells you you hadn’t orter. I’m like that 
there young man Christ spoke to an’ he 
said he done them things, an’ yet when 


Christ says, ‘ Foller me,’ that young man 
couldn’t, ’cause he was rich an’ hed great 
possessions what he loved. I’m rich; I’m 
got great possessions, an I’m a-tryin’ to 
be good. An’ fer why?” 

“ Fer why ?” 

“ Jest to meet her in Heaven, where 
she’s a-waitin’ fer me.” 

“She ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What does she call you? John?” 

“T’m Thomas, that wouldn’t b’lieve 
tell he’d tetched the Lord’s wounds. 
John b’lieved an’ was loved. I wasn’t 
never loved much in this world.” 

Windom impatiently moved aside. 

“No use,” he said; “he don’t know a 
word you say to him.” 

His wife stooped and folded the cover- 
lid over the shrunken form still attired 
in out-door garments. Then husband 
and wife went to the stairway. 

“There!” cried a rapturous voice. 

They looked back into the loft. The 
old man was sitting bolt upright on the 
side of the bed, his eyes directed to the 
little window and the western light flow- 
ing in. 

“There—there she is. Her wings is 
of the light o’ the mornin’, like a silver 
dove—like the dove o’ Pentecost.. There! 
there!” He was on his feet tottering to 
the window. Husband and wife ran to 
him. He had hold of the window-sill, 
eagerly gazing beyond over the hills. 
“There! she says, ‘ Foller me,’ like Christ 
said to that there rich young man. An’ 
—an’—oh! she’s went away, down behint 
them gold hills, a silver dove wi’ wings 
o’ gold.” He swung himself around and 
faced Windom. “I haint no pauper; 
I’m rich, with a thousand gold dollars ; 
worked fer it all my life. An’ I won’t be 
ondressed—I won’t. I’ve guarded it all 
my life; I’ve starved to save it, be’n home- 
less to save it; an’ I won’t be ondressed.” 

Windom’s lips were pressed tightly to- 
gether. A thousand dollars! could it be 
true? 
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“Ef he’s got any money he’s a-hidin’ 
it "bout him,” he whispered, huskily ; 
“ that’s the reason he won’t hev his clo’es 
offen him.” 

“Speak o’ money now!” his wife re- 
turned ; “this is death !” 


The old man was looking from the’ 


window again, holding so tightly to the 
sill that they could not loosen his grasp. 

“T’m a follerin’ her to Heaven,” he 
cried, piteously—“to Heaven. She's 
lonesome there wi’out me, cause I love 
her. Don’t ye pull me back! Don’t! 
don’t !” 

“ Water!” Mrs. Windom said. 

Her husband fetched the pitcher from 
the corner. She dipped in her hand and 
laved the old man’s forehead. 

“ Friend,” she said, soothingly, “ come 
to bed; there’s a dear, come to bed.” 

“ Bed !” he repeated ; “ my bed’s where 
she’s buried ; she—she calls me. An’ I 
haint no pauper; I’m rich—I won’t be 
ondressed. Oh!” 

The cry he uttered as she held her face 
to his, her eyes to his, rang in Maria 
Windom’s ears even when she had torn 
his hands from the window-sill and 
dragged him back to the bed. He lay 
there shuddering. 

“ He’s a-goin’, Ben,” she said, kneeling 
on the rough floor; “it’s too late to try 
to find out who he is. Look at him, all 
alone, wi’ on’y them that don’t know him 
near him. When you die, Ben, I'll be 
wi’ you—I know it. Then be comforted; 
we uns is allers together. And, O Ben, 
kneel, man, kneel ; a soul is passing to its 
Maker.” Then, in a fervent voice, she 
was saying, “O Lord! bear this tired 
soul beyant the pain o’ life, beyant the 
penalty o’ sin, beyant the knowledge o’ 
want !” 

“ Amen!” Windom laconically struck 
in. 

The form on the bed hed ceased to 
move, the blue eyes were dim and sunken. 

Mrs. Windom leaned over and closed the 
lids; she laid a kiss upon the wrinkled lips. 


“There hain’t nobody to kiss him but 
jest me,” she sobbed. A’ movement at 
her side attracted her attention ; her hus- 
band was fumbling at the bed. “Ben!” 

“ He—he spoke o’ not bein’ a pauper,” 
he replied, hoarsely ; “mebbe there’s a 
paper about him that ’ll tell who he 
is.” 

Roughly pushing her aside, he searched 
the clothing of the dead man. He pulled 
forth a canvas belt, and shook it. She 
heard the jingle of its contents, and noted 
the expression on her husband’s face. 

“Ben! Ben!” she shrieked. 

“ He didn’t lie, Mariar ; he said a thou- 
sand dollar, an’ this belt’s as heavy as a 
thousand dollar.” 

“Ben! Ben!” 

“We uns don’t know who he is, I tell 
you, ’n’ haint no way o’ findin’ out. 
Don’t be a fool!” | 

“Ben, paupers, but not thieves; pau- 
pers, but not thieves!” 

“Who's thieves? Who’s this money 
b’long to ?—tell me that now.” 

“Not to we uns; not to we uns, it hain’t 
ourn.” 

“Tt’s ourn tell the owner claims 
it. An’ there haint no owner as I knows 
on. The mortgage is nine hundred dol- 
lar—it’s this money or the porehouse.” 

“God, take me!” she cried, passion- 
ately, raising her arms on high, broken 
of heart and spirit at last. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
the belt fell to the floor, the glittering 
pieces rolling out about their feet. 

“Take it from me, Mariar,” gasped 
Windon, “take it from me; the tempta- 
tion is too great. Take it away! take it 
away! I’ve s’pected ever sence he came, 
an’ wouldn’t hev his clo’es offen him, 
that he must hey money "bout him. I’m 
desp’rate—I come up wi’ the cake a-pur- 
pose to git the money ef he had any; I 
called you up to keep me from takin’ it. 
Take it away! take it away! it’ll sting 
my soul to death !” 

He had caught her to him, when she 
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saw a paper lying on the floor. She 
stooped and picked it up. 

“Here!” she said; “this must ’a-drap- 
ped from the belt; mebbe it’ll tell who 
he is. Read it! read it right away, find 
out who his people is, an’ take the money 
to’em to-night—this hour—this minute!” 

He trembled as much as she did when 
he took the paper over to the window. 

The shadows were falling fast; the 
west held but a narrow ribbon of color; 
the face on the pillow of the truckle- 
bed appeared almost young in the small 
light. 

“T can’t read not a word,” Windom 
said; “I’m a-tremblin’ too much.” 

“T ken, then,” his wife cried, and took 
the paper in herown hand. “The money 
must go to his folks to-night; it dare not 
be in this house—it dare not. Take it to 
Lawyer Slame ef you can’t find his folks; 
but it dare not be in this house. Pore- 


house, but not thieves! Porehouse, but 
not thieves!” 

She tore open the paper, glanced. at it, 
and leaned up against the wall. 

“Read!” she commanded; “Read!” 
and held the paper steadily before him. 

It was a will made years ago, and 
properly signed and witnessed. It be- 
queathed the sum of one thousand dollars, 
all that the testator possessed, to the girl 
he loved and who had jilted him, Maria 
Windom, the wife of Benjamin Windom. 
It was signed, “Charles Belden.” 

In the dimness the woman pointed to 
the bed: “Look how young he looks! 
I know him now—it was his blue eyes 
that made me take him in. An’ he 
knowed me—when he gev ‘that big cry 
he knowed me, an’ it killed him. Our 
home is saved by the man we uns treated 
bad, an’ that cursed us!” 

Rosert C. V. MEYERS. 





HOW SHE SAVED THE MONEY : 
A WOMAN’S STORY. 


—_——_—_ 


| iv often read and heard about how 
persons feel when death “stares them 
in the face,” as they say in stories. I 
used to wonder what kind of a sensation 
it was. Now I know. 

You see, John—John’s my husband— 
was foreman of the night hands in the 
factory for a long time. He went to his 
work at six at night, and came home at 
five o’clock in the morning. So I had to 
stay alone all night, or the same as alone, 
anyway, though the child there was 
company for me, but for all the help she’d 
be in any trouble that might happen, I 
might. as well have been entirely alone, 
you see. 

I never was afraid of burglars, because 
we hadn’t anything they’d think it worth 
their while to come after. . And then— 
we didn’t hear much about them in those 


days—though they’ve got to be plenty 
enough since. If I’d heard as much 
about them then. as I do now, I presume 
I would have felt timid. But, as it was, 
I felt as safe as you please, and when 
John used to coax me to let him get a 
boy, or a big dog to stay with me, I al- 
ways told him I didn’t want to be 
bothered with ’em. 

One day, a friend of John’s, who had 
been working in the factory a long time, 
and saved up quite a little sum from his 
wages, got tired of that kind of life, and 
said he was going to quit it, and find him 
a little farm somewhere, and settle down. 
I knew what that meant. He’d taken a 
fancy to a girl that worked in the factory, 
and he wanted to make a home some- 
where for himself and a wife. 


He and John had always been the best of 
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friends, so it was quite natural he should 
bring his money here, and ask John 
to keep it for him till he wanted to use it. 
He didn’t want to carry it with him, he 
said, while he was looking up the little 
farm he had set his mind on buying. 
John told him he had better put it in the 
bank, where it would be safer, and grow- 
ing a little, but he said he’d feel just as 
safe about it if he left it with us as he 
would if he put it in the bank, and he 
didn’t think it would have a chance to 
increase much before he got around to 
use it, because he calculated to buy his 
farm as soon as he found the one that 
suited him. 

So he left it. There was a trifle over 
a thousand dollars, he told John, and I 
thought by the way he looked at it when 
he gave it to my husband, that he felt all 
his chance for the future was wrapped up 
in the bills. They represented the home 
he had set his heart on having, you see, 
and I couldn’t. help thinking—what if he 
should lose it? 

John took the money, and put it in the 
till of that old blue chest in the corner 
there. That was one Sunday morning, 
when John didn’t have to be at the fac- 
tory. I always shall think the man was 
looking in through the window, and saw 
John put it there. He had been prowl- 
ing about the house, I suppose, and hap- 
pened to look in at just the right time. 
Any way, that’s what I always shall be- 
lieve about it, for how else, I’d like to 
know, should he have known anything 
about it? But there, I’m telling you my 
opinion, and what you want to hear, I 
suppose, is what happened. 

One stormy night, about a week after 
that, John went off to his work as usual. 
I felt kind of nervous some way, though 
I couldn’t tell why I felt so. I’ve won- 
dered, a good many times since then, if I 
didn’t have a sort of presentiment of 
what was going to happen. But I made 
up my mind that it was the storm and 
the wind that kept howling round the 


house that made me feel so, and I didn’t 
say a word to John about it. 

The child, there, was about two years 
old then. I told her stories for an hour 
or two, and then, when she begun to feel 
sleepy, I sung to her, and it wasn’t long 
before she was tucked up in bed, fast 
asleep. Then I got my knitting and sat 
down by the fire, and worked till the 
clock struck nine. By that time I was 
sleepy and concluded I’d go to bed, too. 

‘I must have slept about three hours, 
for when I woke up the big clock on the 
city hall was striking midnight. 

As I lay there, listening to the clock, 
I heard a step in the hall. The first 
thought that came to me was that some- 
thing had happened at the factory, and 
that John had come home. But as the 
steps came near the door I knew they 
were not John’s. I was wide awake in a 
minute, and the wonder is that I didn’t 
get up at once. At first I thought I 
would, and then I thought perhaps it 


. would be better to keep still and see what 


was going to happen. Getting up and 
rushing out into the other room wouldn’t 


help matters any, and it might make 


them a good deal worse. 

The steps came to the kitchen door 
and then paused. Then I heard the 
door opened softly, and some one came 
into the kitchen. The door between the 
kitchen and bed-room was open a trifle, 
and as I looked out I saw a man with a 
lantern in his hand. He stood there, 
listening. 

You can well believe I was frightened. 
I didn’t dare to stir or scream. I just 
lay still and looked out of the least little 
bit of ‘a crack in my eyelids. I knew 
the man as soon as I got a good look at 
his face. He was a great, burly fellow, 
who had been a hand in the factory some 
time back. I had heard John say that 
he had been discharged because the pro- 
prietors thought ke stole. 

He stood ther@ less than a minute, I 
suppose, but it seemed to me that it was 


a 














more than an hour. Then he came 
toward the bed-room. He pushed the 
door open softly and looked in, holding 
up his lantern that he might see through 
the opening. I shut my eyes tight then. 
He stood there and watched me for a 
time, with the light shining full in my 
face. It was terrible, terrible. I didn’t 
dare to move a muscle. I was in agony 
for fear the baby would wake up. I felt 
sure then, and I do now, that he would 
have killed me if he had thought I was 
awake. You can’t have any idea what I 
suffered as I lay there. It seemed to me 
that life just depended on my keeping 
still, and to keep still under such circum- 
stances was a pretty hard thing todo. I 
don’t pretend to say that I’m more cour- 
ageous than lots of other women, but I 
don’t believe you can find many who 
would brave it out in that kind of dan- 
ger better than I did. 

By and by he seemed satisfied that I 
was asleep, and turned away from the 
bed-room door, leaving it wide open. I 
saw him go over to the old blue chest, 
and I knew then what he was after. 

I breathed easier when his back was 
turned. I didn’t dare to stir, though, 
but just lay there with my eyes open and 
watched him. I saw him take a big 
bunch of keys out of his pocket and try 
several before he found one that fitted 
the lock of the chest. Pretty soon he 
found one that would open it. He turned 
the cover back against the wall, and went 
to rummaging about in the till for the 
money that was covered up with some 
old cloth and papers. It wasn’t long be- 
fore he found it, and after making sure 
it was what he was after, he put it in his 
pocket and shut up the chest. 

You can’t imagine how I felt when I 
knew that poor Ben Green was likely to 
lose his money. He had worked so hard 
for it, and depended so much on it to help 
him get a home, that losing it would be 
like death to him. I wouldn’t have felt 
so bad if it had been our own, I’m sure. 
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When he had closed the chest he took 
up his lantern and came back to the bed- 
room door and looked at me again, to 
make sure, I suppose, that I was asleep. 
I shut my eyes again, and deceived him 
as I had before. Then he went into the 
hall, but instead of going toward the 
front door, he went the other way, and I 
heard him open the door into the cellar- 
way. Like a flash it came to me that I 
could trap him if I was quick enough, I 
never stopped to think about what might 
happen—all I thought about was saving 
poor Ben’s money. I got out of bed, 
slipped into the hall, and was close behifid 
him, as he stood looking down into the 
darkness. In less time than it takes to tell 
it, I sprang against him with every bit of 
the strength there was in me, and he went 
tumbling headlong down the stairs. 
Then I swung the door shut, slipped the 
bolt into its place, and he was my pris- 
oner. I knewhe couldn’t get out of the 
cellar unless he came through the door, 
for it was walled up with stone, and I 
felt pretty sure of that door, for if you'll 
look at it, you’ll see that it’s thick and 
heavy. 

Dear me! How the man did rave and 
swear. It made my blood run cold to 
hear him. But I didn’t stop to listen 
long. I slipped on my dress, took the 
baby and wrapped her up in ashawl, and 
started for the nearest neighbor’s for 
help. I got a boy to go to the factory 
for John, and the neighbor and I went 
back to the house. The man was trying 
to beat the door down with something he 
had found in the cellar, when we got 
there. The neighbor had a pistol, and 
he was all ready to fire at the man the 
minute he made a hole through the door. 
But before he succeeded in doing that, 
John came, with two or three others, and 
they captured him without much trouble, 
for they told him they’d shoot him like a 
dog if he didn’t give up peaceably, and 
they would have done it, and he knew 
it. 
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So, you see, I saved Ben’s money, after 
all, and the first thing John did next 
morning was to take it to the bank— 
wouldn’t have kept it in the house 
another night for anything. And that 
very day John gave up his night- 
job, and I haven’t been alone a night 
since. 

I didn’t know how frightened I really 
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was until it was all over. But after they 
had the man, and I knew the money was 
safe, I seemed to give out, some way, all 
at once, and I had to go to bed; and it 
was two or three days before I began to 
feel like myself. I tell you what it is, I 
don’t want another such adventure. 
One’s enough for me. 
Esen E. Rexrorb. 





OLD GOLD NEWLY COINED. 


these days, when the use of the study 
of Greek is assailed on many sides, it 
is fortunate that by a counter current its 
beautiful literature is becoming more and 
more accessible to the ordinary reader, 
and even those who are no classical stu- 
dents begin to see how many of the most 
exquisite dreams and images of our Eng- 
lish poets came to them first “blown 
softly through the flutes of the Grecians.” 
We could not fully understand the liter- 
ature of our own tongue did we not learn 
how, and in what soil, these rare and fra- 
grant flowers of poetic fancy took root 
and grew. 

From the Odyssey alone numberless of 
our English writers, old and new, have 
drawn largely. The whole of Sir Guy- 
on’s voyage on the “Idle Lake,” in the 
second book of Spenser’s Faerie Queen, is 
taken from Ulysses’ adventures. The 
enchantress Acrasia, is Circe herself, and 
the Scylla and Charybdis of the Odyssey 
are thinly veiled under different names. 
Milton’s Cosmos is a son of “the old en- 
chantress,” as Dante calls Circe in his 
Purgatory, and the spirit gives to the 
brother an antidote to his spells like the 

“ Moly 

That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave.” 

In the Odyssey this wonderful root is 
“black, with a milk-white flower”—a 
description which gains a new grace in 
the lines of the Christian poet : 





“ A small, unsightly root, 
But of divine effect, he called me out ; 
The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on’t, 
But in another country, as he said, 
Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil.” 


The old stories of the seal maidens and 
their lost skins find their prototype in the 
capture of Proteus by Menelaus, in the 
disguise of the sealskin, and his prophecy 
of the final passing away of Menelaus to 
the Elysian Fields, 


“No lingering winters there, nor snow nor 
shower, 

But Ocean ever, to refresh mankind, 

Breathes the shrill spirit of the western wind,” 


has been used with most beautiful effect 
by Milton in his description of the happy 
abode 


“Where eternal summer dwells, 
And west winds, with musky wing, 
About the cedar’s alleys fling 
Nard and Cassia’s balmy smells,” 
and in an even more familiar passage 
by Tennyson, when he speaks of “ the 
island-valley of Avelion,” to which 
King Arthur is carried, 
“ Where falls not hail, nor rain, nor any snow, 
Nor ever winds blow loudly, but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard 
la 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea.” 


Leigh Hunt’s Isle of Calypso has his 
own felicitous touches of style, but is also 
a faithful version of the original. 
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“ There came cn him, as he stood, 

A smell of cedar and of citron wood ; r 

That threw a perfume all about the isle. 

And she within sat spinning all the while, 

And sang a low, sweet song, that made him hark 
and smile.” 


The smell of the cedar and the fresh 
sea-wind, indeed, pervade all the pages of 
the Odyssey, and are far more character- 
istic of it than such occasional interludes, 
richly colored, as the story of the Lotos 
Eaters, from which Tennyson’s beautiful 
and drowsily musical poem was written: 


“ A land where it seemed always afternoon, 

A land of. streams; some, like a downward 
smoke, 

Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go, 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows 
broke, 

Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 

From the inner land; far off, three mountain 
tops, 

Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flushed, and, dewed with showery 
drops, 

Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven 
cope. 

The charmed sunset lingered low adown, 

In the red west.” 


Even in the description of the other 
world and life of spirits our most Chris- 
tian poet, Wordsworth, has not disdained 
to borrow from the meeting of Ulysses 
with the spirit of his mother: 

“Thrice I essayed, with eager hands outspread, 


Thrice like a shadow or a dream she fled, 
And my hands closed on unsubstantial air,” 


says Ulysses of his longing again to 
embrace her, while in “ Laodamia” 
our English poet writes : 


“ Forth sprang the impassioned Queen her Lord 
to clasp. 

Again that consummation she essayed ; 

But unsubstantial form eludes her grasp 

As often as that eager grasp was made. 

The phantom parts—but parts to reunite, 

And reassume his place before her sight.” 


Nor does Wordsworth clearly seem to 
have seen the truth that we, of flesh and 
blood, must be as intangible to the spirits 
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of finer substance as they to us, but ap- 
pears to have felt the other world as 
unreal and shadowy as the old Greek 
singer. 

One old ‘piece of gold which is wholly 
transformed by the new device stamped 
upon it, and which, while losing the 
rugged tragedy of its first conception, 
has gained immeasurably in light and 
grace, is the legend of Sisyphus. It 
comes forth thus from the mint of Lord 
Lytton’s brain in one of the Tales of Mi- 
letus, where Orpheus, visiting the shades 
in search of his lost wife, hears, 


“though in the midst of Erebus, 
Song sweet as his muse-mother made his own; 
It broke forth from a solitary ghost, 
Who, up a vaporous hill, 
Heaved a huge stone that came ochomntiogt 
back, 
And still the ghost upheaved it and still sang 
In the brief pause from toil, while toward the 
height 
Reluctant rolled the stone. 


“The Thracian asked in wonder: ‘Who art 
thou, 

Voiced like Heaven’s lark amid the shades of 
hell ? 

‘My name on earth was Sisyphus,’ replied 

The phantom. 

‘In the shades 

I keep mine earthly wit; I have duped the 
Three; 

They gave me work for torture; work is joy. 

Slaves work in chains, and to the clank they 
sing.’ 

Said Orpheus, ‘Slaves still hope !’ 


“¢ And could I strain to heave up the huge stone, 
Did I not hope that it would reach the height? 
There penance ends, and dawn Elysian fields.’ 
‘But if it never reach ? 


“The Thracian sighed, as, looming through the 
mist, 

The stone came whirling back. ‘Fool,’ said 
the ghost, 

‘Then mine, at worst, is everlasting hope.’ 

Again uprose the stone.” 


Many of the old Highland supersti- 
tions are found in the Odyssey, as the 
sudden and causeless fit of gayety that 
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came upon the doomed suitors is but the 
Scotch idea of becoming “fey” before a 
great disaster, while the seer who beholds 
each head wrapped in a dark mist is like 
the Highlander gifted with second sight, 
who sees the shroud about the head of 
one who is to die. It is a familiar part 
of all ghost stories that the presence of 
the unearthly guest is known by only the 
one to whom it comes and the brute 
creatures, and this idea is expressed 
where Minerva is seen only by Ulysses 
and the dogs, who cower and whine be- 
fore her. It may be even more surpris- 
ing to our readers to find our common 
saying, “'There’s many a slip *twixt the 
cup and the lip,” dating back to the 
ghostly death of Antinous, slain by the 
bow of Ulysses, with the untasted wine 
at his lips; and the oft-quoted line of 


Pope— 
“ Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest,” 


occurring in the speech of Menelaus 
to Telemachus. 

Out of all the stories and characters of 
ancient days, the most vivid is that of 
Ulysses, “man of many wiles,” adventu- 
rous, longing ever to travel and explore. 
From “the ringing plains of Windy 
Troy” to where 

“Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 

Vext the dim sea,” 


his history has riveted men’s attention, and 
stamped its outlines on memory and imagi- 


nation. Some have read it like a tale of 
actual travel, tracing every part of the 
wonderful journey with a boy’s keenness 
of interest; some have studied most the 
astute, sagacious traveler himself, and 
the touches of human life, even to the 
fruit-trees, “his very own” when a child, 
which he remembers in old age, and the 
pathetic recognition of him in beggar’s 
rags by his faithful doug Argus, who dies 
at the same instant. Others, again, have 
interwoven into the story their own inter- 
pretations, mystical and moral. One of 
the most beautiful of these is given by a 
modern writer: 


“O beautiful and strange epitome 
Of this our life, while through the tale we trace 
Homeless Ulysses on the land and sea! 
From childhood to old age it is the face 
Of Heaven lost, yearning man: from place to 

place, 

Whether he wander forth abroad, or knows 
No change but of home, nature, and of grace— 
Still is he as one seeking repose, 
A man of many thoughts, a man of many woes.” 


There are new devices on the coins, but 
they are all wrought from the old gold 
of the Odyssey, and there are mines as 
rich, and as frequently explored for 
treasure-trove in the other great works 
of Greek poets and prose writers. It is 
not a dead literature to us while it still 
strikessuch quickening pulsations through 
our own, nor a worthless study while it 
so stirs heart and brain to such rare 
beauty and delight. E. F. M. 





EVIDENCES OF A GOOD LIFE. 





_ effect of a good life is seen even 
in this world. There are faces that 
we love to look upon, though wasted by 
sickness and wrinkled with age. The 
splendor of a beautiful soul shines 
through the crumbling walls of the body, 
and the sphere of innocence and tried 
virtue flows forth as delicious fragrance 
from the heart. Honesty and manly 


firmness, unswerving integrity, bright 
honor, or tender pity, loving trustfulness, 
delicate sympathy, white innocence, in 
manifold forms and graces, shine through 
the walls of clay, and blend in wondrous 
beauty in the material face and form. 
But the most that we can see is but 
little compared with what really exists 
within. 
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META’S FAIRIES. 


ETA VANDORN vas a little girl 
who lived in the country. She had 
brothers and sisters, a good father and 
mother, and a nice home; but her father 
was not rich; so she had to help do the 
work about the house sometimes, and 
could not always have everything that 
she wanted. She loved to read about the 
fairies, and had often wished she could 
have one to help her about her work; 
but though she saw often the little rings 
in the fields where they had been danc- 
ing, up to the time of my story she had 
never caught a glimpse of a fairy. 

But she went walking one day in the 
fields, and coming to a small pasture 
where the fairies loved to dance and play 
at nights, she sat down under a hawthorn 
bush to rest. There were. plenty of the 
small stools scattered about upon which 
the fiddlers sit who make music for the 
fairies to dance by. Meta had often heard 
this music of evenings, but had thought 
it to be the frogs and katydids holding a 
serenade. And the stools were so dainty 
and delicate, white above and delicate 
pink beneath, that she had often gath- 
ered them for breakfast. Indeed, the 
family called them mushrooms. 

Meta was not aware that she was-in 
the domains of the fairies, and so by 
chance she had seated herself within one 
of their magic circles, which may often 
be seen outlined by tufts of grass. 

While engaged in watching the flight 
of a butterfly, she fell asleep. She was 
wakened presently by a sharp tug at her 
hair. Opening her eyes in fright, she 
saw a comical little creature, wearing a 
tall cap and long, pointed shoes, and the 
prettiest green cloth suit she. had ever 
seen, standing by her. 

“Excuse me for waking you,” said the 
elf, “but my shoestring broke just now, 
and I was only getting one of the golden 
threads from your hair to make a new 
one. But what do you here in our 
domains? I must take you to our 
Queen.” 
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So as soon as he had finished lacing 
his boot, he bowed very low—indeed, the 
tassel on the top of his cap touched the 
ground—and said: 

? N ow come, my lady, the Queen awaits 
you. 

Meta, very much flattered at being ad- 
dressed as “my lady,” followed willingly 
enough. Through an opening in a great 
oak tree which she had often seen before, 
but never thought of exploring, the 
passed down long flights of stairs, wit 
so many turns that it is no wonder 
so few people ever find the fairies, 
and at last, in an apartment brilliantly 
lighted by innumerable firefly lamps, 
they found the whole multitude of fairies 
assembled. 

The Queen sat on a throne, over which 
was thrown soft robes made from the fur 
of the mole. It was also well supplied 
with softest cushions of thistle down. 
She wore a coronet set with diamonds 
from the eye of a fly, very beautiful 
and sparkling, and quite beyond the 
skill of any jeweler to imitate; she had 
on a rose- colored flowing robe, and her 
rich laces were of the finest cobweb pat- 
terns. 

The King sat by her side, and he wore 
a cloak covered entirely with overlapping 
feathers, which had dropped from the 
wings of golden butterflies. This was an 
heirloom, and had been worn by all the 
kings of the fairies for ages; and so skill- 
fully had the feathers been sewed upon 
it that they made an even, brilliant surface, 
quite like cloth of gold. 

“Let the culprit be brought forward,” 
said the Queen, who, it seems, had the 
management of all prisoners of her own 
sex. So the elf led Meta up before the 
throne; and it was all so imposing—the 

uards with their tall pikes, the , Haars 
airies all clad in flowing gossamer robes 
with rose-petal sashes, who were the 
Queen’s own personal attendants, the 
jewels worn by the dainty lords and 
ladies of the court; the dazzling bril- 
liancy of the lights—all combined to form 
a scene of so much splendor, that poor 
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Meta was quite overcome, and sank back 
almost fainting. 

But one of the attendants brought an 
acorn-cup and gave her a drink of water 
from a fountain that trickled near. This 
cup he was obliged to fill many times, 
but at last Meta revived sufficiently to 
stand before the Queen. 

Then the Queen said to her secretary, 
who stood by holding a large book made 
from the paper found in a wasp’s nest, 
and having behind his ear a pen fashioned 
from ‘a humming-bird’s quill, 

“You ba now read the accusations 
against the prisoner.” 

So the sen read: 

“This mortal has been seen many 
times to gather the loveliest of the flowers 
only to throw them away to wither and 
die. She removes for no_perceivable 
cause the toadstools that grow for the use of 
ourselves and ourfriends. To-day she was 
found trespassing on our domains, even 
sleeping within one of our magic circles. 

The Queen frowned until there were 
two straight lines from her forehead to 
her nose. This is a sign, especially if the 
lines are of equal ia, that one may at 
times be capable of severity. Meta did 
not know this, but she saw the whole fairy 
multitude casting such wrathful glances 
at her that she was very much frightened, 
and sank down in a dismal little heap at 
the Queen’s throne and began to beg for 
forgiveness. 

“These are grave charges and merit a 
heavy sentence,” said the Queen. 

But the secretary said. 

“My Queen, there are, I think, some 
deeds recorded on the kindness page.” 

“Turn to it and read,” commanded the 
Queen. 

“The prisoner,” read the secretary, 
“has twice rendered us important service. 
Once she rescued from a cruel death at 
the hands of some wicked schoolboys our 
charming violin soloist Madame Katy 
Did. Another time she saved a member 
of our orchestra, Herr B. Frogg, leader 
of the bass, from being pelted with stones. 
She has also been known to intercede for 
the lives of toads and squirrels, and 
through her influence much birdsnesting 
has been prevented.” 

“ Ah,” cried the Queen, “ has she indeed 
done all that?’ and, leaning on Meta’s 
shoulder where she lay before her, she 


kissed her many times and bade her be 
comforted. 

The other fairies, too, vied with each 
other in paying her attentions, bringing 
her honeycomb and carrying her water to 
drink in their tiny cups. Indeed, one 
small elf in his haste to outrun the others 
slipped and fell, spilling the entire con- 
tents of the acorn-cup over him. The 
rest of the fairies all shouted and laughed, 
but Meta lifted the little creature in her 
arms and removed the water from his face 
and hair with her handkerchief. 

The Queen, looking at Meta with a 

racious smile, said: “The services you 
ave rendered us are great; ask what 
you will and it shall be granted you.” 

And Meta, with the little elf hiding 
among her curls and peeping out now and 
then to smile in her face, eaid : “Tshould 
like so much to have some of these 
beautiful fairies go home with me.” 

So the Queen gave permission, and 
Meta chose two, the one who had so dis- 
tinguished himself in her service, and 
— whom she chose for his cheerful 
ook. 

“Go then,” said the Queen to them, 
“attend this mortal.” 

Then, turning to Meta, she continued : 
“T grant you your desire. But remem- 
ber that their welfare is in your power. 
Rightly educated, my two dear subjects, 
Ray and Fay, will become more and 
more beautiful and useful; but if neg- 
lected, they will soon become unlovely and 
troublesome. Go now, but return in one 
year and report.” 

With great delight Meta took her two 
lovely attendants and returned to her 
home. For a time all went on well. 
Every task was well done and at the pro- 
per time, for Ray and Fay were such 
skillful assistants that they made all 
things easy. 

“Mother must not have all the work 
to do,” Meta would suggest, and together 
they would go at the churning and have 
it done so early that the butter would be 
golden and firm. They would carry in 
water and help set the table. ey 
would tend the baby, and bring Meta’s 
father his paper and spectacles. They 
would run errands for Meta’s older 
brothers and sisters, and were careful not 
to mislay their books. 

And Meta’s mother would often think, 
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“What a kind, thoughtful little girl I 
have!” and would bless the day the fairies 
had come to live with her. 

At school it was the same; Meta had 
her lessons well and at the proper time, 
and she endeared herself by many kind 
acts to her schoolmates. She wasted no 
time in complaining that the lessons were 
hard, but with Ray hiding among her 
curls and smiling in her eyes, and with 
Fay to keep books and pencils handy and 
in good order, she worked cheerily away. 

Everybody began to take notice of her 
and her beautiful fairies, and—well, per- 
haps this was the beginning of the trouble. 

eta became vain. She began to con- 
sider herself a very good child indeed, 
and she liked to hear people say : 

“What a bright, sweet child she is! 
and what lovely fairies!” 

Indeed, she began to think more of 
raise of this kind than she did of that 
tter reward—the knowledge of having 

done what is right. She began to neglect 
the homely duties which were of no help 
to any one but her own family, and would 
run and play, leaving her mother even 
the breakfast dishes to wash and all the 
floors tosweep. Sometimes, too, when she 
was bidden to do these things, she would 
scowl and pout and go to work in such a 
sullen way that they were never done at 
the right time nor very well done. 

And as Meta grew careless in this way 
the fairies began to change. 

Ray lost his cheerful expression, the 
corners of his mouth turned down, he 
would cry and pout, and sometimes slap 
Meta’s younger brothers and sisters, or 
pull their hair when it snarled in the 
combing. Fay, too, instead of the kind, 
thoughtful elf he at first seemed, grew 
quite as bad in his way. Was anything 
lost and could not be found, one might 
be well assured that the elf Fay had car- 
ried it off to play with, and had not re- 
turned it to its place. Meta’s mother 
sometimes found her best towels and nap- 
kins all mildewed and spoiled, where 
they had been used as tablecloths, in the 
playhouse under the elm, and not thought 
of afterward. Books were left out in the 
rain, ink spilled, and vases broken, and 
it was the elf Fay who was to blame for 
it all. 

Meta’s mother and father were very 
much grieved. They wished Meta to 
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bring under some restraint her trouble- 
some attendants, for there could be no 
real happiness about the house while the 
were so disagreeable. But Meta, al- 
though they brought her into trouble and 
disgrace daily, would not take the pai 
to correct them, and by the laws of the 
fairies no one else could be allowed that 
—— 

At last the day arrived when Meta 
was to return to the realm of the fairies - 
and report. Again she stood before the 
Queen. But as soon as the eyes of the 
Queen fell upon the two elves accompany- 
ing her, she gave a shrill cry of surprise 
and displeasure. 

“No!” she cried. “These are no sub- 
jects of mine. There were never two 
such looking elves in my dominions.” ; 

And, indeed, the contrast between Ray 
and Fay and the rest of the fairies was 
great. Fay had not combed his hair that 
day, his finger-nails were not clean nor 
his clothing neat. His shoes were but 
partly laced, and there were rents here 
and there in his cloak that’should have 
been mended. 

Ray was even’ more repulsive. He 
had scowled and whimpered and sulked 
so much that he had lost all his beauty, 
and he would often make unkind remarks 
hurtful to the feelings of others. 

“No,” cried the Queen again, “ these 
cannot be my subjects. Go,” she said 
to her secretary, “bring the great book 
of records and let us investigate.” 

So the book of records was brought, 
and it was found that two elves who 
had been severally christened Ray 
Cheerfulness and Fay Thoughtfulness 
had been allowed to enter the service of 
a certain damsel named Meta, just one 
year previous to that date. 

“Ts this the same mortal?” asked the 
Queen of her servitors, who have guard 
over the conduct of mortals, and they all 
answered, “It is the same,” in a chorus 
of tiny voices, like the ringing of silver 
bells. 

“ Are these the same elves that accom- 
panied her?” asked the Queen. 

And again they all answered, 

“The very same.” 

“What are now your names?” asked 
the Queen, turning to the two unhappy 
fairies. . 

But Fay was not paying any attention 











‘to what she was saying, and Ray hung 
his head in a sulky way and would not 
answer. So Meta, very much ashamed, 
was obliged to answer for them that the 
names they had been called of late were 
Bad Temper and Carelessness or Thought- 
lessness. 

“There,” cried the Queen, clasping 
her hands in her earnestness, “see what 
you have done! Even the names of these 

r fairies are changed, and they have 

Tost all beauty of form and disposition. 
These can only be restored to them 
through your exertions. As they are, 
they cannot return here, and they will 
bring only misery to the homes of mor- 
tals. But as you only are to blame, no 
one will care much if you are miserable. 
They must return with you.” 

eta had not expected this. She had 
hoped to be able to get rid of the elves 
at any time. But the Queen looked so 
stern that she saw it was no use to say a 
word. Besides, her parents had warned 
her many times of the unhappiness that 
might result from her not restraining the 
elves, and now she saw it was all true. 
She put her apron to her face and began 
to cry. The Queen, seeing this, relented 
a little and said, in.a kinder voice than 
she had before used : 

“If you are really sorry you shall 
have another chance. Another year 
shall be given you in which to show 
yourself worthy of trust. By watchful 
care and training you may be able to 
correct the bad effects of your conduct 
of the past year. If you do so you shall 
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again be considered worthy of confi- 
dence.” 

So Meta and her two fairies returned 
to her home. But she had become so 
impressed with the thought of how dread- 
ful it would be to have to be tormented 
for a lifetime by two such troublesome 
beings as Ray and Fay then were, and 
she was also so very sorry that through 
her own fault alone they had become so, 
that she set herself to work at once to 
correct their faults. 

“Come, Ray,” she would say, “ not the 
sign of a frown now when we are asked 
to rock the baby! What if we did want 
to play? There will be plenty of time 
afterward,” or, “Just seo, Fay, if there 
isn’t something we can do to help mother. 
She looks so tired.” 

Sometimes, when the little elves seemed 
quite beyond her control, Meta would 
slip away with them somewhere and say 
a little prayer her mother had taught 
her. After that they were always more 
easy to manage. 

A few months of such training as this 
wrought a wonderful transformation. 
The two fairies regained all their beauty 
and sprightliness, and again Meta and 
her elves became the admiration of their 
friends and a great source of happiness 
in their own home. And the next time 
Meta went to Fairyland to make her re- 
port, the Queen gave her a golden key, 
which she said she had fairly earned, by 
which she could unlock every heart and 
thus secure the love of others. 

M. A. J. K. 





HOME CIRCLE. 


THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 


“{JJE are getting dreadfully behind- 

hand, Beas,” said Jack Avery, sol- 
emnly, “and unless we can find a way 
out of our difficulties, we'll soon be going 
over the hill to the poorhouse.” 

Jack sighed dismally, and leaning back 
in his arm-chair, drew down the corners 
of his mouth in a way that rendered him 
the picture of despair. 

«fs it so bad as that?” exclaimed his 


retty, rosy-cheeked wife, athetically. 
e We will , oer to save i I ought 
to have thought of it long ago,” said the 
little woman, regretfully. 

“ It’s all very well to talk about saving, 
but how is it to be done when our income 
is barely sufficient to procure necessaries?” 
said Jack, trying to force a smile. 

“We will have to modify our views 
concerning ‘ necessaries.’ There are ever 
so many things that we might manage to 
dispense with,” said Bess, earnestly. “In 


























the first place, you ought to give up 
smoking so many cigars, and instead of 
buying your dinner, make up your mind 
to take a nice lunch.” 

“No, no, Bess!” interrupted Jack, im- 
patiently, “I must have cigars, and the 
plan of carrying a cold lunch, just like a 
common hod-carrier, isn’t to be thought 
of!” 

Jack’s handsome face assumed a de- 
cidedly ferocious expression, as he thrust 
both hands into his pockets; and paced 
the floor with rapid strides. 

“Tt was only a suggestion, Jack,” said 
Bess, placing her hand upon her hus- 
band’s shoulder. “You are not obliged 
to give up smoking, and I must admit 
that a cold lunch would be likely to cause 
dyspepsia. You shall do as you think 
best, dear, and instead of advising you to 
practice economy, I will see what J can 
do toward lessening the family expenses.” 

“Of course, you must not do without 
things that are really necessary,” said 
Jack, considerably mollified. “In fact,” 
he continued, “I want you to feel that 
you are at liberty to do exactly as you 
please with every dollar that I give you.” 

“T understand you perfectly, Jack. I 
will not be at all backward shons spend- 
ing money for what we really need,” said 
Bess, with a smile. 

“We will talk over the matter again, 
little one.” And Jack, evidently glad 
that the matter was set aside for future 
consideration, kissed his wife affection- 
ately, and walked briskly up the street 
toward his office. 

As he approached the store where he 
was in the habit of buying his daily sup- 
ply of cigars, he slackened his gait, and 
muttered : 

“T’ve half a mind to do without cigars 
for a day. Let—me—see—that will be 
thirty cents saved. IU do it!” Jack 
immediately quickened his pace, and 
passed the door. “The first time in 
two years that I have passed that store 
without going in,” said Jack, as he de- 
posited three silver dimes in his vest- 
pocket. “If each penny turns out to be 
a seed, thirty cents ought to bring out a 
pretty good crop at the end of the year.” 

As the hours away, Jack was 
conscious of feeling very disconsolate 
without his accustomed cigar. 

“T’ll have a good, square meal to make 
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up for it,” he muttered, on his way to a’ 


neighboring restaurant. 

Upon his arrival, he seated himself at 
a small table, and picking up a bill of 
fare, glanced over the list of culinary suc- 
cesses and failures named thereon. Jack 
hesitated a moment, then, turning to the 
waiter, who stood at a respectful distance, 
he said: 

“Simmons, bring me a bowl of vege- 
table soup, a few slices of bread, and a 
saucer of rice pudding.” 

“All right, sah. Wonder what’s come 
ober Massa Avery; I reckon de tip-top 
dinners am provin’ too much fur his 
digestyun,” he muttered, with a grin, as 
he delivered the order. 

“Who would have thought that I 
could enjoy anything like this?’ said 
Jack to himself, as he swallowed the last 
spoonful of pudding. On his way out of 
the restaurant he placed fifty cents upon 
the cashier’s desk, and received thirty 
cents change. 

“Here you go to keep the cigar money 
from getting home-sick,” said aly as he 
dropped the amount into the side pocket. 

On the way back to his office he met a 
friend. He was on the point of accompa- 
nying his salutation with the words, 
“Come into Burt’s and have something 
to drink,” when a voice seemed to 
whisper, 

“Stop, Jack! you can’t afford to spend 
thirty cents for fancy drinks.” 

“Come, old fellow, what will you 
have?” asked the friend, as he Pet to 
enter Burt’s saloon. 

“Not anything, thank you, I’ve sworn 
off,” replied Jack, laughing. 

“Ah, I see! you area Benedict now. 
Well, I won’t urge you—in fact, I’ve 
about made up my mind that the ‘treat’ 
custom has hurried more than one man 
to destruction. Suppose we join hands 
in the resolve never to touch intoxicating 
liquor ourselves or invite any one to do 
the same?” 

“T am with you there, Harvey!” ex- 
claimed Jack, grasping the hand of his 
friend and shaking it heartily. “Come 
up to the house some evening,” he said, 
as they parted, “Bess will be very glad 
to see you.” 

“Thanks, I shall certainly do so—au 
revoir |” . 


“Bess has always been opposed to 
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strong drink; wonder what she would 
say if she knew of my resolve,” said 
Jack, as he dropped two dimes and ten 

nies into the side pocket. “I reckon 
it will go hard to do this sort of thing 
every day, but I have made up my mind 
to do it, and no one has ever accused 
Jack Avery of shirking. I feel sure that 
the result will prove satisfactory.” 

The afternoon was hot and sultry, and 
as Jack leaned over his desk the long 
column of figures before him seemed to 
laugh at his unsuccessful efforts to bal- 
ance accounts. 

“Get one of Burt’s fine cigars. You'll 
feel like a new man after you’ve had a good 
smoke,” whispered the Evil Genius. 

“Don’t do it, Jack!” whispered another 
voice. “One cigar will not suffice; you'll 
want another directly. If you break 
your resolution you will despise yourself 
for being so weak.” 

“My throat feels parched. Oh! fora 
glass of Burt’s cool, sparkling beer,” 
murmured Jack. At this moment the 
door opened and a boyish voice called 
out— 

“Here’s yer ice-cold lemonade, two 
cents a glass!” 


“Tl take a glass if it’s the pure stuff,”. 


said Jack. 

“T’ll warrant it,sir; mother and meself 
makes it, an’ I takes it round to the gen- 
tlemen in the offices,” said the boy, filling 
a glass and handing it to Jack. 

“ Notso bad,” said the latter, as he quaffed 
the cooling draught. “If I had gone 
over to Burt’s,” + muttered, “I would 
not have stopped at one glass of beer. 
That lemonade has freshened me up 
wonderfully.” Eighteen cents found 
their way into the side pocket. 

On the way home Jack was accosted 
by a bootblack. 

“ Have a shine, sir? only ten cents,” 
said the boy, persuasively. 

“Go ahead. On mae | thought I guess 
I won’t stop,” said Jack, moving on. 
“It will take exactly ten minutes to pol- 
ish my boots after I reach home. Fen 


cents saved!” he said, with a laugh. 
“T’ve saved one dollar and eighteen cents 
to-day. It is easy enough to see where 
the money goes. 

For a moment Jack looked serious; 
then a very happy expression crossed his 
countenance. 


” 
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“T will not say a word about my plans; 
dear little Bess shall not puzzle her brain 
trying to save a penny here and a dollar 
there. The idea of saving in the way I 
have decided upon is a good one.” 

Jack smiled complacently, for he felt 
that the future held something worth 
struggling for. 

* * * * * 

“Dear Jack!” murmured Mrs. Avery, 
after her husband had closed the door 
behind him, “how vexed he felt at my 
suggestion. I am quite sure that what I 
have said to him will not ‘go in one ear 
and out at the other.’ I have been mar- 
ried long enough to know that it is ab- 
surd for a woman to dictate unless she 
can impress her husband with the idea 
that he is the originator of all plans for 
their mutual benefit. I feel satisfied that 
Jack will begin to economize, but the 
dear fellow must feel that no one is com- 
pelling him to do it.” 

A low, musical laugh fell from Mrs. 
Avery’s rosy lips; the next moment she 
looked very serious. 

“TI do wish that we had a cozy home 
of our own; these apartments are nice 
and comfortable, but not at all home- 
like. Out of fifteen hundred a year we 
ought to be able to save at least five hun- 
dred dollars.. Jack is sure that I will 
know exactly what to do with all the 
money placed at my disposal. I mean 
to strengthen his belief in my ability as 
a financier,” concluded the little woman, 
earnestly. 

During the afternoon Mrs. Avery went 
out for a walk. She had not thought of 
buying anything until, attracted by the 
appearance of great bunches of white 
grapes that lay heaped in boxes, all ready 
for sale, she stopped to inquire the 

rice. 

“Forty-five cents, mum, an’ they are 
cheap at that,” said the dealer. 

“] will not take them,” said Mrs. 
Avery, turning her head away from the 
tempting sight ; “we can get along with- 
out the grapes, and I have saved forty- 
five cents,” she said, placing the amount 
in a small plush bag which she carried 
in her hand. 

“What delicious candy!” said Mrs. 
Avery aloud, as she paused near the win- 
dow of a large confectionery establish- 
ment; “I really must have a box.” 






















“Tf you do not buy the candy you 
will save forty cents,” whispered a voice. 

“ How thoughtless I am!” murmured 
the little woman, as she dropped four 
dimes into the little plush bag. Continu- 
ing her walk for a few squares, Mrs. 
Avery remembered that she needed nee- 
dles, thread, and pins. She entered a 
large dry goods store, and, after purchas- 
ing the articles mentioned, was about to 
leave, when the clerk requested her to 
remain for a few moments. 

“ Knowing your fondness for fine hand- 
kerchiefs, Mrs. Avery, I have taken the 
liberty to keep this one for you,” said 
the clerk, politely. “I hardly think you 
can resist buying it; it is the last one of 
this style, and we will let it go cheap.” 

“Tt is beautiful!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Avery, raising the dainty piece of lace 
and gazing at it admiringly. ‘“ What is 
the price?” she asked. 

“Two dollars and a .half—much less 
than it cost,” replied the clerk. 

For a moment the little woman hesi- 
tated. The handkerchief was a decided 
bargain, and besides— 

“You do not need it,” whispered a 
voice. 

“T will not take the handkerchief,” 
said Mrs. Avery, and picking up her par- 
cels she left the store. “ Less than one 
week ago I would have bought it,” she 
murmured, as she dropped two silver 
dollars, and a fifty-cent piece into the red 
bag. 

© "Three dollars and thirty-five cents 
saved in one afternoon! I never would 
have believed it,” said our little finan- 
cier, as she turned toward home. 

* * * * “ 

“ Do tell me, Jack, what has happened 
to make you so jubilant? One aalies: 
pose that you had inherited a fortune.” 

Jack Avery smiled mysteriously, then 
drew from his coat-pocket a large sheet 
of paper neatly folded. 

' “ A birthday present for you, Bess,” he 
said, handing the document to his wife. 

“A receipted bill of some sort,” said 
Bess, as she unfolded it. The next mo- 
ment an exclamation of amazement fell 
from her lips, and in another instant her 
arms were around Jack’s neck. 

“O Jack! f can scarcely realize that 
we own the pretty cottage that I have 
coveted ever since it was begun. How 
VOL. Ly.—6. 
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could you save enough money to build 
it?” asked Bess, with tears of joy spark- 
ling in her blue eyes. 

“T haven’t smoked a cigar or partaken 
of a big restaurant dinner for two years. 
I’ve saved money in many other ways, 
and see the result !” said Jack, exultantly. 

“We will furnish the house gradually, 
for,” continued Jack, looking very serious, 
“there is a mortgage on the property of 
two hundred dollars, and I will not feel 
easy until it is paid off. I have made up 
my mind not to contract debts of any 
kind. Our motto shall be, ‘Pay as you 

0.’ ” 
“ You are quite right, Jack, it must be 
dreadful to have debts hanging over 
one. But I have a surprise in store for 
ga You never can guess what it is, so 
will not keep you in suspense.” 

Bess opened a drawer and lifted there- 
from a tin box. She handed it to Jack, 
who, greatly puzzled, opened it. 

“ Three hundred and fifty dollars!” he 
exclaimed, in amazement. His voice 
trembled when he spoke again. 

“You are a brave little woman, but I 
fear that you have deprived yourself of 
ery things that you ought to have 

a ag 3 

“ You are mistaken, Jack,” cried Bess, 
merrily. “From the very moment I 
knew that you were making great sac- 
rifices, I resolved to help you.” 

“ The object I had in view, dear, was 
worth struggling for, and I can say with 
truth,” placing his hand on the precious 
deed, ‘ This is the house that Jack built.’ 
Your contribution will make it easy to. 
dispell the shadow that rests upon it, and 
also enable us to render our home so 
ag oa and cozy that it will in reality 

e the dearest spot on earth to us.” 
M. A. THurRsTon. 


HOW HOMELY WOMEN MAY BECOME 
‘ ATTRACTIVE. 


“Good taste will supply good looks.” 


VERY woman has a secret desire to 
be pretty. 

It is a legitimate longing. Every 
woman ought to care how she looks for 
pe own sake and the sake of those about 

er. 

To dress with neatness and taste will 
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add to ourownself-respect, and will greatly 
increase our influence over others. 

I have never seen a woman so homely 
but she might be made good-looking, and 
many plain women may become Tent 
some by knowing “ How to make the best 
of themselves.” 

To improve a sallow complexion there 
is nothing else so good as the daily bath, 
with early rising and exercise in the open 
air. Occasionally use quite hot water 
and plenty of soap, and always use a 
fiesh-brush or a coarse towel. 

By this treatment I have seen repul- 
sively yellow faces become clear and fresh 
as a blush rose. Exquisite cleanliness is 
in itself a powerful charm. 

A celebrated beauty who was noted for 
the shining luxuriance and softness of her 
hair, gave the following as her method 
of producing the desirable result: 

“Take the whites of four eggs and beat 
to a froth; rub well into the roots of the 
hair. Let dry; then wash clean with a 
mixture composed of equal parts of bay 
rum and rose water.” 

Thorough brushing will change the 
harshest, dryest head of hair to glossy 
softness. Every one with dark hair looks 
better with their front locks waved. Try 
to produce a natural effect. Do not have 
tight, small crimps that are so plainly the 
result of artificial means. 

In regard to the eyes, the only rule 
necessary is to bathe them in clear, soft 
water, apd be very careful not to strain 
them by night-reading nor over-use at 
any time; above all, have a frank, honest 

look in them. Do nothing of which to 
be ashamed if you want to have beauti- 
ful eyes. In this feature more than in 
any other the charm lies in the expres- 
sion. I have seen the palest, buttermilk 
colored eyes that were pleasant to look 
into, because of the pure and kindly soul 
which looked through them. 

It is necessary to be good in order to 
be truly beautiful. 

If the teeth have been neglected have 
a dentist examine them and fill all that 
can possibly be saved, and extract what 
cannot. The pain and expense that 
might be saved if people were only taught 

to keep their teeth clean is very great. 
To beautify the teeth:—Dissolve two 

ounces of borax in three pints of boiling 

water and before it is cold add one tea- 
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spoonful of spirits of camphor, and bottle 
for use. A tablespoonful of this and as 
much tepid water, applied daily with a 
soft brush, removes tartarous adhesion, 
arrests decay, and whitens the teeth. It 
is also pleasant to use, and leaves the 
mouth refreshingly clean and wholesome. 

If one would have white hands some 
care must be taken not to expose them to 
the sun and wind. It will make them 
smooth and white to wash them in sand 
covered with quite hot water, using white 
Castile soap; at night cover with cold 
cream, dip in oatmeal flour or bran, and 
put on gloves. 

Citric acid and oxalic acid are both 
used to whiten the hands, but they are so 
powerful and dangerous that I would not 
recommend their use. There is a quality 
in hands more important than whiteness 
and delicacy. 

A woman’s hand that has the firm 
Brasp of friendship and the magnetism of 

ove possesses a much more potent influ- 
ence than the whitest hand in the world, 
which by its loose clasp betrays coldness 
and indifference. 

An erect and graceful carriage of the 
person is very attractive. This may be 
attained by walking with a heavy book 
upon the head or by fastening the braids 
of hair to the dress so as 0 hold the head 
in the proper position; a slovenly walk 
and stooping figure will detract fifty per 
cent. from the loveliest face and most 
elaborate toilet, while an erect and digni- 
fied carriage may so impress the beholder 
as to make him believe a costume royal 
when it is only royally worn. 

By faithfully following the course I 
have pointed out, a clear complexion, 
glossy hair, honest eyes, white teeth, soft 
and sympathetic hand, and an erect and 
graceful figure are among the possibili- 
ties for every woman, unless nature has 
been exceptionally unkind. If to this 
list of physical attractions she adds neat- 
ness and taste in dress, a plain woman 
may become irresistibly charming. 

Chesterfield said, “No woman is 
homely when tastefully dressed,” and 
Ella Sedma Church has written what 
every woman who has has ever given the 
subject any thought will acknowledge as 
true, namely: “ Taste and style command 
more admiration the world over than dow- 
dyish beauty.” 





Breet 




















A woman by careless and slovenly 
dress will not be able to secure the high- 
est respect from the best persons in her 
circle of acquaintances, and may even 
fail to win the love of some good man 


who might be all the world to her. — 


“We cannot separate people from their 
looks.” 

It has been truly said, “ No woman is 
so potent in her simple identity as if she 
made a picture of herself.” 

A woman should never set. aside any 
instinctive preference of her own in re- 

rd to particular shapes and colors. 
8; a kind of mental magnetism she will 
select that which best suits her style and 
character, and yet some knowledge of the 
laws of form and color are essential to 
the highest success in dress. 

. Sir Joshua Reynolds declared that as 
much art was necessary to perfect a cos- 
tume as to paint a picture. 

No woman can look her best who does 
not dress according to her age, her sta- 
tion, her beauties, and her defects. An 
elderly woman may be beautiful if she 
dresses with reference to her age, while if 
she were to array herself like a young 
lady she would excite ridicule rather 
than admiration. 

No one likes to see the wife of a me- 
chanic flaunting in silks and satins, nor 
a servant girl outshine her mistress in 
elegance of costumes. A girl who is 
obliged to work for her living may be 
very charming in a neat and simple 
dress, but the moment she attires herself 
richly, the beholder is impressed by the 
incongruity between her station and her 
dress. In other words, she is practicing 
deception by trying to appear what she 
is not. 

We will now notice some of the defects 
which may be partly overcome by proper 
attention to form and color. 

If very fleshy, you should wear only 
black or very dark goods. If tall and 
slender, wear full flounced dresses, with 
plenty of draping, full sleeves, and a lit- 
tle padding about the neck and shoulders. 
Avoid stripes and plaids ; also whatever is 
striking or conspicuous. The solid colors 


are in better taste for every grown 
woman’s gown, no matter what her figure. 
Leave the rainbow tints for the children’s 
costumes. 

The secret of using bright colors with 
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effect lies in this: they must be intro- 

duced in small masses on a neutral 

ground. A knot of ribbon of just the 

right shade at the throat may transform 

the pallor of plainness into the bloom of 
uty. 

The subject of color is one of much 
importance to every woman who desires 
to dress becomingly. 

Few complexions are perfect; one is 
too pale, another too florid, another too 
sallow, but a knowledge of what to select 
will help to overcome these undesirable 
qualities. A tinge of rose may be im- 
parted to a pale complexion by a bow of 
rich garnet or wine-colored ribbon, not 
bright enough to set the face at a disad- 
vantage. 

A florid complexion is toned down by 
a black dress with delicate white or 
creamy tinted lace about the neck, not a 
thick, opaque lace, which is never beauti- 
ful nor becoming, but that which is fine 
and open-meshed, showing the dark 
through. . 

Sallowness, the most frequent of all de- 
fects among American women, may be 
overpowered by wearing a dress of deep 
yellowish brown. 

Muddy complexions must avoid the 
purity of pearls, the clearness of pink 
corals, and the white smoothness of silver 
jewelry. In other words, where the face 
is not fair, delicate colors must not be 
brought close enough to it for unfavor- 
able contrasts. 

A writer on dress says, “ The shade of 
the hair is a good guide for becomingness, 
especially where the hair is brown, and 
can be matched in the materials of the 
shops.” ' I have tried the suggestion, and 
find it one of the safest rules to follow. 

Delicate, creamy lace about the neck 
is almost universally becoming, while the 
metallic whiteness of polished linen is as 
universally unbecoming; no complex- 
ion but the most perfect can afford the 
disadvantage of trying the contrast, 
while a full ruche of creamy crepe lisse 
will soften and beautify the plainest face. 
Women with long, thin necks, ought al- 
ways to dress them high, with an abund- 
ance of lace, either black or white, as is 
most becoming. Sometimes a combina- 
tion of the two is most effective ; a little 
delicate white, by casting reflected light, 
adds to the wearer’s fairness, while the 






black next the skin would make too harsh 
a contrast. 

A bit of white about the neck has been 
called the insignia of ladyhood. It is 
certainly suggestive of purity and refine- 
ment. Collars faced with dark, leaving 
only a narrow rim of white, are becoming 
if the facing is well chosen, A collar 
faced with cardinal is nice to wear with 
a gray dress ; one faced with brown would 
be suitable with an ecru gown. 

Attention to minor details will 
heighten the effect of any toilet. It is 
because French women pay attention to 
this fact that they are considered the 
best-dressed women in the world. Their 
costumes appear to be all of a piece; 
they are not content to have one rich 
article of dress and another shabby. I 
have seen American women wear a gold 
watch-chain over a calico dress, an ele- 
gant seal-skin sacque with coarse shoes, 
an expensive bonnet and ragged —_ 
They spend all their money in purchasing 
one extravagantly rich garment and have 
nothing left with which to obtain suitable 
accessories. 

It is in vastly better taste to pitch the 
scale of dressing much lower and have 
every detail in perfect keeping. 

If you doubt your own taste, it isa 
good plan to make a study of the best- 
dressed woman of your acquaintance. 
But if she has fine features and wears a 
small bonnet, you must not follow her in 
this particular if your own face is large. 
A person with prominent features should 
always wear large hats and bonnets. 
Select some lady for pattern who is as 
near like yourself as possible. Having 
once found what is most becoming, do not 
make any radical change. 

It may be possible for a woman to wear 
several different colors, but there is one 
color for her which is best; this is likely 
to be the case also in regard to form. 
When by experiment and study of your 
own individual needs this best style of 
costume has been decided upon, retain it. 
Nothing will be gained by change. 
Artistic dress is always more beautiful 
than merely fashionable dress. 

The most distinguished women adopt 
some particular style of costume, and re- 
tain it year after year, regardless of the 

struggle after fantastic fashions which is 
occupying the time and brains of their 
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more frivolous sisters. I recall one em 
inent lady lawyer who always wore a 
black silk skirt and perfect-fitting velvet 
basque ; this was her work dress,and ve 
beautiful she looked in it. Another lady 
of my acquaintance, who is an artist, 
wears always the same style of large 
black hat turned up on one side and 
covered with plumes. The distinguished 
elegance of her hats is the admiration and 
envy of her lady friends, who change 
their head-gear four times a year, and 
never succeed in getting anything 
alf as becoming as this lady’s hats-are 
to her. Having done the best with your 
body and its covering, something still 
remains to be done. 

“Men are easily attracted by a beauti- 
ful face and a lovely toilet, but it is by 
beauty of character that the greatest 
amount of influence is exerted and the 
regard of worthy people retained.” 

he object of truly beautiful dress is to 
react upon the life and make that beauti- 

ful as well. 
Marion Epmonps Rog, . 


WORDS. 
bbe too lightly spoken 


Come not back again, 
And sweet buds are broken 
By the softest rain. 


Words may strike as arrows, 
With too cruel smart; 

He who heeds the sparrows 
Heeds the wounded heart. 


Words may be good angels, 
Winged with love and light, 
Bearing God’s evangels 
To the homes of light. 


Words may be as devils, 
Slaying where they fall, 

Oh! the bitter evils 
Coming at their call. 


Guard the might thus given, 
Sowing weeds or flowers, 

Spreading hell or heaven 
With these words of ours. 
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' MRS. HARRINGTON’S CONFESSION. 


“TEXT to the meanness, inhumanity, 

and downright cruelty of frighten- 
ing people, I think may be placed prac- 
tical joking,” remarked Mrs. Harrington, 
one evening, as several of the school com- 
panions of her daughter Eva were sitting 
around her pleasant tea-table. 

“Did you ever have a practical joke 
played upon you, dear Mrs. Harrington?” 
inquired Minna Lee, the youngest of the 

arty. 

a 0; but twice in my life I have been 
foolish enough to indulge in this species 
of sport, and though not intending to in- 
jure any one, and in one sense of the 
word did not, yet I never think of the 
subject without regret.” 

“Please tell them what you did, 
mamma, or they will think it was worse 
than it really was; and, after all, it does 
not seem sufficient to cause such regret ; 
you were all young people,” said Eva, with 
the evident desire to make light of it for 
the dear mother’s sake. 

“Yes, I am glad to say that my youth 
and naturally lively disposition was some 
excuse, but I was eighteen, and should 
have known better.” 

- “Who were the persons upon whom 
you played the jokes?” inquired another 
of the guests. 

“My eldest and my youngest brothers, 
and as the so-called jest was played upon 
the elder brother first, and my regret 
was so poignant, one would suppose it 
would have been a lesson to remember ; 
but it required two experiences of the 
kind to effectually destroy my liking for 
that kind of sport.” 

“Tell us about the younger brother 
first, please, Mrs. Harrington,” said 
Minna. 

“Well, it was Christmas time, and for 
weeks before the two younger boys were 
full of anticipation of the grand times 
they were to have, and especially the 
visit of Santa Claus, leaving behind him 
a well-filled stocking for each of beauti- 
ful things. Their own stockings were 
never used upon these occasions, but, in- 
stead, two new ones, very large, and kept 
from year to year exclusively for that 

urpose. As my mother was an invalid, 
it devolved upon me to suggest to Santa 
Claus. what would be most appropriate, 
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and with the wisdom of elder sisterhood, 
I concluded it was an excellent opportu- 
nity to impart a useful lesson. The 
younger brother was not at all fond of 
taking time from play to wash his hands 
and face and brush his hair and teeth, 
and expostulations had but little effect. 
So, instead of his stocking (which had 
been so trustingly hung up) being filled 
with picture books, toys, confecticnery, 
and the other presents which distended 
his brother’s, there was a cake of soap, a 
neatly hemmed wash-cloth, comb and 
brush, and tooth brush. Never while I 
live,” continued Mrs. Harrington, with 
tears in her eyes, “ will I forget the look 
which passed over his happy, expectant 
face when the contents of his stocking 
were brought to view by his eager little 
hands. Intense surprise, deep mortifica- 
tion, and bitter disappointment were 
mingled. He at first refused to be com- 
forted. Everything that his brother’s 
stocking contained was duplicated for 
him by repentant hands, and many other 
things added. After a time he accepted 
them, but the brightness of the day had 
forever fled. In manner he seemed to have 
grown years older, and Christmas and its 
gifts never afterward appeared to be a 
joy to him.” 

“What was the joke played upon the 
other brother?” said one of the young 
girls, after a pause. 

“ My eldest brother, Frank,” resumed 
Mis. Harrington, “was one of the most 
intelligent boys I ever knew. His apt- 
ness in Latin and Greek was a marvel; 
he was an expert accountant, and had a 
fondness for all kinds of complicated 
machinery. What we all made merry 
over was his penchant for new inventions. 
He never visited the city that he did not 
return with some labor-saving invention 
for the farm or household, and if the 
truth must be told, several of them kept 
company with each other in the attic 
after the novelty wore off and, after a 
thorough trial, did not prove themselves 
worthy of his good opinion. The pur- 
chase which furnished the foundation for 
my practical joke at his expense was the 
‘Old Dominion’ coffee-pot, then some- 
thing entirely new. He had partaken of 
coffee made in one—while in the city— 
and thought it so far superior to that 
made in the ordinary boiler, that he con- 
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cluded it to be one of the things that was 
indispensable. We always used the best 
quality of coffee, and made a specialty of 
having it prepared in the best manner. 
But the new coffee-pot met with favor in 
the kitchen, and praises of the ‘Old Do- 
minion’ were nearly as regular as the 
breakfast. One evening a jovial uncle 
of ours came to take tea and spend the 
night at our home, and the subject of cof- 
fee happened to be mentioned, and with 
it—as a matter of course—the new inven- 
tion for making it. ‘Be sure and see 
that the coffee for breakfast is made in 
the Old Dominion,’ said Frank to me, as 
we arose from the tea-table. ‘ We must let 
Uncle Walter judge for himself if it is 
not the best he ever tasted.’ Of course, I 
promised, and at that moment some evil 
sprite put it into my head to play a little 
joke on unsuspecting brother Frank. I 
did ‘oversee’ the making of it, sure 
enough, for I prepared it myself, making 
it in both the ‘Old Dominion’ and in 
the ordinary coffee-pot. The latter was 
sent to the table in the hot-water urn, in 
order to carry out my little scheme. 
‘Now, Uncle Walter,’ said I, while hand- 
ing him a cup of fragrant coffee, ‘ this is 
made in the “Old Dominion,” and I hope 
you will praise it as it deserves.’ Then 
while Frank was explaining the distilling 
process which the beverage went through 
to produce such happy results, I poured 
his coffee from the water urn. Never 
suspecting that it was not the same that 
Uncle Walter was praising and sipping, 
Frank commented upon its clearness, 
richness, strength, and delicate flavor, and 


decided that the aroma which arose from 
it could never be produced by the ordi- 
nary method of making. Uncle agreed 
that it was as fine, if not the finest, coffee 
he had ever tasted; and, turning to my 
brother, I said, demurely, ‘Now, Frank, 
do you really think—taking everything 
into consideration, that it is so very much 
better than the coffee made in the ordi- 
nary way? ‘No comparison,’ replied he, 
decidedly ; ‘just look at the tint of it— 
clear as amber, rich, yet delicate ; the nec- 
tar of the gods could not surpass it.’ 
‘ And do you think that this is as good as 
that we had yesterday, made in the “ Old 
Dominion”? said I, in glee. ‘ Yes, it 
tastes exactly like it; and that is one of 
the great advantages of the process— 
never a chance for a failure.’ ‘Then, 
dear Frank,’ said I, ‘it goes to prove 
that a person even as smart as yourself 
can be deceived. Uncle Walter’s was 
made in the “Old Dominion,” yours in 
the ordinary coffee-pot.’ His face turned 
scarlet, but not with anger, he was too 
deeply hurt to speak. We all laughed, 
but it was dreary work; and then and 
there I resolved never again to play a 

ractical joke upon any one, and J shall 

eep my resolve. In justice to myself, I 
may add, that could I have known—in 
either case I have given—that my 
brothers would have taken it so differ- 
ently from what I expected, nothing 
would have tempted me to have thus 
wounded them ; and so far as my experi- 
ence goes, no good has ever resulted from 
a practical joke.” 

Mary E. IRELAND. 
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AMUSEMENTS FOR SMALL CHILDREN, 


. HAT shall we do next?” is an in- 
quiry often propounded by the 
average small child, who, unless it is an 
exceptional specimen, exhausts its stock 
of amusements at least once in every 
twenty-four hours. 
The inquiry very often proves a hard- 
to-solve problem to whoever has the 


child in charge, for the supposed allure- 
ments of discarded playthings are set 
forth in vain, and proche that it 
is not yet tired of doing this, or should 
still want to do that, are met with flat, 
emphatic, and not-to-be-reconsidered de- 
nials. 

Who has not encountered days when 
the small occupants of the nursery were 
kept prisoners within its walls by such 
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insurmountable obstacles as pelting rain 
or driving snow, slight illnesses or tedious 
convalescence, and all indoor amusements 
seemed to have lost their charm, the best 
beloved toys been cast petulantly aside, 
and all efforts to better the existing state 
of affairs proved unequal to the exigen- 
cies of the case ? 

Such combination of circumstances 
being of not infrequent occurrence in 
many households where this magazine 
makes its monthly visit, its readers may 
welcome a_ few often-tried devices, 
whereby at such times peace and com- 
fort for the elders and contentment and 
pleasure for the children have been se- 
cured by very trifling outlay of time, 
trouble, and money. 

Children under seven or eight years 
old need in their amusements a good 
deal of oversight and assistance from 
older heads, and cannot get along with- 
out. It is one thing to amuse children, 
and another to lead them to amuse them- 
selves. The first makes a slave of who- 
ever has them in charge, the latter makes 
them plan and think for themselves, and 
secures for the mother or nurse time to 
devote to other things. 

Even small children usually possess 
considerable ingenuity and inventive 
faculties, and, while they are not equal 
to the task of always finding amusements 
for themselves, will, when given articles 
to play with, turn them to a much greater 
variety of uses than was thought of by 
their elders when they provided them. 

Very simple things will give pleasure 
and secure the desired quiet. Something 
which yields children as great an amount 
of satisfaction as anything that can be 
provided for them is empty spools. Not 
just a string of a dozen or so, such as is 
often provided for the delectation of their 
more infantile days, but spools and spools 
and spools—spools of all sizes, and on such 
astounding plans that almost anything 
the small possessor’s ambitious mind de- 
sires can be accomplished with them. 

By saving all that are emptied of 
thread in the natural course of the family 
sewing and needlework and begging con- 
tributions from willing friends, the sup- 
ply will soon amount up into the hun- 
dreds, and even a thousand spools can 
soon be collected. 

For a trifling consideration to pay for 


the trouble of saving them, one wise 
mother secured eight hundred spools from 
one large establishment, where dozens of 
sewing-machines kept up a busy hum 
from morning till night. To these 
were added the supply already on hand, 
making a collection varying in size from 
the tiny one which had held the very fin- 
est thread or buttonhole twist, to the 
large spools on which had been wound 
the coarsest linen thread. 

They are the acknowledged property of 
a small girl and boy, whose united ages do 
not exceed eight years, but they also fur- 
nish a vast amount of amusement for an 
older brother and sister, who would think 
it much beneath their dignity to own 
them, and are always extremely careful 
to call them “the children’s spools” 
whenever they allude to them. 

It would be much easier to tell what 
those children have not done with the 
spools, than to describe how many differ- 
ent uses they have been put to. They 
have been used to build a fence around a 
stock ranch, limited in size only by the 
space at command, with enough spools 
remaining to furnish large droves of cattle 
and horses, the medium-sized spools being 
considered “grown up,” and the tiny 
ones colts and calves. They have figured 
as contending armies drawn up in all 
kinds of array, and advanced and with- 
drawn with regard to no yet known mili- 
tary tactics. As Fourth of July proces- 
sions and as Sunday-school processions 
they have made a hoes show, divided 
off into companies and classes, with the 
leader of each division carrying a flag or 
banner mounted on a small stick and 
thrust through the convenient opening in 
the bearer’s “head.” All known struc- 
tures which they have heard discussed, 
from the ice sales at Montreal to the 
coop-like bathing-houses on the shore seen 
last summer, have been built and rebuilt. 
Churches are favorite buildings, on ac- 
count of their clock towers and spires, 
which, when built by the young architects 
referred to, are always many in number 
and exceedingly high. Since the visit of 
a Boston cousin, Bunker Hill monument 
often appears on the scene, and rises to a 
height which calls for stools and chairs 
to enable the small builders to put on the 
finishing touches. 

To make their attraction last, the 
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spools are not an every-day affair. They 
are only brought out as a treat and when 
their presence seems particularly desir- 
able, a plan which may be carried out 
with various toys and games with good 
success. Ifa few books, toys, and games 
are “mother’s” property, and are only 
lent to the children when all their own 
possessions have, for the time being, lost 
their charm, or brought out as a reward 
for good behavior, the small people will 
welcome their appearance aol cath a 
value to them far beyond their real 
worth. 

The most pampered child in existence 
will gladly leave all his wonderful toys 
to play with sand, for.it seems to possess 
irresistible attractions for all children. 
A supply of a bushel or less will keep the 
little ones quiet through many tee 
stormy days. 

The sand should be clean and free 
from all mixture of clay or other soil. 
Paper buckets are the best to keep it in, 
as they are light and can easily be car- 
ried from place to place. A large square 
of oil-cloth or of muslin sheeting ‘should 
be spread in one corner of the nursery 
while the children are playing with the 
sand to keep it from getting on the car- 
pet. With the sand should .» provided 
@ spoon or two, bottles of various sizes, 
and some small pans and cups. A tin 
funnel or one made out of stiff paper and 
a few tiny bags will be an highly appre- 
ciated part of the outfit. 

Children will “keep store” for hours 
at a time if supplied with paper cut into 
small sheets, tiny balls of cord, and a 
small quantity of dried beans, pearl 
tapioca, rice, and flaxseed. With the 
above-mentioned articles they cannot 
make much muss, and though, no doubt, 
they would like bottles and a few liquids 
added to this stock, they can get along 
very happily without them. 

Particularly dear to the heart of a 
child is anything which can be molded 
and worked over into as many shapes 
and forms as its fancy suggests. Provide 
a good-sized lump of putty and you will 
have supplied amusement of a most fas- 
cinating kind for a good many hours. 
The putty can be molded by small fingers 


into a great variety of shapes. It can . 


be spatted out and worked up like dough 
into cunning little pies and turnovers 
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with twirled edges and into Lilliputian 
loaves of cake and bread. Several va- 
rieties of fruit can easily be shaped by 
the fingers to look quite natural. Any 
very successful effort which the worker 
desires to preserve can be set away to 
harden and then colored with water- 
colors from the toy paint-box. 

Putty and toothpicks are another very 
delightful combination from a juvenile 
point of view. Give a lump of putty 
and a few boxes of common wooden 
toothpicks, and you will be surprised to 
discover what all a child will do with 
them. One small boy of our acquaint- 
ance makes a remarkable looking porcu- 
pine by sticking a ball of putty the size 
and shape of an egg full of the sharp- 
pointed toothpicks. He also makes long 
rows of picket fence by sticking the 
toothpicks into a bare line of putty, and 
skeleton tables and chairs by joining the 
toothpicks in the correct positions with 
small balls of putty. 

By placing the putty in water when it 
is not in use it can be kept soft for a 
long time; when it hardens it can be 
brought back to the proper consistency 
- working into it a little boiled linseed 
oil. 

As will be seen, all the above are sim- 
ple, cheap, and easily procured articles 
within the reach of every one. One 
trial will convince any person that they 
are preferred by the children themselves 
to their more expensive toys, for, taken 
as a rule,the more expensive and elegant 
the assortment of toys and playthings 
provided, the sooner does the child tire 
of them, and the charms of the most 
wonderful mechanical toy in existence 

ales to nothing before the grand possi- 
Filities of the common sand heap. 


Dear Morners:—Let us consider 
each child carefully and separately, and 
never grant or withhold privileges to one 
for no better reason than that another 
has been so treated; one tender little 
soul may be sorely hurt by a reproof that 
would be scarcely heeded by a less sensi- 
tive child, and a, slight departure from a 
necessary severity for one will often 
give days of happiness to another. Let 
us have rules (if we must have them at 
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all) for each child, considering well the 
natural tendencies and peculiarities in 
each one. To our houses, our servants, 
our clothes, we give much time and 
thought, but we hurry over the study of 
these little ones, governing them with 
general and wholesale regulations, and 
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so it happens that we often find in a 
family of children those who are strug- 
gling and oppressed, needing tender wo 

and innocent liberties—martyrs to the 
family rules that are enforced alike for 
the timid and the bold, the weak and the 
strong. “A MorHer.” 
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THE TOP-RAIL CLUB. 


E have had a little fun—we women 

and girls of the Club. At one of 
our meetings in October, the last one we 
held at the Top Rail, Mrs. Raymond 
said when her husband went down to 
Philadelphia with a carload of stock he 
heard one of the brakemen twitting an- 
other one about a black-eyed girl at 
Pottsville. He was surprised. Away 
off over the mountains, who would be apt 
to know anybody at Pottsville, a small 
village so far away? 

Mr. Raymond had to ride in the ca- 
boose so he could look after the stock, and 
it was not long until two of the brake- 
men began to talk about Sally Summers 
and Dolly Deans, of Pottsville—both 
made-up names of women who lived in 
the village. 

When he came home and told his wife 
about it and wondered who they were, 
she told us at the Club, and we said, “for 
a change,” and to teach them a lesson, we 
would find out about them. 

So the schoolteacher wrote a letter, 
pretending to be a gentleman who had 
seen Sally Summers and admired her, 
saw her on the platform at our station 
when he was on his way from his home 
in the East to Kansas. And would not 
she and her best girl friend be standing 
on the platform at our village station at 
a specified time when he and young 
Alonzo Debare, his cousin, would pass on 
the noon train? And would they not 
please wear each a scarlet geranium blos- 
som on the left side of the corsage, the 
young gentlemen to do the same. The 
name of Harry Lane was signed and the 
letter mailed hundreds of miles away. 


We were all so amused we could hardly 
bide our time, but at noon of the day 
specified we were at the station. We did 
not go until just before the train was due, 
and the schoolteacher and one of the 
other girls carried geranium blossoms 
under their wraps. 

What was the surprise of the Top Rail 
Club to find, sitting in the waiting-room, 
the wives of two respectable mechanics 
of Pottsville, both women a good ways 
out of their twenties, geranium blossoms 
and all, fixed up with gay attire, wonder- 
ful bangs, and looking very wise and 
smart and as if they knew something 
worth while—women of good standing in 
our leading churches, too. 

To appear very innocent and to mislead 
us, one of them said, in a laughing way, 
to the station agent : 

“ Now, Jack, if you think Cousin Nell 
won’t come on the train say so, and we'll 
go back home.” 

Jack assured her that he thought Nelly 
would come. .They never distrusted us. 
When the train came round the curve 
the two women stepped outside and took 
a very prominent position. 

Then our girls hurried and put on their 
flowers, keeping back a little. The women 
stood darting their eyes here and there, 
in that bold, roving way that no modest 
woman ever does. 

When the train moved slowly away 
they still stared; then they looked at 
each other, and just when they turned 
around they beheld our girls with their 
badges of blossoms. 

One Top Rail woman said aloud, “So it 
seems that Alonzo Debare wasn’t there,” 
and the milliner added, “And Harry 
Lane wa’n’t on the train.” At that ail 
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eyes were turned upon the two women, 
and the laughter that greeted them was 
far from complimentary. It was a good 
lesson. 

We have discussed this subject in the 
Club. An ignorant, adventurous, thought- 
less, motherless girl might have been idly 
led into this kind of vice, but how could 
women—the wives of respectable men, 
mothers of dear little children—so far 
forget their duty as to thus overstep the 
bounds of propriety ? 

This is one of the Club secrets. We 
never told it on the women, but among 
ourselves, at the last meeting at our 
house, we laughed over it while we sipped 
our tea. 

We had something new to tell the 
women the other day; we felt real good 
over it, too, and this was the way it came 
about: Susy, the tenant’s wife, washed 
everything about our house one Indian 
summer day lately, and we pitied her 
and said : é 

“Oh! don’t mind those old gingham 
shirts of Bub’s; he will never wear them, 
and we'll give them to Rube for very 
common night-shirts in the summer 
time.” 

“ Now, Miss Pipsey, if I were in your 

lace I would have Lily make them over 
into nice little Hubbard dresses for Rose- 
mary,” said Susy; “ you can make lovely 
dresses of this beautiful pale-blue and 
white gingham. Make the skirt part out 
of the flaps; they are as good as new and 
not faded, and from the upper part of the 
sleeves you can get good sleeves, and the 
little yoke can be made of new goods, 
say blue and white stripe or large check 
or plain chambrey, with a stripe of the 
same about the bottom of the skirts. 
Dr. Marvin’s wife, where I used to live 
over the mountains, always used up the 
best of the Doctor’s shirts for her two lit- 
tle girls.” 

Mrs. Oaks answeréd the question about 
beds and pillows that needed some sort of 
treatment to remove the foul, unripe- 
feathery odor that annoys so many good 
housekeepers. Some women will persist 
in sunning them. The best and cheapest 
and most satisfactory plan is to put ticks 
out on a clean roof or grass-plat, out of 
the glare of sunshine, but in the wind 
and free, fresh air. Pat them up in a 
tossy way frequently; fly at them as 
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though you meant business; turn them 
over and over; beat them so that no 
feather inside will remain near its ac- 
quaintances. This is a splendid renova- 
tor. It is to the close, muggy feathers 
the same as fresh air and exercise and a 
good game and hearty laughter and 
square meals are to the “ humans.” 

We could not induce any woman, we 
fear, to believe that feather beds laid out- 
doors during a shower are invigorated 
and made good as new, but we know from 
experience that the plan is most gratify- 
ing in its results. All kinds of bedding 
should be aired very often, taking care to 
remove in-doors long before the sun goes 
down into the west. In the November 
days we took a comfortable off the springs 
of one of the up-stairs beds. It was not 
advisable to wash it, for that would mat 
and thicken the batting ; it was too much 
trouble to rip it apart to wash and cover 
over, so we thought of Mrs. Oaks’ ex- 
perience in renovating bedding, and one 
cool, frosty night we laid it out on the 
green, fresh, third-growth clover. The 
night dews dampened it like a summer 
rain would have done. Then we turned 
it over once or twice during the day, and 
for a week we “treated ” the comfort to 
all out-doors, occasionally patting and 
tossing and shaking it like a puppy 
would shake a slipper, and now that 
heavy, ungainly heap of bed wear is light 
and puffy, and sweet smelling as the 
autumn woods. 

That was far better economy and sav- 
ing of woman-power than to have washed 
it into a draggled, flat, heavy wad of 
calico and stale batting. 

We have great faith in the “ forty 
miles deep ” of pure out-door air—invig- 
orating, clean, vitalizing, wholesome, and 
health giving. 

It was a little embarrassing when the 
schoolteacher, Mary Bennett, was asked, 
“ How is Professor Lyndon this term ?” 

She made a very polite reply, and 
turned the conversation by asking Mrs. 
Stuart for her good recipe for yeast that 
will keep fresh all winter. 

The Professor is one of that class of 
people called “touchy,” or “ huffy,” and 
none of the girl teachers find any pleasure 
in teaching during his administration. 
They never know how to take him. 
Strange that any man or woman can be so 
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peculiar in temperament. If he sees two 
persons talking together, he is certain 
that he is the subject of conversation ; if 
any one ventures to crack a joke, he is 
sure that there is a point in it meant for 
him. 

Neither years nor condition seem to 
bring any wisdom to such people. The 
larger proportion of persons given to 
huffy ways are women, and woe to the 
poor mortal who is bound to live with 
such through ties of marriage or relation- 
ship. Such people will be unhappy 
under any circumstances; they can in- 
vent cause for misery out of the most 
delightful surroundings. Mary Bennett 
has self-respect, an assured social status, 
a sweet temper, and the only thorn in her 
path is the huffy, suspicious principal 
under whom she teaches. 

No better bread than Mrs. Stuart 
makes ; none with a flavor of ripe wheat, 
and nutty sweetness, and crisp, daintily 
browned crust, baked in small pans 
greased with butter, can be any better 
than hers. If thesecret lies in the lively 
yeast that she always uses, the knack of 
having “splendid bread,” as the minister 
calls it, can be any woman’s if she so 
wills, and we give the exact formula, just 
as the teacher wrote it down. Not that 
she makes bread, now, did she get the 
recipe, but—that girl gets a delicate little 
white envelope through the Pottsville 
mail pouch every Tuesday evening, and 
putting this and that together, it is very 
probable that Mrs. Mary, if not contrary, 
will sometime want to make better bread 
even than “his” mother makes. ; 


Parboil, and mash finely by pressing . 


through a colander, so that there will be 
no lumps, six or eight good-sized potatoes. 
Put into a clean stew-pan, and pour over 
them a cupful of hot hop tea, made by 
steeping a handful of hops either tied up 
in a soft rag, or, better, we use an old tea- 
pot, and the tea will pour out without 
any leaves or sediment. This is an ad- 
vantage, and one of the dodges that we 
found out ourself. Add to this one tea- 
cup of white sugar, half a cup of salt, and 
a Rconline tablespoonful of ginger. Stir 
well together, and then pour over it three 
quarts of boiling water; stir well, and 
stand in a warm place until you mix into 
a quart of cold water flour enough to 
make it the thickness of starch. Then 
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mix well together, and let it come to the 
boil, stirring all the time the same as you 
do for gravy or starch. When cool 
enough, put in about a scant pint of good 
live, hop yeast; stir well, and stand the 
vessel in a warm place where it will not 
chill, and in three or four hours it will 
be all a-foam. After it has stood until 
it is about as light as it wants to get, then 
put away in a jug in a cool place. 

Mrs. Stuart says she has had it to keep 
good as new all winter. For every quart 
of milk or warm water used in wetting, 
take a-small teacup of yeast, and make 
the usual way. But do not knead back, 
and let it rise more than once before you 
mold it into loaves. It kills bread to 
knead back time after time, almost as 
long as fermentation can hold out. Of 
course, it makes it finer-grained, and 
whiter and puffier, but it is at the sacri- 
fice of the very life of the good, sweet, 
moist, wheaty, foody loaf. It is on the 
same plan of women trying how much 
they can accomplish in a day, how much 
work they can stand, how nearly they 
can come to the point of breaking down, 
and not quite do so. You understand 
the homely and very practical simile, but 
not one of you women readers probably 
will heed or care for what we say. You 
would prefer to make “the whitest and 
lightest bread of any woman in town.” 
Well, wear your laurels. 

At the last meeting of the Top Rails, 
we were asked about how we kept winter 
butter, and as we just finished putting 
our thirty pounds away, not fifteen min- 
utes ago, we have the formula very fresh 
in our mind. 

It was October butter. A rosy young 
wife, living on a beautiful farm, with 
grassy meadows and clover lands, shut in 
by the grandest of autumn woodlands, and 
bounded on the east by a noisy, winding 
creek—clear waters flowing over bright 
sands and rocks—well, she, the happy, 
rosy girl-wife, made the butter for us— 
made it just as good and firm and honest 
as it could be done, and packed it into 
new, straight crocks, that were fresh 
from the great ovens. We made strong 
brine—one gallon sufficed—to which we 
added a little sugar and saltpetre, scalded 
and skimmed, and when cold it was 
ready for use. We turned the crocks of 
butter bottom side up in large, flat, flar- 
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ing new crocks, just as you would invert 

our cup in your saucer, and poured the 
erent in till it came quite up to the top. 
Marked with keel on the bottom of each 
butter crock the date when it was made, 
covered them over with a paper, and 
stood in the cellar. They will be used 
as they date, the oldest first. 

Before any new stone or earthen ware 
is used at all, we put it into the boiler in 
cold water, and let it come to the boil, 
and then allow them to remain there until 
the water cools. By this means the pores 
are filled, and the vessel can be used for 
any cleanly purpose as long as it lasts, 
If not, whatever penetrates first, jam, 
apple butter, lard, pickles, head cheese, 
butter, sweet pickle, or milk, the first im- 
pression will always remain. 

The milliner who belongs to our Club 
rooms this coming winter with a nice, 
good woman, who goes out as nurse when- 
ever there is sickness of any kind. 

She has always been obliged to depend 
on herself. e ask her a good many 
questions, and she is not that kind of a 

irl who is afraid her knowledge will 
nefit some other one. She never feels 
better than when she can oblige a sister- 
woman. We heard Miss Mary, the teacher, 
talking with her, and we said, “Come, 
ladies, speak a little louder; maybe it is 
something that will do the rest of us some 
good.” 

And this was what they were saying: 
“How we do have to economize time! 
We come to our rooms often too tired to 
do anything but tumble over in a heap 
on the sofa, and yet how many r 
women are situated even worse, for all do 
not have good health.” 

The cooking and washing are the tire- 
some kinds of work for laboring women 
and teachers who board themselves, and 
Mary was telling Sofie how she washed 
and how she managed. 

Her night-gowns and chemise are made 
of shirting calico—white, with a small 
figure or hair stripe, or dot only—and 
they are not hard to wash like muslin. 
The goods is not so heavy, and is easy 
kept white and clean. 

er handkerchiefs—white ones—are 
made of wide paper-cambric, cut down 
the middle of the width, folded over to 
form a square, and hemmed. They are 
soft and white, and appear just as nice as 
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“boughten ones,” and are so easy kept 
clean. 

Morning. noon, or night, just as it 
happens, she puts some warm water into 
a wooden candy pail, rubs some of the 
good kind of soap on the garments—gen- 
erally the cold-water soap—presses them 
down under, and leaves them until the 
next morning, noon, or night, just as it 
happens, again giving them an occasional 
turn or stir, and then when she is ready, 
it is the merest _ to put out her 
little washing. The calico is so easily 
washed clean, and the paper-cambric 
needs only a cheerful handling to make 
it snowy as ever. Mary wears worsted 
dresses instead of calico, and that saves a 
good deal, is more comfortable, and looks 
better. 

While we are writing, Lily is ironing 
for Ida, and she says, quite to herself, as 
well as us, “That was a fine idea of mine 
to make the under side of these little 
aprons sleeves double, for one thickness 
has worn through, and here stands the 
faithful patch waiting ready. I wish all 
the mothers who have lots of little aprons 
to made knew how much it would save 
them. And calico is so cheap, too.” 

Since our last Club report, Kitty and 
Grace, the older children of Ida, have 
had that dreaded scourge of childhood, 
the scarlet fever. 

We did not think for a moment that 
the dear little circle would be left un- 
broken, and the children knew it. Clark 
and Rosy were quayantined at Aunty’s; 
the nursing baby, Lee, took his chances 
at home. For fear the schools would be 


_ broken up, the fact was kept a secret; 


Ida and her husband were sole nurses 
day and night; everything possible was 
done, intelligently and sensibly and 
calmly. 

The doctor was a school-fellow, who 
loved “Hen’s babies” dearly, and their 
patience and skill, and wonderful and 
watchful care, with unselfish and intelli- 
gent nursing, was rewarded by the re- 
covery of the dear children. No hand 
of neighbor or friend was taxed or per- 
mitted to lighten the loving burden, only 
in outside assistance. Disinfectants, venti- 
lation, bare rooms, even temperature, 
light diet, cleanliness, and cheerfulness, 
and trust in God, were all exercised. 
One evening we sat with Grace pil- 
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lowed in our arms, telling stories. She 
lay like the petal of a white flower, her 
hands, helpless with rheumatism, crossed 
in her lap. 

We wanted to draw her thoughts away 
from earth, and we said, “Grace, surely 
you remember dear grandpa, his pretty 
white hair, and how he loved you, and 
the last time you saw him alive; don’t 
you mind he called you to the bed 
and took an apple from under his pil- 
low for you, a red, rosy apple, that 
he said he saved purposely for little 
Gracie?” 

“T cannot quite remember him, Auntie,” 
she said; “but I s’pect I’ll see him before 
long, and he'll mind how I looked, and 
he’ll meet me, and I will have so much 
news to tell him. He don’t know that 
I’m in second chart at school, and that 
Kitty can begin to read, and printed a 
whole letter to Uncle Bub. He don’t 
know that we have Lee, and that Kitty 
made a yard of nice Jace all herself. 
Oh! I'll have so many things to tell 
grandpa if I go first.” 

But the Death Angel passed by; other 
houses are desolated though; God pity 
the mourning mothers! 

PipsEY Ports. 


ECONOMIZING THE MORNING HOURS. 


RAW young housekeeper is frequently 
overwhelmed by domestic details, 

with which an older housekeeper of 
mature judgment and large experience 
can readily cope, accomplishing the same 
amount of work in one-half the time, and 
with less than half the trouble and friction. 
This does not arise merely from the fact 
that the older housekeeper has acquired 
greater mechanical skill and swiftness, 
but, what is still more important, she has 
acquired the habit of forethought and 
the faculty of organizing. She has 
learned to carefully and judiciously lay her 
plans and make her rules and arrange- 
ments, so dovetailing the various details 
of her household work that one task will 
not conflict with another. For instance, 
before the fire dies out in the stove, she 
will carefully reflect over everything 
that has to be cooked or heated before 
the next meal, whereas, the inexperienced 
young housekeeper will perhaps only re- 


member after the morning fire is all out 
that she wanted an extra kettle of hot 
water, or she wanted to make a dish of 
blanc mange, or some other dessert for 
dinner, early enough to avoid interfering 
with the cook when the latter sets about 
getting dinner. I will take this occasion 
to advise all young housekeepers to make 
an especial point of keeping on hand a _ 
perpetual supply of hot water. (I am 
addressing sapeall now to country house- 
keepers who have not a range supplying 
them with this article.) Make it a rule 
that your cook shall always have at least 
one kettle of hot water on the stove, and 


- that she shall always replenish this im- 


mediately after pouring out its contents. 
It is so little trouble to do this, and it 
will incalculably facilitate your domestic 
routine. It is very desirable to keep two 
kettles, so you need never interfere with 
the kettle of hot water intended for mak- 
ing tea or coffee. If you will insist on — 
always having a kettle of hot water on 
the stove, you will so often have a sud- 
den and unexpected need for it that you 
will be glad you have established this 
rule. For instance, you will sometimes 
want to draw a hasty cup of tea for an 
ailing friend, or some sudden illness 
might arise in which every moment of 
time gained was an object, and then you 
might find a kettle of water already 
heated of invaluable service. I have 
known a housekeeper throwp back an 
hour by having to wait for hot water 
after the fire had died out, when, by a 
little forethought, and by making the 
rule I have above advised, she would not. 
have had to wait a moment. 

A housekeeper should, early in the 
morning, arrange all her plans for the 
day and let the cook know the pro- 
gramme. Let her think carefully over 
everything that needs to be done that 
day, and try to order and time the 
various details so that there shall be no 
hitch nor conflict about them. For in- 
stance, if coffee is to be roasted, the best 
time to have this done is immediately 
after the cook has taken up dinner. The 
stove is then nicely heated and just in 
the right condition for roasting coffee. 
By setting the cook to do it then, both, 
time and fuel will be saved, and the task 
will probably be completed by the time 
you fave dined and are ready to give 
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the cook her dinner. This is also a good 
time for making yeast. 

When a number of household tasks 
ress on you at once, it is very important 
or you to exercise your judgment in 

dutiling what can be put off and what 
cannot. A country housekeeper (and I 
am addressing myself to such, being one 
myself) has a great number of things 
urging themselves on her attention in the 
early morning, especially in summer, 
most of them things that .an only be 
roperly done in the cool of the morning. 
he morning hours are, therefore, pecu- 
liarly precious to her, the relative value 
of her hours being like what some physi- 
cian says of fruit, “Gold in the morn- 
ing, silver at noon, and lead at night.” 
On a summer morning, if a country house- 
keeper was “cut into fifty pieces, and 
each piece endowed with powers of loco- 
motion” (to use Dickens’ expression), 
she could scarcely answer all the de- 
mands on her. Breakfast, milking, 
churning, and clearing up I Pry 
may class as the four principal things re- 
uiring attention in the early morning. 
her matters, for the most part, may be 
deferred till later in the day. 

I went once to see a young friend, re- 
cently married and gone to housekeeping 
on a farm, after having spent the forego- 
ing part of her life in town. The transi- 
tion was quite a trying experience to her, 
as she knew almost as little about country 
pursuits as the city girl who asked 
“Which is the sweet milk cow, and 
which is the buttermilk one?” I found 
my young friend looking worried and 
perplexed and I asked her what was 
the matter. She replied that she had 
had so much trouble with the butter. 
“T wish you would look at it, and see if 

ou can tell me what is the matter with 
it,” she added. 

It was now about eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon of a boiling hot July day. Ifound 
the cook churning vigorously away, and 
the top of the churn covered with a sub- 
stance almost the consistency of sweet oil. 

“Tt.is betause you are churning so late,” 
said I. “The milk is overheated and too 
much turned, and that is what makes the 
butter so mean and oily. At this time of 
the year eight o’clock in the morning is 
the very latest hour at which churning 
ought to be done, and if you could have 
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it done at sunrise it would be all the 
better.” 

“But there are so many other things 
to be done early in the morning,” pleaded 
my young friend. 

“Yes,” said I; “but none so pressing 
as milking and churning. Tell me, what 
do you do in the early morning?” 


“Oh! there’s breakfast to be gotten; 


then milking, gathering vegetables, and - 


cleaning up.” 

“Milking and getting breakfast cannot 
be deferred, I admit, but gathering the 
vegetables and the bulk off the cleaning 
can be.” 

“But every one says,” rejoined she, 
“that it ruins vegetables to gather them 
in the heat of the day.” 

“So it does,” replied I; “ but I can put 
you on a plan that has been a great com- 
fort and convenience to me. Have your 
vegetables gathered in the cool of the 
evening, and when the weather is very 
hot, just lay them in the ice-house till the 
next morning. This is much the best 
a when there is a pressure of house- 

old work in the early morning, render- 
ing it inconvenient to have the vegetables 
gathered then.” 

“T am so much obliged to you for this 
suggestion,” said my friend. “TI shall 
certainly act upon it.” 

“ As you have light bread for break- 
fast,” said I, “you should send the 
cook to milking while the bread is 
taking the second rise, then it will 
probably be ready to put in the stove 
and bake when she returns. While 
you are eating breakfast, let her sweep 
out the sitting-room, front passage, and 
wer As soon as she has eaten her 

reakfast, set her to churning. While 
the weather is so hot, don’t let her stop 
to wash up even one teaspoon. You can 
readily wash up the things yourself, and 
do sufficient cleaning and straightening 
up to put a decent aspect on your little 
establishment, reserving the heavier jobs, 
such as washing the windows, and scour- 
ing the floors, till your cook can do them 
in the afternoons. Then your sewing and 
mending can be reserved till the after- 
noon, as a general thing, and so can any 
miscellaneous jobs of housekeeping.” 

“ Everything would not have gotten so 
badly behindhand this morning,” said 
my young friend, “if I had not called on 
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the cook to help me make a cake. I 
cannot beat the whites light enough.” 
“Another time, my dear,” replied I, 
“when you are going to make a dessert 
that will admit of being kept, such as a 
cake, for instance, make it in the after- 
noon. There are some desserts which 
must be made on the day they are eaten— 
desserts made of sweet milk in hot 


‘weather ; but cake and pastry it is better 


to make the afternoon before they are 
needed, and you will find that doing so 
will save you a great deal of flurry and 
trouble when you are expecting com- 
pany. I have given you so much advice 
that I am afraid I appear dictatorial, but 
pray remember I am double your age, 
and have been housekeeping a score of 
years, so, of course, I have gained some 
experience and learned some short cuts, 
the knowledge of which might facilitate 
your apprenticeship in housekeeping.” 
Mary W. EaR-y. 


—— 


DOLLAR LUNCHES. 


UNCHEON No. 1.—Black bean soup, 

rolled steak, with brown gravy ; maca- 
roni, tomato salad, chocolate corn-starch, 
iced oranges, coffee, and crackers. 

For the soup we use a pint of black 
beans and a half pound of salt pork, two 
carrots, herbs, and a hard-boiled egg. 
Boil the meat and beans and herbs till 
the beans are very soft; mash through a 
colander, add a little milk, butter, and a 
chopped egg; boil once again. 

he beef for rolling may be cut from 
the round; if it is cut nicely, evenly, and 
thin, a pound will be enough. Make 
quite a quantity of stuffing of bread, 
potatoes, and onions, and any little pieces 
of meat you may have, chopped fine; 
season it highly, spread the stuffing 
evenly on the slice of beef, tie it to keep 
it in shape after it is rolled into a good 
form, and roast in a quick oven; baste it 
frequently and serve with brown gravy 
over it. 

Boil a half pound of macaroni till it 
is swelled to its utmost, drain the water 
off, put butter, pepper, and salt over it, 
and serve hot, with grated cheese. 

Place some firm, large slices of toma- 
toes on lettuce leaves, with salad dressing, 
or the materials for making it. 
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One quart of chocolate, made as for 
drinking, mixed smoothly with four table- 
maser « of corn-starch, sweeten well, 
and mold in little cups; when cold, put 
them on a flat dish, with a little whipped 
cream. 

Divide some oranges into figs and ice 
them, as you would a cake, allowing them 
to become perfectly dry. 


Luncw No. 2.—Spiced tomato soup, 
croquettes, stewed potatoes, deviled eggs, 
fresh fruit-cake, cheese-cake, and coffee. 

Buy a fifteen-cent knuckle of veal, 
cover with water, and allow it to boil till 
the meat is tender; then remove from 
the pot and take all the good pieces of 
meat from the bone, returnin the bones 
to the broth. Boil it up with six large 
tomatoes, herbs, and spice; strain and 
serve. 

The pieces of meat are for croquettes, 
and must be minced finely, with a small 
onion, a little parsley, and a tiny bit of 
mace; salt and pepper. Boil a pint of 
milk, add the minced meat, thicken with 
an egg and a spoonful of corn-starch. 
Spread on a dish to cool; form it into 
— cover with crumb, and fry in hot 

ard. 

Cut potatoes into small cubes, boil till 
done, strain the water off, and add drawn 
butter and parsley chopped small. 

Boil some eggs hard; cool in water; 
take off shells and divide them into halves. 
Take out the yelks, mash them; add mus- 
tard, vinegar, and oil, not enough to 
make it too soft. Mold the mixture 
into balls, and return it to whites. Serve 
on a nest of lettuce leaves. Keep on ice 
till ready. 

Make simple jelly-cake, two layers; 
while hot, put some fresh mashed fruit, 
berries are best, with sugar, between and 
on top of the cake. Cover with the 
whites of two eggs beaten stiff with 


a 
ake some pie-crust,\roll thin, and 
cover with grated cheese, a little salt ; 
cut in long strips, brown quickly in a hot 
oven, and serve with the coffee. 


Luncu No. 3.—Clam chowder, veal- 
oysters, and peas, potato salad, molded 
fruit, coffee. 

Take the hard part from fifty clams, 
cut them small, put them in the juice, and 
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allow to boil; then skim carefully, add 
at once one or twosmall onions cut insmall 
bits, two large potatoes cut small, some 
dice of salt pork, herbs, and a little mace, 
salt, and pepper boil till the potatoes are 


tender ; add a little milk and some but- 
ter rubbed in flour. Pour in a dish over 
some broken crackers. 

Buy a pound and a half of nice veal 
scraps, trim into good shape the size of 
an oyster, cover with egg and crumb, fr 
a light brown. Serve on a flat dis 
surrounded by boiled peas. Cover all 
with a white gravy. 

Boil a helenae potatoes, cut into 
small pieces while hot, with a tiny bit of 
chopped onion. Have ready your dress- 
ing, and pour it over at once. Make the 
dressing thus: Allow a half-pint of milk 
to boil; mix a raw egg with a teaspoon- 
ful of mustard, two of butter, one of 
sugar, pepper, salt, and a tablespoonful 
of vinegar; add to the milk. 

The molded fruit is made by boiling 
a pint of fresh berries, with a cup—or 
more—of sugar and a cup of water. 
When the fruit is thoroughly amalga- 
mated thicken with three <n <A 
of corn-starch. Allow it to harden in 
a tall mold. Beat the whites of two 
eggs stiff with sugar to surround the 
mold. Make-a little custard, if you 
wish, of the yelks of the eggs. 


Luncn No. 4.—Calves’ head soup, 
deviled clams, potato croquettes, lettuce 
and Welsh rabbit, orange custard, coffee. 

Soup from a calfs head—reserving 
the brain for other uses—is about the 
cheapest stock that can be made. It can 
be converted into various soups. I 
simply say—season highly and strain 
carefully. Cut the tongue into small 
bits and‘ return to the stock; grate a 
carrot and mince an onion. Put in a 
lump of butter rubbed with a little flour, 
before serving. 

Have twenty clams chopped finely, 
mix in one mal onion and a well-mashed 
potato, a teaspoonful of mixed mus- 
tard, pepper, and salt. -Boil a half-pint 
of milk, put in the clams, and a table- 
spoonful of bread-crumbs and two well- 
beaten eggs ; cook a minute or two ; then 
put the mixture into nicely cleaned clam 
shells; spread with a little butter and 
preety to Bake in a quick oven. 
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Take six large potatoes, boil and mash 
thoroughly, put them in a bowl with a 
piece of butter, a small bunch of parsley, 
chopped, the white of one large egg, salt, 
pepper, a little nutmeg. Mix well; make 
into long, round shapes, with the hand. 
Beat the yelk of the egg with a teaspoon- 
ful of water, dip in the balls, then cover 
with crumbs, and fry in boiling lard. 
Serve on a napkin. 

Take some slices from a firm loaf of 
bread; cut from the middle of the slices, 
with a buiscuit-cutter, as many pieces as 
you need ; toast a pretty brown; spread 
with a mixture of cheese, mustard, pep- 
salt, and butter, slightly moistened. 

eat up and serve with lettuce. 

Soak two cups of bread-crumbs in a pint 
of milk, beat smooth through a colander; 
add the grated rind and the juice of three 
oranges, the yelks of three eggs; sugar to 
taste. Bake in a dish till nearly done, 
then cover with an icing made of the 
Pg of the eggs and sugar. Serve very 
cold. 


Luncnu No. 5.—Stewed crabs, shoul- 
der of mutton (mint sauce), peas, crushed 
fruit, with cream, coffee. 

Select a half-dozen fat crabs, boil ten 
minutes, take the meat from the shells, 
put it in a pint of milk, let it simmer for 
ten minutes more; add pepper, salt, a 
lump of butter rubbed in flour. Serve 
on small soup plates. 

Get a shoulder of young mutton—you 
can have the blade extracted—it must 
not be boiled too quickly, as it is thick 
and requires to be cooked through. 
Mint sauce is made by mincing fresh 
mint, adding a little sugar, and covering 
with vinegar. 

Crush any sort of small, ripe, fresh 
fruit with sugar (or shred pineapple or 
mince peaches). Half fill pretty clear 

lasses and cover with whipped cream. 
eep in the ice chest till serving. 


Luncu No.6.—Vermicelli soup, calves’ 
brain, rice cooked with cheese, sturgeon 
salad, cake and custard, coffee and 
cheese-cakes. 

Procure twosmall calves’ heads, remove 
the brains carefully, break and remove 
the blood and skin. Salt them and kee 
in a cool em Boil the heads wit 
plenty of herbs. When your stock is 
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enough raduced, strain well and add the Boil a pound and a half of sturgeon in 
vermicelli, and just before serving, some three changes of water till tender; then 
carrots and beets, cut in fancy shapes bake in the oven fifteen minutes, When 
with a cutter, and boiled by themselves; cold, chop it well, and serve on lettuce 





pepper, salt, a clove or two. leaves, covered with Mayonnaise dres- 
Split the brains carefully across; putin sing. 
H egg and cracker; fry in lard a delicate Bake a custard of eggs, corn-starch, and 


brown; cover with thick parsley dressing. milk; flavor, sweeten, and color with 








; In a baking-dish place layers of boiled currant jelly; spread some slices of cake 
rice and grated cheese and a pinch of with the currant jelly also; pile them 
red pepper; moisten with milk. Put up ina glass dish, and cover them with 
butter on top, and bake in a quick oven. the custard. ‘ MARTHA, 
EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 
BAPTISM OF FIRE. And into the flames I tossed them, when 
bef tartled 
APPY birds caroling love-songs, As 4 pe ro ‘aon, ‘shone a mar- 
winds the tree-tops at play, ] rung P 
Earth, like an Eden, rejoicing i the beau- eedaarsiaincviagl 
tiful gladness of May! In the heart of the fiery splendor the pale 
buds, one by one, ; : 
| Over the mountains a splendor of crimson —— ne as to kiss 
and amethyst swept; . . 
4 Gray mists stole up from the valley; the Jurra R. C. Dore, in the Atlantic. 
dense shadows after them crept. — 
, A THANKSGIVING PRAYER. 
Down the green aisles of the orchard, pink- 
white with the promise of bloom, THOU, Grand Builder of the Uni- 
; Stood the apple-trees, wooing already the verse ! 
brown with wealth of perfume. Who mak’st the rolling worlds and peo- : 
__ Pplest them 
Then sounded the blast of a trumpet, like With creatures— Who watchest the spar- 
the cry of a soul in pain, row’s fall ; 
Crashing of thunderbolts warring with And shap’st the fate of nations— 
the hosts of the scourging rain; Hear "Thine beseech Thee! Bend low 
ine ear, 
Till when the raging battalions swept on And in Thy mercy heed, while now the 


Nation 


with resistless sway, Kneels with her thank-offering. 


Prone in the path of the tempest the pride 
of the orchard lay! 


Another year 
. Upon the circled track of Time has passed, 
“O beautiful buds close folded, that never And still she holds Thy favor. Oh! give 
will bloom!” I cried; her, 
“Alas for the unfulfillment, alas for the We implore Thee, a sense of all Thy bless- 
bliss denied !” i 


ings— 
A full sense to know, so in the knowledge 
But filling my arms with the branches, I She may worthier be to wear them. 


carried them in, where the fire All this, O Great Supreme! 
Blazed on the glowing hearth-stone likea She lowly asks through Him Thou lovest. 


sacrificial pyre. JosEPH WHIgTON, in the Caterer. 
VOL. LV.—7. . : 
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A CHARM. 


()® they were the luckiest sparrows 
That you ever saw in your life, 
This gallant and gay little husband, 
And his dainty, meek, brown wife, 
Who built a nest in the grasses tall, 
Under a wild-rose bush by the wall. 


The reapers they came with their sickles, 
But spared the wee home at their feet, 
And carefully left there to hide it 
Some clover and meadow sweet, 
And never one thievish field-mole gray, 
Or barn-mouse happened to wander that 
way. 


The mischievous boys of the village 
Went on as if blindfold to school, 
And what if the rain was beating, 
And the dews at night were cool, 
For a friendly leaves of the wild-rose 


Leaned down to shelter each nestling’s 
head. 


And every one of these nestlings— 
There were five downy things in all— 
Grew into great birds and went flying 
To the wide world over the wall, 
With never even a fright, I think, 
From a stone or a pussy’s wicked blink. 


And Milly and I who had watched them 
Since the first day they were there, 


At their rare good fortune wongered, 
Till we found that this shrewd wee 
air 
Had chosen to build their dwelling new 
On the spot where a four-leaved clover 
grew! 
Nemo, in Portland Transcript. 


A QUESTION OF ETHICS. 
| a was my boyhood’s flame, 


When I was nine and she nineteen; 
To all the swains who courting came, 
Her ready answer was the same: 
“T guess I'll wait for Johnny Green !” 


Just what the maid was pleased to mean 
I will not now pretend to claim, 

J only know she was my queen ; 

Nor did another step between 
Till I myself nineteen became. 


Now I relate the.fact with shame; 

I cannot think my conscience clean— 
But Mary’s love appearing tame 
In ten years’ playing at the game, 

I craved her sister Josephine. 


A fairer maid was never seen ; 
A host of lovers cried her fame. 
But had I any right to blame 
Her wish to wait for Tommy Green, 
When that’s my little brother’s name? 
WALTER CLARKE, in the Century. 





TEMPERANCE. 





ETHER or not Prohibition can 

ever become a “ National” issue is 

a question about which there may easily 
be two different, and still honest opinions ; 
but the necessity for hard work against 
the liquor men becomes greater and 
greater as the opportunities of the Tem- 
rance cause seem to be growing 
righter. Many friends of the good work 
seem disposed, after the severe effort made 
at the autumn elections, to “ rest on their 
oars ” and take their ease; apparently as 
a kind of reward for good work done. 
The work done certainly was good. Here 
in Pennsylvania the result, though not so 


encouraging as we had hoped for, still 
was not without distinct promise in the 
future, and surely it must be hailed as a 
favorable omen that public sentiment 
was sufficiently roused to the importance 
of the temperance issue to have the meet- 
ings well attended, and enthusiastic 
speakers to champion the cause. How 
recent is the time when a series of meet- 
ings such as were held in many of our 
towns prior to the election would have 
been considered—rightly, too—as imprac- 
ticable? 

In the great change that has come 
over the feelings of our people, we can 
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see the good results of hard work done by 
earnest men and women who have gone 
before us. In their time such public 
meetings, especially about the time of a 
gubernatorial election, could not have 
taken place in this State. Now they have 
been held, and although the vote polled 
was not what we hoped for, still the meet- 
ings were generally well attended. With- 
out a widespread interest in the cause 
this could not have been attained, and by 
emg effort people will be induced at 
ast to break with their prejudices, and 
come out with their votes for what they 
sincerely believe is for the good of the 
whole community. 

Surely, this, then, is a time for renewed 
effort—not one in which to lag and 
“take it easy.” The old lady was right 
when she said that the good lesson that 
might be learned of Satan was persever- 
ance. Be sure that the champions of 
rum will be on their guard, whoever 
sleeps ; and it behooves every well-wisher 
to the cause of good living and dying to 
put his shoulder to the wheel of the Tem- 
perance car and help to push it on smooth, 
hard ground, where it may be moved 
along with less jolting and effort. Re- 
member the cause of Temperance is the 
cause of the future aulinal and woman- 
hood of the nation. 


ONE WAY TO WORK. 


A man who solicited the vote of a 
friend for the Prohibition ticket was 
answered that the latter didn’t “ be- 
lieve in prohibition. Moderate drink- 
ing,” said the friend, “is no injury to any 
man.” 

“ What do you call moderate drink- 
ing ?” 

“Oh! not more than four or five drinks 
during the day and two or three in the 
evening.” 

“ Drinks of what?” 

“Why, — gin, or whatever a man 
uses for his tipple.” 

“And you call that moderate drink- 
ing?” 

“Certainly I do. Some men drink 
twice that, but I think that’s enough. If 

.any laws would stop a gutter drunkard, 
I would vote to make them, but you can’t 
stop a man who is a hard drinker, and no 
set of men can possibly make laws that 
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will prevent a man from getting a drink 
of liquor in one shape or another if he is 
bent upon it.” 

“That may be, as things are now, but 
a prohibition law might operate favorably 
to stop the moderate drinkers.” 

“Yes, to be sure it would, and that’s 
the trouble with you prohibition fellows. 
You can’t benefit the real drunkards, and 
yet you would limit the people to whom 
drinking is a source of pleasure and no 
harm. Look at me; do I look danger- 
ously ill ?” 

aN 0, you don’t; but you surely don’t 
take from eight to ten drinks a day ?” 

“Don’t I though? Sometimes, when 
things are rather festive, I drink more; 
but I drink that much every day.” 

“ Well, I never could have believed it 
by your looks.” 

“Couldn’t you? See how a hobby 
makes a man blind to facts. Now, you 
would be better if you drank a little 
yourself.” 

“Would I? I don’t agree with you.” 

“Yes, you would; you—” 

“Wait a moment. I don’t deny that 
to many men the exhilaration produced 
by a drink of liquor is a positive pleas- 
ure, and some selfish, brutish men are 
apparently more human when their thick 
hides are warmed up by alcohol ; but the 
danger in drinking does not lie there. I 
believe that every moderate drinker is 
simply an embryo drunkard.” 

“Nonsense! do you mean to say that 
I shall ever become a gutter-snipe, or fall 
under my own table ?” 

“What I say is that you are in the 
way of it.” 

“Not much! I’ve reached my limit.” 

“Oh! then there was a time when you 
didn’t drink so much as now.” 

“Well, you know I didn’t drink when 
I was a baby, and I reckon my reputation 
at college was as good as yours ‘for so- 
briety.” 

“My dear fellow, I don’t pretend to 
deny that, but I come to think of it, that 
was a pretty lively crowd that made up 
your set in the senior year. What was 
the name? I forget.” 

“Oh! you mean the—the—a nonsense 
name; what was it? something about 
the lower regions. Oh! yes—‘The Plu- 
tonics.’ Didn’t we have some roaring 
old times? Why, you were a regular 
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old duffer, I remember, and wouldn’t 
join. You missed a lot of fun.” 

“Did I? I got my honor all the 
same.” 

“So you did, but I don’t see that it 
was much use over my plucking, for, be- 
tween us, I haven’t been unlucky in my 
business.” 

“No, you are reported rich.” 

7 Well, I don’t complain of my lot, 
and an occasional drink doesn’t make me 
any unhappier.” 

“Do you remember your first drink ?” 

“Indeed do I. That was brought off 
at the jolly ‘ Plutonics,’ when I was in- 
augurated.” 

“ How long ago was that ?” 

“Let me see! Our class was 67. It 
was about a year before I was graduated. 
How time flies! there’s my boy, George, 
just begun his freshman year.” 

“T suppose George will join the Plu- 
tonics?” 

“ George !—Plutonics !—by Jove! as I 
come to think of it, there are very few of 
the old fellows left.” 

“ What became of that smart chap who 
was your President? Harry—?” 

“Oh! Harry Richardson. Didn’t you 
hear? went to the mischief. He always was 

d for his three bottles, but, like a fool, 
e wouldn’t attend to business, and he 
hadn’t any money, so, as he increased his 
doses, he soon went to the dogs. When 
he was away down an old aunt fortu- 
nately turned up and sent him to an 
asylum. Ina few days he had a fit of 
the rams, and bucked his brains out 
against the wall. Poor fellow!” 

“ Dreadful! dreadful !” 

“Too bad, but a man must draw the 
line.” 

“ Have you done it?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“ When you were at college you started 
in on how many drinks?” 

“Oh! now, don’t draw the reins quite 
so tight. I admit that I went a little too 
far at college, though the’ matter was 
kept very quiet.” 

“T didn’t know it, honor bright.” 

“Didn’t you? Well, I’'d got through 
all right but for an all night we made 
of it during the final examination. The 
Provost got to hear of it, and there 
wasn’t one of us that came through 
well except poor Harry.” 





“ Well, after you were in business, did 
you begin with ten drinks a day ?” 

“ No, of course not, but I knew what I 
was doing, and do now, and the limit is 
not over ten.” 

“ But you said just now that on festive 
occasions you drank more.” 

“Oh! well, they don’t count ; but excuse 
me, I didn’t know we had been talking so 
long. There goes noon by the State 
House, and I have an appointment I 
must keep—Good-bye !” 

“Wait just one minute. Do you in- 
tend to let George join the successors of 
the ‘ Plutonics’ ?” 

“ Really—well!—a—to tell you the 
truth, George does give me some bother. 
His mother tells me he watches eve 
chance at the claret after dinner, and 
am a little afraid that chum of his isa 
rapid youth. I mean to look into the 
— and set him straight. Good- 

e! 

Me One word more. Will you take an 
offense if I call at your office in three 
months, and bring up the same subject ?” 

“No, no, not at all. I am not afraid 
of it. Good-bye! good-bye !” 

Fatal delusion! Unhappy victim of a 
fiend tightening its grip every hour 
around this man’s life, and which he 
thinks a friend. If we want real work to 
do for temperance, here is the work. 
Spot the man you know is a “ moderate ” 
drinker. Go to him kindly; ask his 
vote for the cause. Don’t argue with 
him; let him talk, and you listen to the 
evasions that he will make. In a spirit 
of sincere pity try to show him where he 
really stands, and if you can’t do it, nail 
him down to some kind of a positive 
statement, and, as our friend did in the 
foregoing conversation, ask him to let you 
come to him again after the lapse of a de- 
cided interval. Make a memorandum in 
your diary or somewhere, that you won’t 
overlock it, to go to your friend on a cer- 
tain day, and ae the day comes, go. A 
word or a comparison of conditions at the 
different times of your interviews may 
awake the drowsy senses, and the man 
through your instrumentality be saved 
from perdition. 

Who are there among the friends of - 
temperance that don’t know plenty such 
cases?—men and women both who are 
under the delusion that they can drink a 
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little, and not drink much? If we work 
in some such way as this, earnestly and 
honestly work, there would come a time 
when the general sentiment of our people 
would rise as such a flood that the money 
barriers of the rum men would be mere 
straws in the current. 

Then the weaker of our brethren, those 
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whose heredity causes them to fall easily 
into the traps of the tempter, would be 
protected by law; disorder and riot would 
cease; almshouses would disappear with 
rum shops, and an era of prosperity be 
open to our people that has never been 
seen in any land under heaven. 





HOME DECORATION AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 


ART AT HOME. 


| gd ideas in crazy-work are still 
among the possibilities. A prett 

sofa-cushion was dotted with colored vel- 
vet leaves, of the kind that were so fash- 
ionable some years ago in millinery—in 
fact, these were taken off an old bonnet. 
These leaves were fastened down by 


spaced buttonhole stitches around the | 


edges. 

A warm coverlid or blanket was made 
of irregular pieces of gay flannel, joined 
together with zephyr and crewel. 

A pair of pillow-shams and a bedspread 
were formed of odds and ends of white 
Hamburg embroidery. The pieces were 
joined to form small, diamond-shaped 

locks, and these were united by narrow 
strips of cambric, stitched with the sew- 
ing-machine. The shams and spread 
were bordered with a ruffle made of 
pieces of edging united in the same way, 
the cambric strips running up and down 
perpendicular to the edge. 

A pretty photograph frame, or border 
for a mat, may be made of bits of colored 
zephyr combed out like fleece, and at- 
tached to a cardboard foundation to form 
a ruche. 

A dainty pen-wiper is made as follows: 
Take a doll’s hat of felt, embroider upon 
it a tiny spray of flowers in crewel or 
silk, and make a band of narrow ribbon 
to match the flowers in color. Cut out 
several circles of chamois-skin, twist them 
up cornucopia-fashion, and tack the point 
of the cornucopia in the crown of the hat. 
This makes the leaves. 

Christmas, New Year, and ‘birthday 
tokens are often effective when they con- 
tain a humorous suggestion. _A card dis- 


playing mice and meal-bags, is a little 
newer than owls made of peanuts, and 
the like. Tiny little mice are formed 
from apple seeds by running a bit of 
black silk through the pointed end to 
represent ears, a long _ through the 
rounded end for the tail, and making the 
legs by running four stitches through the 
seed, which last stitches serve to fasten it 
to the card. The meal-bags are made of 
small pieces of muslin. In a similar 
manner roaches and crickets may be 
made of watermelon seeds. 

Cornhusks may be used in decoration, 
mixed with grasses, autumn leaves, and 
everlasting flowers. The husk, dried and 
torn up into shregs, may be made effective 
in a variety of ways. A vase for dried 
grasses was of pasteboard, covered with 
husk arranged like moss, displaying upon 
its side a cluster of paper roses. It was 
much prettier than would be sup 
from the description. The natural-hued 
husk is certainly more artistic than bril- 
liant dyed grass, and the flowers had a 
daintier background than a paper fan 
could be. Nothing could ever make Ma- 
genta or poison-green glumes beautiful, 
nor fringed paper other than weak. 

A spray of conventional flowers or cluster 
of fruit may be painted upon toweling 
or momie cloth and outlined with tinsel 
thread. Sometimes the stems and leaves 
are embroidered in crewel. 

Etching with pen and indelible ink is 
now executed upon ordinary brown and 
écru linen. It forms a pretty decoration 
for bags, table-scarfs, and tidies. 

Strips of Madras cloth, with the figures 
outlined in tinsel and spangles, are ap- 
plied to the ends of plush table-scarfs. 

Circles of muslin drawn up like tiny 
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dusting-caps, after the style of the daisy- 
tidies of some years ago, are joined with 
crochet and lace-stitches, and used for a 
variety of purposes, as coarse edging for 
curtains, tidies, and counterpanes. In 
white, laid over colored silesia, they are 
as effective as the ric-rac daisies of to-day. 
Unbleached muslin or bits of linen may 
be joined with linen thread, giving the 
pretty écru tint. Let no housekeeper 
despair. There are ways of evolving 
beauty from the most unpromising mate- 
rials. 





PORTFOLIO MADE OF LINEN. 


PORTFOLIO MADE OF LinEN.—A neat 
portfolio for na pe use can be made 
with little troub 





e and expense out of bordering;.if this cannot be obtained 
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gray linen. First cut a | yes of wiggan 
ten by fifteen inches and two pieces of 
linen the same size or a trifle larger for a 
turning-in ; turn the edges of these pieces 
in over the wiggan and baste them to- 
gether. The large pocket should meas- 
ure thirteen inches in width and six in 
depth; brown braid is stitched flat on 
one side of it; the other edges are turned 
in and overhanded on the back, the extra 
width is laid in plaits on each side; a 
piece of brown ribbon is sewed on this 
and divided into three pockets for stamps. 
The pocket on the oppo- 
site side is seven inches 
deep, being curved on 
the top. The braid is 
stitched on this. The 
_ that forms pockets 
or the envelopes should 
be five inches deep, the 
top cut as seen here and 
the pockets divided with 
rows of stitching. Over- 
hand the large pocket 
on, and sew a fine brown 
cord around the edge to 
finish it. 


Woop- Box. — Some- 
thing useful and original 
is seen here in a fancy 
wood-box for the sitting- 
room. It is made of a 
stout wooden box, the lid 
and ends being first re- 
moved and the sides 
strengthened with a few 
extra nails. A smooth 
barrel hoop is fastened 
in the sides; this must 
reach to the bottom. It 
is to form a handle more 
for looks than use, as the 
box is to be moved about 
== by means of casters, 
3 which are placed under 
each corner. It is then 
made as smooth as possi- 
ble and stained to imitate 
cherry. A liquid prepa- 
ration can be procured 
at the drug or paint store 
for this that will give 
entire satisfaction. The sides are to be 
ornamented with “Lincrusta Walton” 
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SCISSORS SHEATH. 
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handsome wall-paper bordering can be 
used instead. The edges are finished 
with a fine rope which is first tacked on 
and then gilded. A bow of bright-col- 
ored ribbon is tied on the top of the 
handle. It can be used for newspapers 
when not needed for wood. 


Star Cxiock.—An appropriate and 
useful Christmas gift is given here in the 
way of a clock mounted in astar. It is 
made as follows: First select a small 
clock that winds on the face; saw a star 
in proportion to it out of a piece of pine- 
board ; saw an opening in it to fit the 
clock. The star is then to be covered 
with ground cork or some cut for that 
purpose; cover a small portion of the 
star at once with the glue and stick it 
firmly on; when it is all nicely covered, 

ive it a couple of coats of liquid gilt, 
ronze, or silver. Fasten the clock in 
securely and a couple of screw-eyes in 
the back to hang it by. 


Scissors SHEATH.—The scissors sheath 
is a convenient little article to hang in 
the sitting-room. It is made of two 
pieces of bronze leather cut the shape of 
the one seen here. The edges are pinked 
and an opening cut in one to slip the 
scissors in. These are stitched together 
a seam width from the points. Brown 
ribbons are fastened on the top and tied 
in a bow to suspend it by. They are so 
inexpensive and little trouble to make 
that one might avail themselves of the 
pleasure and comfort of having several 
about the house in convenient places, for 
they are something that are always in 
great demand. 





FASHION NOTES. 


TS long, wide pelisse, made of diago- 
nals of various kinds, figured cloth 
woven to imitate raised embroidery, and 
other dull, thick stuffs, which have often 
a@ common appearance, but are always 
soft, warm, and supple in texture, will 

the shape adopted for walking, morning 
drives, traveling, etc., during those win- 


ter months when cold, foggy days may 
be expected. Such wraps consist of an 
ample skirt laid in flutings at the back 
or mounted on the top in large box-plaits 
and with large sleeves either simulating a 
close-fitting pelerine, in front or drawn 
into a band at the wrist. 

Girls who have not entered their teens 




















and young ladies of seventeen or eigh- 
teen will wear jackets or visites tight- 
fitting at the back, and with close Japa- 
nese or pelerine sleeves, which always 
allow the waist to be seen. Redingotes 
of rough cloth crossed in front are also 
suitable, but may be considered wraps 
for real winterly weather. The great 
variety in these confections seen at pres- 
ent appears in the manner of cutting and 
closing the fronts. Some are buttoned 
the whole length down the middle, others 
closed ‘across and with one single button 
at the neck, or the front is opened to 
show a waistcoat, and many models are 
ornamented with one or two wide revers, 
the stuff at the left shoulder forming a 
plastron on the same side. 


AFTERNOON DRESS WITH BLOUSE 


Bopice ror Youne LAapres.—The front . 


and back of this dress is made of differ- 
ent stuffs. The blouse made on a tight- 
fitting lining is trimmed in front with 
stripes two and three-eighths inches wide. 
This trimming, as also the turn-over col- 
lar, shoulder pieces, and sleeve facings, 
are of worked borders, dark velvet. The 
front drapery is similar to an apron and 
requires a breadth of stuff one yard three 
and three-eighths inches long and one 
yard twenty-three and one-quarter inches 
wide. On one side this is plaited very 
closely and taken up; on the other a slit 
twenty-nine and five-eighths inches long 
is made above about six inches from the 
side edge. The narrow stuff part sepa- 
rated in this way and to be shortened 
nineteen and three-quarters inches gives 
the plain piece under which is put the 
side edge (plaited nine and three-quar- 
ters inches) of the larger part of this 
drapery left the whole length. Yor the 
back drapery a stuff breadth one yard 
three and three-eighths inches long and 
wide is required; this is rounded out at 


the upper edge so that the length in the — 


middle is thirty-one and five-eighths 
inches. 

The long polonaise of very soft mer- 
veilleux anak up over a skirt of velvet 
is extremely fashionable, and will long 
continue, as it gives a certain kind of 
foundation for many other similar shapes ; 
it is made with plaits, a jabot, or blouse, 
yet in this case an under corsage of vel- 
vet is required. Besides the polonaise, 
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we may mention many arrangements of 
the habit corsage with long pointed side 
basques, and worn so much by young 
ladies, as it looks well over any dian 
that is to say, either a tunic jupe of 
woolen material or a skirt of any colored 
lace. Many such bodices are composed 
of plain velvet and ornamented with 
cord, elegant braids, etc., but they are 
also made of brocade and trimmed with 
lace, and in the latter case lose much of 
their severity and have more the appear- 
ance of casaques, the basques of which 
are cut off square and attached to 
breadths set on beneath bows of purl- 
edged ribbon, a still admired trimming 
for evening dresses. The great advan- 
tage of these casaques is that they may 
be worn over every kind of skirt, and 
nothing is prettier than such a casaque 
when made of velvet. 

Street costumes, as well as visiting toi- 
lets, are often worn now without any 
outer vétement, as the redingote takes the 
= of a pardessus, or a tight-fittin 

abit bodice the place of a jacket, an 
this fashion quite takes the fancy of 
young married ladies and young girls in 
their teens. It must not, however, be for- 
gotten that large, warm, ample wra 
are put on when driving out for calls, 
and left in the carriage, hall, or ante- 
room. 

Young ladies wear out-door jackets of 
coarse cloth the color of the costume, and 
the corsage replaced by a Greek blouse 
of bright red surah; and a plain or 
gs skirt with Greek blouse completed 

y a long vétement with gathered sleeves, 
is also an extremely pretty style of cos- 
tume for those of our young friends 
obliged to go out every day to school or 
for private lessons. A dark felt hat, 
trimmed simply with a large bow of high 
loops and met&l ornament, should 
worn with such a costume, and will be 
found useful and in good taste. 


Toque Har wira Hice Friar 
Crown.—The crown is covered with 
black velvet, the brim two inches deep 
in front, and three-quarter inches at the 
sides, made of double satin ribbon in old- 

old gathered over wire, and leaving a 
eading five-eighths of an inch wide, 
which is continued along the hind edge 
of the crown. For this ribbons are laid 
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over each other, so that two layers are 
made, the lower one standing out three- 
eighths of an inch beyond the upper one, 
while two pieces of lace each three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide tacked between are 
arranged in the same manner. Over the 
brim and the back edge of the crown falls 
Chantilly lace, four and three-quarter 
inches wide, plaited so as to be two inches 
wide, and fastened at the side by small 
ornamental pins. This lace also gives the 
trimming, consisting of two large brooch- 
pins and three black feathers, as well as 
the veil-like piece hanging over the front 
part of the brim. The inside of the lat- 
ter is filled out with a bow of old-gold 
ribbon two and three-quarter inches wide, 
sewn on a stiff clasp three and three-quar- 





ter inches long and three-eighths of an 
inch wide. 


Bouse PINAFORE WITH CorRD AT THE 
Waist For LitrLe CuHILpREN.—The 
front and back of this pinafore of red 
and dark blue striped percale are cut 
alike and sewn together under the arm. 
The neck and sleeve openings, as also the 
shoulder-straps, are trimmed with a stri 
of embroidery one inch wide (on the 
model pinafore red on a blue ground) 
stitched down twice at the back. <A tab 
stitched under the shoulder-strap with 
button and knotted loop gives the close. 
At the neck the space (one-half inch 
wide) left between the two lines of stitch- 
ing serves as a run for a string. 





THE TATTLER. 





OST of us who like to look on the 

bright side of life, would wish to 

cover some of the misdeeds of frail 

humanity with the charitable cloak of 

artial or temporary mental aberration. 
ay we not do it? 

m one day last summer there were 
two instances of men jumping from the 
same Hudson River steamboat into the 
water, with apparent intention to drown. 
In the first case the man had evidently 
learned how to float, but not to sink! for 
when a small boat came to his rescue, he 
fought violently against being hauled in, 
and afterward had to be locked up to 
prevent him from going overboard again. 

The second case—on the same day and 
from the same boat—was that of a man 
who leaped into the water from the for- 
ward part of the boat, and who, after 
escaping the wheel of the steamer, appa- 
rently changed his mind, and struck out 
vigorously. He was brought on deck 
and offered a change of clothes, but re- 
fused, and coolly treated the matter as a 
sort of dorides occurrence, and told 
the people on board of how he had once 
jum from an ocean steamer. He 
thanked those who had helped him and 
went ashore at the next stopping-place. 

On the same day, a man employed as 
engineer at a large factory in New York 





attempted to crawl into one of the im- 
mense furnaces of the boiler-room, and was 
only deterred by the persistent effort of 
the fireman, who called for help, and suc- 
ceeded in pulling the engineer out sorely 
against his will, but not till after his hair 
and eyebrows were badly burned. He 
was persuaded to go home after being 
watched for some time, but instead of 
doing that, he went into a restaurant, 
and, unobserved, slipped a carving-knife 
up his sleeve. The fireman, who was 
following, watched him as he went down 
the street, and, coming up close, found that 
he was busy cutting off his fingers one by 
one at the first joint. 

It will help us to be patient with the 
decisions of some of our juries, if we will 
remember that the acts of these people 
entailed pain and suffering upon them- 
selves alone, and that they might be quite 


. as unsound in mind if their performances 


had made others suffer instead of them- 
selves. Think, too, that these cases oc- 
curred in one summer day in practically 
one vicinity! 

In a town in Massachusetts, a re- 
ward of ten cents was offered for every 
tail of a woodchuck brought to the 
Treasurer. That gentleman having occa- 
sion to leave for a short time, deputed 
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the duty of paying for the tails to his 
wife, who, it afterward appeared, did not 
know the difference between that of a 
chipmunk and a woodchuck. The boys 
of the neighborhood were not slow to find 
this out, and brought in chipmunk tails 
at a great rate, so that one hundred and 
forty dollars had been paid before the 
fraud was discovered. As the money 
was widely distributed, and generally 
spent, there was no recovery possible, 
and the suggestion is made that the tax- 
payers of that borough got themselves 
into the hole intended in the first in- 
stance for the woodchucks. 





That “Satan finds some mischief still 
for idle hands to do” seems to be as true 
of nations as individuals, for we can 
reasonably assume the gradual decay of 
a nation that has no vital question agitat- 
ing its people. Look at the ferment that 
is going on now in every enlightened 
nation. In our own country we all know 
the burning issues that are constantly 
thrusting themselves before us. See, too, 
how it is in England, where Home Rule 
is practically dismembering old parties, 
and how valiantly both sides fight for 
what they conceive to be duty. In 
France it is, if possible, still livelier with 
the contention of those who love the 
Republic against Bonapartist and Bour- 
bon plots to regain the throne. Germany 
is kept as busy with the settlement of 
domestic politics as we are in the United 
States, and Cossack Russia owes as much 
of its present integrity to the activity of 
the Nihilists as it does to any other 
natural bond of patriotism. 





Funny things happen even in church. 
A good old Deacon, who had found his 
wife’s society so hard to lose that he had 
made a second matrimonial venture, was 
the victim of an unfortunate coincidence 
last summer. He had done a hard day’s 
work on his farm and was tired enough 
to go to bed, but duty compelled him to 
go to the Friday evening meeting, and 
his recently acquired partner sat beside 
him. Things went on in the usual de- 
corous fashion till the minister was near 
the close of his address about righteous 
anger. The Deacon had been nodding 
all through and Mrs. Deacon had saved 
the inevitable snore only by repeated 
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nudges, but at last these did no good, and 
as the cloth was stretched tightly about 
his limbs and folded arms, pinches that 
would not attract attention where wholly 
ineffective. So the lady bethought her- 
self of a pin, and very quietly and slyly 
slipped one out of her dress and began to 
insert it at a tender place in the Deacon’s 
anatomy. The preacher was proceeding 
to show that Moses was angered at the 
sight of the golden calf, and exclaimed, 
“What did Moses say then?’ “ Ouch, 
Maria!” shouted the Deacon as the pin 
got in its work, and even the preacher 
laughed. 


“Sweet are the uses of adversity,” but 
usually they are so only in other people, 
and it is much easier to moralize finely 
over the necessity for discipline to the 
mind of a friend, than to accept the men- 
tal training we receive in humility and 
with the intention of finding our faults 
to correct them. “A burnt child dreads 
the fire,’ but men and women whose 
spirits have been consumed by the dis- 
appointment of ungratified passions have 
not generally the wisdom of children, and 
instead of trying to overcome their 
desires, as a rule try to forget the sting of 
the fire, and seek how they may more 
easily or with greater apparent safety 
gratify passions that were better if wholly 
obliterated, rather than that they should 
assume dominion in a sphere that they 
were not created to occupy. 


Here is a sample of justice in England, 
vouched for by London Truth: 

A notoriously bad character came home 
drunk, and in a fit of anger nearly killed 
two of his children, his wife being awa 
at work. An officer of the Children’s 
Protection Society prosecuted the man, 
and he was convicted and sentenced to 
pay a fine and undergo an imprisonment. 

is wife, the only earner for the famil 
and whom he beat on occasion, was ed 
judged able to pay the fine, and actually 

ad to part with a portion of her stinted 
wages—barely enough to support life— 
to pay for being beaten and her children 
nearly killed by her drunken, ruffian hus- 
band. 

This is nothing less than punishment 
for the innocent and veal immunity for 
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the guilty. Than this a more hideous 
violation of actual justice never came to 
our knowledge. What were the tortuous 


paths through which the law was dragged 
to become capable of such maladminis- 
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tration, is almost a trifling question com- 
pared with the insolent complacency of a 
magistrate, who could permit such a mer- 
ciless travesty of justice to become opera- 
tive. 








VALUE OF FEMALE LABOR. 


A COMPARISON OF THE WAGES PAID FOR MALE AND FEMALE MANUAL LABOR. 





WRITER in the Brooklyn Eagle 

says: “A curious sign of the times 
is to be found in the fact that some of the 
men engaged in wholesale business, but 
on a very small scale, are beginning to 
bring their wives down town with them 
to assist, especially in confidential con- 
cerns.” 

This is a European custom as old as 
the hills, the writer having himself seen 
wives of the proprietors working over 
the accounts in Paris, Vienna, Limoges, 
and Berlin. It is certainly an innova- 
tion, and a marked one, when Americans 
of small means cease to “keep up ap- 
pearances” apd adopt a broader policy, 
and one like this, founded upon common 
sense. 

Heretofore the chances for intelligent 
and industrious women to obtain remu- 
nerative employment were few outside of 
teaching and the occupation of the gover- 
ness. Every woman couldn’t be a teacher 
and few spirited women want to be gov- 
ernesses. Spinning, weaving, and mak- 
ing men’s and women’s clothes are now 
done in great measure by machinery. 
The work has now got to be manual 
‘labor, and for this reason can be better 

rformed by men than women. Now, 
it doesn’t require a very extensive knowl- 
edge of physiology to know that women 
are not fitted to do manual labor, and in 
competition with men they can scarcely 
earn a living. We have only to look in 
at a cotton eRe to learn this. Wher- 
ever women have entered into such com- 
petition they have failed miserably. A 
writer on the subject says: “A German 
professor who rejects Malthusian doc- 
trines computes that, taking the whole 
world for an average, a woman is worth 
about one-eighth of a man. He thinks 





that there are at least two hundred and 
fifty million unmarried women in the 
world. As a rule, out of Europe (he 
seems to have forgotten America) horses 
are more valuable than members of the 
fair sex. In the Chinese civilization 
woman is of so little value that often a 
wet rag is laid upon the mouth of the 
new-born female child; and so there is 
one woman less in the world. The same, 
or a like practice in a quiet way, prevails 
in Russia, in Italy, and even in New 
York. 

“Let us see,” he says, “what competi- 
tion with man in the hard work of the 
world has brought her to. The report of 
our Consul at Wurtemburg (State De- 
partment, Consular Reports, 1878): ‘In 
all parts of Wurtemburg may be seen 
women splitting and sawing wood * * * 
carrying heavy burdens of fuel, stone, 
etc., * * * threshing with the flail all 
day * * * mounting the ladder with 
bricks and mortar. * * * The effect 
of this kind of work upon women is to 
make her common, coarse, ugly, dirty— 
undesirable except as a beast of burden.” 

Another effect is that such women pro- 
duce ugly, diseased, and deformed chil- 
dren. An American observer at my side 
states that he was so struck by the num- 
ber of deformed, rickety children in the 
capital of Prussia that he counted as he 
walked the streets, in half an hour, more 
than six such wretched beings, upon 
whom the sins of these mothers had fal- 
len. Mr. Brassey, the great railroad con- 
tractor, reports that in Germany, as com- 
pared with man, woman was worth one 
and three-fifths francs per day (thirty- 
two cents), to man’s two to three francs 
(forty to sixty cents), but little more 
than half. Mr. Brassey had no prejudice; 


























he simply wanted so much earth removed 
at least cost, and cared nothing as to what 
sex did it. 

In Russia, on public works, woman is 
rated with man as seventeen to eighty- 
five pounds—the man is worth five times 
as much. Mr. Young gives the wages of 
women as compared with men in Krem- 
nitz in 1872 at the same sorts of work as 
follows : 


Bleachers—Men, per week........ $3°12 
WOM a,c ccccccrsccesceses consesecses 1 44 
Spinners, piece-work—Men per 

WORE cccccccsecccccsscccsscsese cas 4 32 
Women ..ccrcccccccsecececes $1 44to 1 92 
In a damask factory—Men, per 

nieces stnennnccresen $3 24to 3 60 
WoMen......ccccccccrccccesssecees sdoce 1 98 
Men, masons, per week.........++. 3 00 
Women, making and carrying 

mortar (Bohemian)......... s+« 2 88 


In Italy he gives the wages of men at 
Genoa: 


Average per day....ccccrseeseceee 36 
Of women, both without board... 18 


In Ghent, factory hands earn : 


Men, average per year.......ce+++ 131 44 

III ado sacsncnniniennnediiindansiiennin 75 84 
In Manchester, piecers in mills: 

Men’s wages, per week...........+ 3 60 

WN Ric nenccncerssciiancctannsannen 2 40 
In Huddersfield, weavers : 

Men, per week............$5 80 to 9 68 

WP iicnccciesscannivess 3 63to 4 64 


But the writer that we have been 
quoting, not content with showing that 
women are altogether unfitted for manual 
labor, and he does this conclusively, goes 
still further and makes an argument 
against their entering into competition 
with men in any of the commercial affairs. 
He thinks the proper sphere for female 
activity is the household, in rearing chil- 
dren and the like, and that when she 
enters the lists with men and engages in 
mercantile occupations, she only succeeds 
in reducing wages without in any way 
increasing the amount of work to be done, 
and at the same time unsexes herself. 
Now, the family circle view of this 
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matter is all very well as far as it goes, 
and the rearing of children is all very 
well as far as it goes, but we should like 
to inquire of this Utopian philosopher 
what he would propose for women to do 
who are not married, and consequently 
have no family circle in which to practice 
the beatitudes, and no children to in- 
struct. Would he have that woman re- 
main in idleness, a burden upon a strug- 
gling father or brother, or, worse still, 
live upon the charity of a married sister 
or brother-in-law? According to his 
idea, she should wait for some one to 
marry her. The woman, if employed, 
would naturally look for some employ- 


ment by which she could assist the family, 


and, at the worst, support herself in inde- 
pendence; it is true that her entrance 
into a certain portion of mercantile life 
serves to lower the wages of the man 
clerk without increasing the amount of 
work to be performed; many people who 
have studied the labor problem as pre- 
sented in America, will incline to the be- 
lief that she will have performed a valu- 
able service. For such a condition of af- 
fairs will lead to driving a certain and 
very large class of young men out of the 
business offices, and force them to learn 
trades, where more money is to be made 
and where work is always to be had, at 
least in this country. 

If you want to prove this, put an ad-. 
vertisement in a daily paper for a clerk, 
and another fora skillful brass finisher, 
and note the result. You will doubtless 
get half a hundred applications for the 
clerkship for every one you get from arti- 
sans. And are the clerk’s wages higher 
that there is such a demand for a clerk- 
ship? Not at all; on the contrary, the 
artisan can readily obtain at the prices 
now ruling thirty-three and a third per 
cent. more than the clerk. Then why is it 
that the clerk, usually an intelligent man, 
does not learn a trade? It is because of a 
mistaken notion now prevailing in this 
country that hand labor is not respectable. 
Many of these clerks have abilities that 
would distinguish them in the mechanic 
arts, for a man need not remain a jour- 
neyman if he have talent and skill. The 
entrance of this class into the various 
trades would result in elevating and en- 
nobling labor, and then no such claim as 
they make would lie against hard labor, 
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even in their imaginations. We have not 
pot to go back very far to find the surgeons 

inked with the barbers; the Barbers’-Sur- 
geons’ Hall still stands in London to re- 
mind us of this. The surgeons educated 
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themselves more and more, and finally suc- 
ceeded in lifting up their trade to the rank 
of a profession. Hence, if women drive a 
certain class of cheap clerks out of the busi- 
ness offices it Will be a gain all around. 
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O our subscribers, old and new, the 
Publishers’ compliments and “ Happy 
New Year.” We hope that 1887 will be 
a year of unexampled prosperity, and 
that we all shall share in the business 
revival that has been inaugurated with the 
present season, and which will leave us 
the pleasantest remembrances of the year 
just gone. 





Friends who have sent on their names 
as competitors for the watch premiums, 
will appreciate that we cannot honorably 
tell any one how near they are to winning, 
and we must therefore not give that in- 
formation in reply to questions. This we 
may say, however: In some States our 
clubs are all small, and it could not be a 
very difficult thing for some who have 
already made up clubs to add a sufficient 
number of names to insure the premium 
watch. 


At the risk of tedious repetition, we 
again call the attention of our club-mak- 
ers to the value of the excellent watches 
that we offer for premiums, and the ad- 
visability of entering as competitors for 
them. The lists are open to all till the 
first of February, and there is still time 
to come in; but a thing pugeen is a 
thing undone, and it is well to attend to 
all business matters rng We 
know very well that watches have often 
been offered for premiums, and that cheap 
and poor rewards have been made to 
people who have worked hard to win; 
but we assure our friends that the 
watches we offer are all that they are 
represented to be, and that they will give 
excellent satisfaction. These watches 


are not cheap; even at the lowest — 
that we can obtain for the sale of a large 
number, they are still very expensive. We 


have not taken the word of the makers 
for this, but have proved their quality by 
actual trial, and therefore know that 
there is no mistake nor humbug about 
the premiums offered by us. 


We will not require any winner of a 
watch who does not want it to accept one, 
and will when requested substitute any 
other articles of equal value for those 
who desire something else. A lady sug- 
gested that instead of a watch she would 
much prefer a dinner or tea service of 
handsome china, and if she wins the 
prize in her State, we will give her a set 
comprising over a hundred pieces of deco- 
rated china. If there are others who 
would prefer household goods, china, 
linen, etc., we will cheerfully appropriate 
the premium money to this use, instead 
of to buying a watch, but we must know 
of such changes prior to the first of Feb- 
ruary, or we cannot make them. 


Attention is requested to the specially 
favorable rates for clubs this year and to 
the other information respecting the 
MaGazineE which is to be found in the 
CIRCULAR FOR 1887, bound up in this 
number. The effort made by the pub- 
lishers to furnish a CLEAN, WIDE-AWAKE, 
and CHEAP magazine will, we trust, be 
so well appreciated by the friends of the 
Home that they will not rest with simply 
thinking about the effort they would like 
to make to insure more readers among 
their friends, but that they will start in 
and do the necessary work. There is a 
twofold benefit in such effort, for, as well 
as helping the publishers, the people who 
are urged to subscribe are benefited in 
ways that are not competent to the power 
of money. 
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The following letter is self-explanatory, 
and we have pleasure in correcting the 
mistake referred to, and which appeared 
in the December issue of the “ HomE:” 


App.LetTon, Wis., Nov. 19th, 1886. 
Tue Epitor or ArtHuR’s Home 
MaGazINE:—You republish in your 
“Evenings with the Poets” the poem, 
“How He Saved St. Michael’s,” with 
the statement that its authorship is 
unknown. The poem was written by 
myself in 1873, and published under my 

name as a contribution to the Aldine. 

Yours very truly, 
Mary A. P. STANSBURY. 


—— 


A NOBLE WORK. 


Because this notice appears near to 
the end of the MaGazine is not to be 
accepted by our readers as an evidence 
of the importance that we attach to the 
matter. he position that this important 
matter takes is due solely to the late hour 
at which the MS. reaches us. We hope 
our readers will each one consider whether 
it is not in their power to aid in some 
substantial way the noble work insti- 
tuted by the Society, whose Secretary 
writes as follows: 


WALLINGFORD, Pa., Nov. 23d, 1886. 

Those who happened to read the first 
notice of the Loe Kindergarten Helpers 
in the Philadelphia Ledger of December 
5th, 1885, may remember that our work 
was to do a great deal with a very little. 
The conditions of membership were fifteen 
cents yearly dues and one dressed doll. 
The members collected money by asking 
five-cent donations from their friends, 
and books, toys, anddolls. “Many a lit- 
tle makes a mickle,” and we were ena- 
bled to make five hundred and fifty poor 
children happy at Christmas with the 
money and toys thus collected. 

The Society now wishes to enlarge its 
work, and, to be truly helpful to the little 


ones, give them a better chance for an 
education. We are anxious to establish 
a Training School for Child Nurses in 
connection with a Kindergarten for poor 
children. All that is now needed are the 
funds to start and carry it on. True to 
our first principle of doing with little, we 
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appeal to the public in behalf of our un- 
dértaking. e want to raise the two 
thousand dollars necessary by subscrip- 
tions of twenty-five cents each. This 
will require eight thousand people inter- 
ested in the poor children we wish to 
reach by the Kindergarten, and the 
richer children by the better nurses. A 
“quarter” a year is very little, hardly 
more than half a cent a week, yet eight 
thousand of them will establish a new 
school, more needed than almost any 
other. 

No one who knows anything of the 
ordinary nurse maid will deny that the 
demand for competent women or girls to 
fill this position is greater than the 
supply. 

Absolutely unfitted for their work, 
both from lack of education and natural 
temperament, as by far the larger major- 
ity are, they are unable to meet the sim- 
me demands of the child for bodily care 
or amusement. 

In our proposed school we plan to ac- 
cept only young women of good character 
and disposition. The course of training 
will endeavor to fit them for the entire 
charge of young children and babies. 
Lectures on hygiene and lessons in the 
preparation of food will be a great fea- 
ture of the instruction. To this will be 
added practical work in the Kindergarten 
and day-nursery, lessons in plain sewing 
and ordinary housework. We do not 
aim to over educate and make the nurse 
“too good ” for her position ; we do intend 
to make her good enough to be the com- 
panion and guide to little children. We 
wish to make her feel more the great re- 
sponsibility of her position, not only as a 
caretaker, but as an educator. 

Certificates of efficiency will be given 
at the end of the course to those whom 
the Society can recommend as entirely 
competent. 

The Society requests that all who are 
interested in the work, and particularly 
mothers anxious to secure better nurses 
for their children, will help us now. 

All subscriptions, with name and ad- 
dress, should be sent to the treasurer, 
Miss E. Moseley, 1333 Pine Street, Phila- 
delphia. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Marion 
Hamilton Carter, Wallingford, Delaware 
County, Pa. 
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Written by GRACE ADELE PIERCE. iF Music by OSCAR A. KNIPE. 
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| 1. There is mu-sic in the Heav - ens Where Lord Je- shs sits to - night, 
2. Sing-ing of our migh-ty Sa - viour; Thrilling Je- sus’ praise a - gain, 
i eS now a crown-ed King He is; Th’e - ter-nal hosts a-dore Him 
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And a-round Him troopsof an- - gels Filltheair with new de - light. 



























































Till their gold- en harps seem burst - ing Withtherapt*ure of the strain. 
And, in their meekness, kneel to-night, With rapt’-rousawe be-fore Him. 
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Oh hark, the joy - ous note! Where Ser - aphs loud, A - 
Oh hark, the glo - rious song! Where an - gels still Their 
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white-wing’d harp - - - - er float. 
Je - sus’ name pro - long. 
Je - sus King to - night. 

















-midst the white 
harp -cords thrill And Je - : 
ev - ry hand,Crown Je - 
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3. 4. 
’Tis the birth-time of our Saviour, The story of that wondrous night, 
Soon will dawn the Christmas morn ; And of the lonely manger, 
And the golden harps are sounding Where God’s great Son—the Prince of light 
As they did when Christ was born. Lay new-born and a stranger. 
Oh hark, the rapt’rous swell ! Oh hark, the glorious sound ! 
With harps of gold Where angel feet, 
The story old With ceaseless beat, 
The angels still do tell. Tread Jesus’ throne around. 





wn sung by little children the music should be played in the Key of Db. To do this ope fs: for nat. 
cidentals, and naturals for sharps. Otherwise the music may easily be played as writ 
a number of copies may be had of'T. 8. Arthur & Son, 920 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia, Price,6 cab a. 
Copyright, 1886, by W. H. Boner & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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